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FOREWORD 


I N presenting a wholly revised s^venth cdi- 
tion of The Radio Amateur's Handhook the 
publishers can only hope that it will be 
found as helpful as previous prints of this 
book and enjoy as wholehearted a reception at 
the hands of the amateur fraternity. 

The Handhook is intended both as a reference 
work for member-operators of the American 
Radio Relay League and other skilled amateurs 
and as a source of information to those wishing 
to participate in amateur radio activities but 
having littlc or no idea how to get started. The 
choicc and sequence of material have been planned 
with particular thought to the needs of the 
beginning amateur but edch subject has been 
developed to embrace the most modern amateur 
practice in that particular department of activ- 
ity. Designed to be a practical rather than a 
theoretical work, theoretica! discussions have 
been made as simple and fundamental as possible 
and the chief effort directed at practical means for 
securing rcsults—which, after all, is the prin- 
cipal aim of the amateur in radio. 

This book is made available by the American 
Radio Relay league, the radio amateurs own 
organization. WTitten by amateurs, for anyonc 
and everyone interested in amateur work, it is 
hoped that it will continue to be a helpful manual 
to those activc in amateur work and instrumental 
in assisting beginning and prospcctivc amateurs 
to get into the game and get the maximum of 
enjoyment out of it by dirccting their efforts 
along the lincs that bring rcsults most quickly, 
surcly and inexpensively. 

In 1925 Mr. Francis Edward Ilandy, for 
rnany years the League's communication man¬ 
ager, commenced work on a small manual of 
amateur operating procedure, at the direction of 
the A.R.R.L. Executive Committee. It was 
dcemed desirable to include a certain amount of 
“tcchnical” information, since an amateurs 
rcsults are so greatly influenced by the disposi- 
tion and adjustment of his apparatus. When Mr. 
Handy completed his manuscript he had written 
a considcrable-sized book of great value. It was 
published in 1926 and enjoyed an instant success. 
Rroduced in the familiar format of the League’s 
magazine, QST, unusual as that is for a publica- 
tion of this nature, it was possible to distribute 
for a vcry modest charge a work which in volume 
of subjcct-matter and profusity of illustration 
surpassed most available radio texts selling for 
several times its price — and which, because it 
was written by an eminently practical amateur, 
was of the greatest possible value as a guide to 
other amateurs. Three successive editions were 
revised by Mr. Handy as reprinting became 
necessary. 


Throughout the year 1928 the League con- 
ducted a teclinical development program at its 
headquarters laboratory for the purpose of 
developing new apparatus and methods which 
would overcomc the handicaps of reduced space 
in the radio spectrum which were to become 
effective upon the radio amateur at the beginning 
of 1929, by virtue of the then newly-signed inter¬ 
national radio treaty. ThLs work was under the 
direction of Mr. Ross A. Huil, well-known Aus- 
tralian amateur and teclinical journalist, and was 
brilliantly succcssful. In 1928, then, Mr. Huil 
joined Mr. Handy as co-author of the Handhook , 
and three additional editions have since appeared 
under their joint authorship. 

To a total of ten printings the famc of the 
Handhook has echoed aroimd the world. lts suc¬ 
cess has been really inspiring. Quantity orders 
have come from many a foreign port; schools and 
technical classes have adopted it as a text; most 
important of all, it has become the right-hand 
guide of practical amateurs in cvery country on 
the globe. But amateur radio moves with amazing 
rapidity and the best practices of yesterday are 
quickly sujierscded by the developments of 
to-day. Ever since the day the sixth edition 
rolled froin the presses another revision has been 
seen to lx; necessary — the Handhook must keep 
up to date. Now in the headquarters establish¬ 
ment of the league there are many skilled ama¬ 
teurs, each a specialist in his field. We have been 
increasingly awarc, the last few editions, that the 
Handhook was becoming a family affair, with 
more and more of us participating in its com- 
position. Whcn it was time to prepare a seventh 
edition we found that a natural division of the 
labor brought many members of our establish¬ 
ment into the picture, and so this edition is 
presented as the work of the headquarters slaff 
of the A.R.R.L. 

The book has now been completely revised, 
with every chapter modernized in the light of 
current amateur practice. Naturally it continues 
to be based on Mr. Handy’s earlier work. As our 
Communications manager no one is botter fitted 
than he to write the chapters on operating a 
station and on the work of the A.R.R.L. Com¬ 
munications Department. Natural to him, too, 
as the member of our slaff most interested in the 
early instruetion of new operators, is the author¬ 
ship of the chapters on getting started, on elec- 
trical fundamentals, and on how our radio 
signals are sent and received. The opening chap¬ 
ter, a geueral exposition of amateur radio, is 
from the pen of Mr. A. L. Budlong, the assistant 
secretary of the League. The seven bulky chapters 
in the central part of the book, dealing with the 
construction and operation of all types of appa- 



ratus, are the joint work of Mr. James J. Lamb, 
the technical cditor of QST, and Mr. George 
Granimer, the assistant technical editor of QST. 
In their work on our magazine they are, of course, 
constantly abreast of the latest thought in ama¬ 
teur technical circles, and to them feil the arduous 
task of completely revamping the apparatus 
chapters in terms of present best practice. As 
bef ore, the production of the book bas been 


handled by the personnel which produces QST. 

We shall all feei very happy if the present 
edition succeeds in bringing as much assistancc 
and inspiration to amateurs and would-be 
amateurs as have its Dredeccssors. 

K. B. WARNER 

EDITOR 

Hartford, October, 1930 


FOREWORD TO EIGHTI1 EDITION 


T he very gratifying reception of the first print 
of the seventh edition lias brought us to an 
unexpectedly carly reprinting. Lcss than six 
months old, the “apparatus” chapters remain 
the last word in amateur practice, but we seize 
this occasion to insert revised text for Chapters 
III and IV, on “Fundamentals” and “How 
Radio Signals Are Sent and Received.” which 
had been prepared in advance against the next 
revision. Modernized and perhaps made more 


easy to comprchend, we hope they will aid be¬ 
ginner and old-timer alike in understanding “how 
radio works.” They are the work of Mr. Ross A. 
Huil, associate editor of QST . 

With no intent of heralding this print as a 
completely revised edition, custorn obliges us 
to call it the cighth edition. 

K. B. W. 

West Hartford, April, 1931 
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W&t gmateur’ö Cobe 

I The Amateur is Gentlemanly. He never knowingly 
uses the air for his own amusement in such a way as 
to lessen the pleasure of others. He abides by the 
plcdgcs givcn by the A.R.R.L. in his behalf to the 
public and the Government. 

II The Amateur is lA>yal. He owcs his amateur radio to 
the American Radio Relay I/ïaguc, and he offers it his 
unswerving loyalty. 

III The Amateur is Progressive. He keeps his station 
abreast of Science. It is built well and efficiently. His 
operating practice is clean and regular. 

IV The Amateur is Friendly. Slow and patiënt sending 
when rcquested, friendly advice and counsel to the 
beginner, kindly assistance and coöpcration for the 
broadcast listener; these are marks of the amateur 
spirit. 

V The Amateur is Balanced. Radio is his hobby. He 
never aliows it to interfere with any of the duties he 
owes to his home, his job, his school, or his com- 
rnunity. 

VI The Amateur is Patriotic. His knowledge and his 
station are always ready for the service of his country 
and his community. 

PAUL M. SEGAL, W9EEA, 
Dircctor, Rocky Mountain Division, A.R.R.L. 
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CHAPTER I 
Amateur Radio 


A MATEUR radio to-day is an established 
/\ institution. Thousands of pcoplcpursue 
/ \ it as a hobby; a powerful and prospcr- 
-A- -*■ ous organization bonds together these 
followers and protects their interests; an inter- 
nationally-respccted radio magazine is published 
solcly for their benefit. The Army and Navy seek 
the coöperation of the amateur in developing 
communication reserves; the public depends on 
amateur services in major emergencies; the coun- 
tries of the world recoguize him as one of the 
established branches of the radio art and provido 
space on the air for him when writing up inter¬ 
national radio treaties. 

Thirty odd years ago amateur radio did not 
exist — the name, had it been used, would have 
mcant nothing. All the development just men- 
tioned, then, has taken place within the com- 
parativcly short time rcprcsentcd since the open- 
ing of the present century. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to tracé, 
briefiy, this development. 

HO was the first amateur? 

Long familiarity with the breed has 
made possible a most likely assumption. It is 
probable that within a few days of the announce- 
ment by Marconi of the successful termination of 
his first experiments in radio communication, an 
ambitious young Italian with an insatiable curi- 
osity had wormed himself into the confidence of 
the illustrious Senatore and acquired enough of 
the rudiments of the new art to attempt a dupli- 
cate of the original apparatus. He was the 
world’s first amateur. Our conviction of his ex- 
istence is in no wise lessened by the faet that 
history neglects to mention him. 

History does come to our aid as soon as we 
turn to the American amateur. Prior to the ad¬ 
vent of radio telegraphy there existed a class of 
young fellows whose hobby centered around 
“elcctrical experiments.’ , They built clectric 
motors and wet cells to run them; they assem- 
bled Wimshurst static machines; they con- 
structed backyard telegraph lines. 

When Marconi announced that it was possible 
to send raessages without wire and proved it by 


transmitting the letter ‘LS” aeross the Atlantic 
Ocean, the older heads murmured in awe and 
consulted their Bibles. Our youthful electrical 
experimenters, on the other hand, perceived im- 
mediately that herc was something a hundred-fold 
more engrossing than “ electricityWith one 
voice they asked, “How does he do it?’’ and with 
one purpose of mind they proceeded to find out 
for themselves. 

At least one American youngster had a receiv- 
ing set built at the time of Marconi’s first trans- 
atlantic experiment, nor was his enthusiasm 
dampened by the fact that he did not have suffi¬ 
ciënt knowledge of the new art to mako his ap¬ 
paratus function. 

So early in the radio picture, then, we see the 
beginning of amateur radio — the pursuit of 
radio, not as a business or mcans of profit, but 
as a hobby to be indulged during one’s spare time 
for the love of the work and tho pleasure it re¬ 
turns to the individual. Aside frorn its early be- 
ginnings, tbc sheer spontaneity of the start of 
Amateur Radio is significant. No one said, “ I/Ct 
us have Amateur Radio” and then proceeded 
coldly to develop it. Instead, it blossomed inde- 
pendently in the minds of hundreds of American 
youths and men who saw in the new scientifie 
marvel a means for personal enjoyment and a new 
agency for personal inter-communication. Once 
begun, it grew and grew. Nothing has stopped 
it yet. 

It is difiicult to clamp a definite date on the 
beginning of any widespread movement, but we 
may regard the year 1901 as the one in which 
Amateur Radio receivcd its start in this country. 

F OR ten years progress was slow, crude and 
fraught with difficulties. There were few 
books on the subject, none of a popular nature. 
There were no radio magazines. Much of an 
amateur s transmitting and receiving equipment 
was homemade, of necessity, the glorious era of 
ten-cent-store radio being some twenty years in 
the future. Only a few concerns in the country 
carried radio equipment of any kind. 

But progress w r as made. The cohcrer and mi- 
crophone detector gave way to the crystal, with 
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lts enormously incrcased sensitivity. The single- 
slide tuner displaced the straight aerial-to- 
ground hookup, and was itself displaced by the 
more flexible three-slide tuner. This, in turn, 
was superseded by the loose-coupler with vari- 
able-condenser tuning. There wcre rumors filter¬ 
ing through of a new type of detector, the audion 
bulb, invented by DeForest, which was even 
superior to the crystal and which needed no ad- 
justment. 

The transmitters were all spark. The begin¬ 
ners used spark coils, straight spark gaps and — 
sometimes — a simple kind of antenna tuning. 
Their more wealthy brothers used high-voltage 
transformcrs. Power was limitcd by one’s pocket- 
book, and sorae pockct-books did not stop short 
of the five-kilowatt mark. 

Rotary gaps were developed and were pounced 
upon. 

Wavelengths were to a certain extent accidental 
— but the aim was high. Unfortunates with lim- 
ited antenna facilities had to bo content with 
250 or 300 meters; most of the big fellows were 
from 300 up — as likely as not, around 1000. 

By 1912 ranges had increased to the point 
where the fellow with several kilowatts was 
sometimes heard thrce and four hundred miles, 
in favorable sections of the country. The average 
radio amateur, however, contented himself with 
more moderate distances, and used his set for the 
most part in conversing with friends on the other 
sido of the city. 

At this point it is well to remembcr that there 
was as yet no governmental rcgulation of any 
kind when it camc to “wireless.” Anyone who 
wanted to put a radio transmitter on the air 
could do 80 . He could use any power he chose, 
assign himself a call of his own, piek his own wave- 
length, or change it at will, and operate either as 
an amateur or a commercial when and as he 
pleased. 

There were probably in the neighborhood of 
six hundred amateurs in activc operation by the 
end of 1911, with the totai Navy and commercial 
stations coming to only some 25 per cent of this 
figure. 

T HE law came for the first time in 1912. Gov¬ 
ernment representatives retumed from an in¬ 
ternational radio meeting in London armed with 
detailed regulations to govern the newly-arrivcd 
industry and sundry announcements were im- 
mediately made to all amateurs as foliows: 
Every amateur operator must hcnceforth take out 
a Iicense for himself and his station. Amateurs 
would have to keep their power down to a maxi¬ 
mum of one kilowatt. They could not operate 
above two hundred meters. Commercial and 
Navy stations now had definite rigkts, and their 
traffic was to be accorded priority. Official call 
letters would be issued to each station and were 
to be used by it when transmitting. A few special 


liccnses would be issued to operate on 375 and 
425 meters. 

Initial alarm in the amateur ranks at these 
pronouncements was soon allayed when it was 
found by experiment that if the matters of ob- 
taining licenses and of showing consideration to 
the commercial and govern ment stations were 
complied with, observance of the other features 
was not particularly necessary. “Two hundred 
meters” w’ould cover anything from 250 to 375. 
“One kilowatt” could be stretched to two with¬ 
out much fear of government admonishment. 
Regulation, in a word, was not accompanied by 
enforccmcnt beyond the bare essentials, either 
in the amateur ranks or in any other branch of 
radio, in those first early days. 

Under this happy state of affairs the amateur 
grew and prospered, and by the first part of 1914 
had increased in number to about 2000. Except, 
however, for a slight increasc in transmitting 
range to four or five hundred miles for the big 
fellows, and the use of audion bulbs — non- 
regenerative — by some of the more advaneed 
stations for receiving detectors, the art re- 
mained in about the same state. 

TN the early part of 1914, Hiram Percy Maxim, 
* an ardent amateur in addition to being a 
world authority in the field of sound, desired to 
send an amateur radiogram from his home in 
Hartford, Conneeticut, to another station in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. His own transmitter 
not having sufficiënt range to reach Springfield 
he conceived the idea of having it rclaycd by an 
intermediate station at Windsor Loeks, Con- 
necticut. 

It was done. 

Now it is not claimed that this in itself w r as 
unusual. Ships were using the relay principle to 
get messages from mid-ocean to shoro with the 
assistance of other ships. It is roasonable to as- 
sume that amateurs themselves had previously 
rclaycd messages beyond the limits of their own 
particular sets. 

The act itself, therefore, had no particular 
significancc. The application of the act, how r ever, 
had all the significance in the w f orld. Maxim had 
for many months thought of starting a national 
amateur organization. He had not carried it 
further than the idea state because he could 
think of no prime moving force, no basic princi¬ 
ple around which to rear the structure. Ameri- 
cans have always been great “ joiners,” but if an 
amateur organization were ever to progress 
beyond the paper stage it must offer something 
more than one's name on the rolls. In short, 
unless he could find something definite forsuch 
an organization to do, he could not justify its 
existence. 

The morning after the Hartford-Springfield 
relay while his thoughts were harking back to 
the previous evening’s success, the old ideas about 
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the national organization wandered throughhis 
inind — something clicked — and the problem 
was solved! 

For here, without a doubt, was the idea 
around which the organization could be suc- 
cessfully and strongly built. The missing block 
in the puzzle had been found and fitted. The 
organization would be a relay organization. It 
would have as its object the developing of relay 
routes over all the country among all the ama¬ 
teurs, so that by this mcans an amateur in one 
part of the country could send a message hun- 
dreds of miles to an amateur in another part; 
perhaps even send a message from onc coast to 
another! 

W ITII1N a week, a name had suggested it- 
self suitable for this new organization, 
and a month later it was decided to start the 
hall rolling. Witness, then, in May, 1914, H. P. 
Maxim and another Hartford amateur, C. D. 
Tuska, sitting down and writing a letter to each 
one of the amateurs listed at that time in the 
government call-book, announcing the formation 
of the American Radio Relay League , outlining 
its purposes, and soliciting membership. There 
were no dues; membership was free on applica- 
tion. 

Response was immediate and enthusiastic. 
Applications came back in every mail. In the 
carly summer of 1914 was issued the first pub- 
lication of the American Radio Relay League - - 
a little blue-bound call-book listingthe names, 
addresses, calls, power, range, rcceiving speed 
and operating hours of three hundred League 
members. This sold for 50 cents. 

By letter and radio the word was spread. 
Membership increased rapidly. In January, 
1915, the League was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut as a non-com- 
mercial organization with no capita! stock. In 
March, 1915, a second call-book was issued, 
listing some six hundred members. In the mean- 
time, through radio contacts and correspond- 
ence, attempts wcre being made to build up the 
rclay routes for which the organization had been 
formed. Some success was being had in this line. 
In late summer of 1015, however, a serious diffi- 
culty loomed and demanded attention. It was 
proving a real task to acquaint the growing mem¬ 
bership with the plans and schedules by means of 
letters only. Increasingly it became evident that 
a bulletin of some kind was necessary. The 
League, ho wever, had no funds; membership was 
still free and the call-books were sold at cost. 
What to do? 

The answer came in December of 1915 when 
each member of the League received in his mail 
a sixteen-page magazine called QST. This, it 
was announced, was being published privately 
at the expense of Maxim and Tuska and was 
thenceforth to be the official publication of the 


League. League membership continued to be 
free. Any League member who wanted to get the 
magazine could have it by sending in $ 1.00 for a 
year’s subscription. 

Response was again immediate; QST con¬ 
tinued, and, except for a period during the War, 
has since been published monthly as the official 
organ of the League. Since the War the League 
has owned it. 

H AVING now a journal in which to chronicle 
the activities of the membership, Amateur 
Radio rolled up its sleeves, hitched its belt and 
settled down to business. A member, discovering 
some new improvement for his apparatus, 
would write an article on the subject, and within 
a month everyono was benefiting by it. Manu- 
facturers, invited to advertisc, found a new and 
responsive field for their wares. Soiric of them 
began to manufacturc apparatus peculiarly 
suited to amateur needs. 

Early in 1916 a plan for an organized relay 
system was promulgated; by the end of that 
year six major trunk lines had been established 
and four of them were being actively developed 
under trunk line managers. 

Earlier in the year — February 22, 1916 — 
occurred the first attempt at a nation-wide relay 
test when Kirwan, 9XE, of Davenport, Iowa, in- 
augurated the first Washington’s Birthday Relay 
with a message from Col. W. P. Nicholson, of the 
Rock Island Arseual, addressed to the governors 
of every State in the Union. The Pacific Coast 
got the message fifty-five minutes after it had 
been started at 9XE; the Atlantic Coast, sixty 
minutes af ter; New Orleans had it in twenty 
minutes and Canada had it in twenty minutes. 
The success of this test, though far from 100 per 
cent, created the greatest enthusiasm and led to 
a prediction in QST that a transcontinental mes¬ 
sage would eventually be sent with but two intcr- 
mediatc rclays. 

It was during the summer of this year, too, that 
Charles E. Apgar, an amateur at Wcstfield, N. J., 
copied on phonograph records all the trans- 
missions of the supposedly neutrality-observing 
German radio station at Sayville, and thereby 
provided evidence for the Government to take 
it over. 

As a fitting close to the year, two manufac¬ 
turen* brought out special amateur regenerative 
receivers — instruments which so marvelously 
increased the sensitivity and range of receiving 
apparatus that a transcontinental relay was 
immediately proposed. 

Here, indeed, was high ad venture! 

T HE year 1917 had no more than dawned 
when an amateur message did cross the coun¬ 
try. On January 27th three messages were 
started from the station of the Seefred brothers, 
6EA, on the Pacific Coast, and passing by quick 
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j’imps through 9ZF, 9ABD and 2AGJ, ended 
up at Maxim’s station, 1ZM. But this accom- 
plishment was almost immediately ovcr-shad- 
owed by a grcatcr one. On February Oth a message 
was started from the East Coast, relayed to the 
West Coast, and an answer returned in the record 
'ime of one hour, twenty minutes! Though the 
calls of most of the stations participating in this 
epochal event are now in other hands, mention of 
the routing is nevertheless justified. It was, start- 
ing from 2PM on the East Coast, through 8JZ, 
9ABD, and 9ZF to 6EA, on the West Coast, and 
back via the same stations. 

In this same month an important change took 
place in the A.R.R.L. For ncarly three ycars 
Maxim and Tuska had been acting as self- 
appointed president and secretary, respectively. 
By 1917 the League had grown to such an extent 
that a more business-like organization was 
deemed advisable. On February ‘28, 1917, then, 
a group of amateurs met at the call of Mr. 
Maxim in New York. When thcy disperscd, 
af ter a two-day session, thcy had written and 
adopted a constitution that outlincd the policies 
of the League, speciüed the machinery for the 
election of oflicers, divided the country into six 
divisions, to be supervised by division managers 
and assistants, and had elccted by vote twelve 
A.R.R.L. directors and four oflicers. These offi- 
cers were: president, Hirain Percy Maxim; vice- 
president and gencral manager, A. A. Hebert; 
secretary, C. D. Tuska; and trcasurcr, C. R. 
Runyon, Jr. 

With a real organization now behind it, with 
transcoutinental relays a reality, with manu¬ 
facturen at last catering whole-heartedly to 
amateur wants, with the trunk lines beginning 
to move traflic regularly, with a report of a west 
coast station hearing an cast coast station direct 
and with a League inembership of nearly *1000, 
organizcd amateur radio in early 1917 was poised 
for tremendous strides in development. 

I T was two years bef ore those strides were 
taken, however. 

For, coincidentally with its declaration of war 
on Germany in April, 1917, the United States 
Government placed a ban on the operation of all 
amateur apparatus. Amateur antennas were 
lowered; amateur transmitters were sealed; 
amateur receiving apparatus was ordered dis- 
mantled. 

But wait a moment — 

A representative of the Navy Department met 
with President Maxim and Vice-President 
Hebert in New York and requested the aid of 
the A.R.R.L. in cnlisting its skilled rclayers as 
radio instructors and operators for the duration 
of the war. The need, it was explained, was 
desperate. 

“ How many do you want? ” asked Mr. Maxim. 
“Five hundred!” replied Lt. McCandless. 


“How soon do you want them?” 

“Immediately!” 

“Can you put that in terms of days?” 

“ Yes — we want them within ten days!” 

A last broadcast went out over the League's 
relay routes. Within ten days the Navy had its 
five hundred operators! 

Thereafter, deprived of its basis of existence 
and steadily losing members to the armed forces 
of the United States, the League kept on as best it 
could for the benefit of those who were too old 
or too young to enlist and to bring the able- 
bodied memliers into the service. Everything 
possible was done to keep going. IToi>e was held 
out during the summer of 1917 that the war ban 
would not prevent experimental work with 
dummy antennas. It was a vain hope. Further 
orders were issued, strictly prohibiting the use of 
radio apparatus for any purpose whatsoever. 
The order was a dcath-blow. QST stopped pub- 
lication with the issue of September, 1917, after 
having been run for several rnonths at a loss. 

The League closed its desk, locked the office, 
hung a “Not In” sign on the door knob, and 
went to war. 

Before it was over, three thousand additional 
A.R.R.L. members had followed those first five 
hundred pioneers. 

HE war ended on November 11, 1918. 

Kleven days later the old Board of Direc- 
tion met in New York, authorized President 
Maxim to attend a hearing on a proposed radio 
bill in Washington, and adjourned after agree- 
ing to meet again for the purpose of getting the 
league started. 

In February, 1919, the Board met again and 
listened to a report by Vice-President Hebert 
on the condition of the League. This report stated 
that all inembership dues had lapsed, and that 
there was but $33 in the treaaury. It ended by 
rccommending that if the League were reorgan- 
ized, a paid secretary should be employed, and 
that QST should be bought from its owner, Mr. 
Tuska, and become the property of the League. 

That Board had nerve and determination. On 
the first of March it again met, and voted to 
reorganize the League. Further, it voted to pur- 
chase QST for the A.R.R.L. The fact that there 
was only $33 in the treasury and that the pur- 
chase pricc of QST, including several rnonths’ 
unpaid printing bills, was close to $5000, did not 
deter it one whit. It appointed a cormnittee to 
devise a financing plan, told them to go to it, and 
adjourned. 

Before the month was up, another meeting 
was held, attended this time by several of the old 
members of the League temporarily in New 
York. The first action taken at this meeting 
was to draw up a new constitution. It was done. 
New officers were elected then as follows: presi¬ 
dent, H. P. Maxim; vice-president, R. H. G. 
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Mathews; rroasurcr, C. R. Runyon, Jr.; secretary, 
C. D. Tuska: traffic manager, J. O. Smith. The 
Iast-narned office was a new one created under 
the new constitution. 

It was immediately determined to advise as 
many forrner League members as could be 
reached of the reorganization plans. Orders were 
given to the secretary to print up a miniature 
two-page QST and send it out. When it was 
pointed out that to send out such a bulletin 
would cost nearly $ 100 , the eleven men present 
stopped the meeting temporarily, dug down in 
their pockets, and in a few minutes had placed 
$100 on the table. The men who thus made 
possible the first step toward reorganization were: 
Victor Camp, H. L. Stanley, J. O. Smith, W. F. 
Browne, A. A. Ilcbert, K. B. Warner, R. II. G. 
Mathews, C. D. Tuska, H. P. Maxim, A. F. 
Clough and H. E. Niohols. 

When they met two weeks later, applications 
were beginning to come in. It was voted to ré¬ 
sumé publication of QST, and K. B. Warner, 
formerly of Cairo, Illinois, was elected the paid 
secretary of the League. 

On May 3, 1919, the Board again met to listen 
to a plan proposed by the Financc Committee. 
Briefly, it was to borrow $7f>00 from foriner 
League members, issuing in return ccrtificates 
of indebtedness payable in two years with inter¬ 
est at 5 per cent per anrium. The proposal was 
approved. It was also voted to purchase QST. 
Secretary Warner was instructed to Iay plans 
immediately for the first issue of the magazine. 

In June the first post-war issue of QST wan 
printed with money loaned for the purpose by 
the printer himself, and the A.R.R.L. bond issue 
was advertised to the members. It was stated 
that if the League were to continue, $7000 must 
be subscribed by the membership. No security 
could be oiïered — the League had no assets. 
The loan would be a loan on faith only. 

Amateur spirit is a very wonderful thing. If 
you don't believe it, consider this: as one man 
the old League members subscribed to that bond 
issue. The League went on. 

T HE A.R.R.L.’s first job was to get the ban 
on transmitting lifted. Eight months had 
passed since the termination of hostüities but 
transmitting was still prohibited. The League 
sent protests, appcals and entreaties to Wash¬ 
ington, but month dragged after weary month 
with no results. Amateur radio fumed, swore and 
turned to building long-wave receivers for diver¬ 
sion. It was a poor sop, at best. 

October — and the ban was lifted! An im- 
mediate headlong rush to get on the air took 
place. Manufacturers were hard put to supply 
apparatus fast enough. Each night saw addi- 
tional dozens of stations joyously crashing out 
over the air. 

Gangway! 


l^IXG SPARK! Grown now to full maturity, 
it reached its highest peak in the succeeding 
eighteen months. We have already sccn that the 
way had been cleared for this development just 
prior to the war. Thousands of war-trained ama¬ 
teurs had returned home with the re-opening of 
their stations as their first thought. They had 
lost none of their knowledge. It had, in fact, been 
augmented by experience in the signal services of 
the Arrny and Xavy, and to this had been added 
valuable training in discipline and organization. 
The period of enforced waiting immediately 
after the close of the war had simply added to the 
pressure, and when the ban was finally lifted, 
an unprecedented period of activity rcsulted. 

Those who operated amateur stations during 
this period will never forget it. Every evening 
heard scores of distinctive notes booming and 
echoing from onc end of the country to the other. 
It was a time of extreme competitive effort, 
pitched to the nervous tempo of post-war 
tension. 

In all fairness, however, it must be chronicled 
that the interference was terrible! 

DUT it was an era of progress. Records were 
made and broken, and broken again. A 
message was relayed from Hartford to Los 
Angeles and au answer returned in 6minutes. 
fiZK in California was heard in New York City. 
9ZN in Chicago was heard in Panama. 2RK in 
New York was rejiorted by a ship operator at 
Gibraltar, ltelay routes grew over night; traffic 
mounted higher and higher. 1 1 beeame necessary 
to make the position of Traflic Manager a paid 
job, and Fred H. Schnell, of Chicago, came to 
Hartford as the League's traffic official. The 
league paid off its bonded indebtedness, and 
began to put money in the bank. An official 
emblem was adopted — the now-familiar dia¬ 
mond. At the request of Canadiau amateurs, 
A.R.R.L. operating territory was extended to 
include Canada, and four Canadian divisions 
were created. The Bureau of Standards at Wash¬ 
ington requested and securcd the coöperation of 
League members in a nation-wide fading test. 
The First National Convention of the league 
was held in Chicago (Aug. 30th-Sept. 3d, 1921) 
and was attended by four hundred amateurs from 
all over the United States. 

/~\XE of the principal characteristics of ama- 
teur radio is the rapidity with wliich currcnt 
practice, regardless of how good it may be, is 
thrown aside — lock, stock and barrel — for 
something that is proved to be better. No more 
conclusive demonstration of this can be cited 
than the despatch with which tube (C.W.) 
transmission replaced spark transmission in the 
amateur stations of this country. 

Continuous wave transmission for the amateur 
was an outgrowth of his war experience. While 
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serving in the Army and Navy he had seen five- 
watt tubes co vering very respectable distanees. 
Interesting stuff, this C.W. Something to think 
about. 

An undercurrent of C.W. experimentation be- 
gan with the resuraption of post-war transmissiën 
in 1919. It was confined to a small group for one 
very excellent reason: power tubes were not yet 
cornmercially available. Only a favored few were 
in a position to acquire governmeut war-tirne 
tubes. The acquiring, it may be said, was done by 
devious methods. 

Those experimenters made some highly in¬ 
teresting discoveries. C.W. traveled incredibly 
long distanees with low power. It was sharp. 
It did not create vicious local interference. It 
cut through statie. 

Sucli decided advantages eould not l>c over- 
looked. When power tubes becamc available 
cornmercially early in 1921, the A.R.R.L. 
started a campaign advocating the adoption of 
C.W. for amateur use. Conversion, at first, 
proved a slow process. The rank and file refused 
to be stampeded by the slide-rule minority, and 
remained loyal to the spark pending what it 
considered definite proof of the suj>eriority of the 
tube transmitter. 

This proof, jus we «hall see, was not long 
fortheoming. 

I N December, 1921, thirty American amateur 
stations were heard in Europe 1 It electrified 
the amateur world — but it was not an accident. 
All but three of those thirty stations were logged 
with Americjin amateur equipment operated by 
an American amateur who had been sent to 
Kngland at the expense of the League solely for 
that purpose. Not that we doubted the ability 
of our British cousins to do a good job on the 
receiving end, but — well, safety first. They had 
had little experience with 200 meters. So Paul 
Godley was sent over, and put up an antenna at 
the very edge of the soa on a bleak moor in Scot- 
land. For ten bitter cold rainy days he made his 
home in a drafty tent with the receiving equip¬ 
ment, while every American amateur who could 
get a set on the air shot signals at him. When he 
dismantled his apparatus at the conclusion of 
the tests it had been demonstrated for all time 
that amateur signals on 200 meters could span 
the Atlantic. 

Something else had been accomplished, too. 
More than two-thirds of the siguals that got 
across were from C.W. stations. Here was an 
argument that could not be laughed off. The 
spark contingent thought it over, sighed re- 
siguedly, and began poring through catalogues 
of C.W. equipment. From that time on, the 
future of tube transmission was assured. 

C.W. proved a most accornmodating play- 
mate, and immediately started out to justify the 
fsiih placed in it by the amateur world. The 


excitement of the transatlantics had not yet 
died down when a young fellow named Dow 
wrote from Hawaii to say that he was having no 
difïiculty at all in copying dozens of American 
signals. Within a few months two-way communi- 
cation with Hawaii was taking place nightly, and 
in the fall of 1922 all previous amateur records 
were shattered to bits when Maxim started a 
message to Hawaii and had an answer back in 
less than four and a half minutes! Only one inter- 
rnediate relay station was needed to bridge the 
gap from Hartford to Hawaii. The year closet! 
with another transatlantic test. If further proof 
of the merits of C.W. were needed, this test sup- 
plied it. Three hundred and fifteen American 
calls were logged in Europe. What was more, one 
French and two British stations were heard on 
this side. Two-way communication with Pluropo 
Ioomed as a possibility. 

Hardly had the year 1923 opened when, too, 
New Zealand amateurs reported logging stations 
from every district in the United States. In rnid- 
summer of the same year this news was cclipsed 
by reports from Australia that they were hearing 
many American amateur signals from all but 
the eastern districts, and coincident with these 
reports word came that several ships in Chinese 
and Japanese waters had logged West Coast 
amateurs. 

It was becoming just a bit bewildering to keep 
up with devclopincnts. 

1 NERTIA is more than a name in the physics 
text book and a factor in mechanical problems. 
It is something to be rcekoned with in many lines 
of activity — including amateur radio. 

When Marconi began his communication ex- 
poriments he chose long wavelengths bccause 
spark apparatus was easier to handle at long 
wavelengths. Followed a natural inference on 
the part of the radio world: long waves are best. 
The mistake, of course, lay in assuming that 
because the apparatus functioned better at a 
long wavelength the wavelength itself was a 
superior one for communication. The 1912 Bon¬ 
don Conference fostered this belief by doling 
out the longest waves to the long-distance 
services. As wavelengths got down around 1000 
meters, they were apportioned to services with 
more limited range requirements. When it came 
to our rcsulting United States lavv, the amateur, 
bcing more or less of a nuisance at the time, was 
limited to a maximum of 200 meters. It was the 
firm conviction of most folks that this would 
effectually prevent him from getting out any 
farther than his backyard. 

To a certain extent, then, the amateur must 
be forgiven if for the first twenty years of his 
existence he persisted in a belief that the only 
way to get DX was to boost the wave as high 
as possible. Even after the law made its appear- 
ance in 1912 the majority continued on the high 
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side of 240 meters. Grumblings and dark glances 
greeted moves on the part. of the Radio Inspec- 
tors to get amateur stations down to at least 220 
meters in 1921 and 1922. Nor did the over- 
whelming success of the 1922 transatlantics 
suggest to the amateur world generally that there 
might be a catch in this matter of wavelength. 
The transatlantic success was a success in spite 
of the wavelength, and that was all there was to it. 
To-day we say it was indeed in spite of the wave¬ 
length, but we mean it differently. 

As is always the case, however, the experi- 
mentally-minded class of amateur was at work, 
and was seriously interested in the business of 
determining the real value of the traditionally 
worthless wavelengtlis below 200 meters. It 
started in to fmd out. During the first part o( 
1922, Boyd Phelps, then assistant editor of QST, 
wrote an account of successful comraunication 
between Boston and Hartford on 130 meters. 
Results were excellent. Early in 1923, under the 
leadership of QST’s then technical editor, R. S. 
Kruse, a systematic effort was made to determine 
the Communications possibilities of wavelengths 
in the vicinity of 100 meters. Three separate 
transmitters in various parts of the country 
transmitted alternately on pre-arranged sched- 
ulcs, starting at 200 meters and going down in 
jumps of ten meters until 90 meters was reached. 
Listening stations recordcd the results at various 
distances. In every case better signals were 
logged as the wavelength dropped, and articles 
on the possibilitics of short-wave transrnission 
began to appear in QST. 

/~\N November 27, 1923, was accomplished the 
^ first amateur two-way work across the 
Atlantic, when Schnell, IMG, and Reinartz, 
1XAM, worked for several hours with 8AB, 
Doloy, in France! It was a great accomplishment, 
but the significant fact was this: all three sta¬ 
tions used a wavelength in the vicinity of 110 
meters. 

There was the possibility, of course, that it 
was a “freak” performance, but any suspicions 
in this direction were quickly dispelled when 
additional stations dropped down to 100 meters 
and found that they, too, could work easily 
two-way across the Atlantic. The exodus from 
the 200-mcter region started. 

in early 1924 the Hoover Radio Conference 
assigned amateurs bands at 20, 40 and 80 meters, 
lt must be admitted that the move from 100 to 
80 was made with misgivings by raany. There 
was magie in 100! It speedily developed that 
there was just as much magie in 80 — perhaps 
a little more. Many other European countries 
were worked, two-way. 

Thought tumed to 40 meters. A pretty low 
wavelength, to be sure — but you never could teil 
about those short waves. What had worked once 
might work again. Forty was given a whirl, 


and responded instantly by enabling two-way 
communication with Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. 

Surely this must stop somewhere! It stood to 
reason that 20 was too low for any use. But — it 
was giyen a try-out. No good? Almost immedi- 
ately it showed undreamt-of possibilities by 
enabling an east coast station to work a west 
coast station direct at high noon. The dream of 
amateur radio — Daylight DX! 

This capped the climax. Downward, ho! A 
year later, as far as the average amateur was 
concemed, a plugged cent would have bought the 
entire wavelength spectrum above 100 meters. 

From this time to the present represents a 
period of unparalleled accomplishment. The 
short waves proved a veritable gold mine. 
Country af ter country came on the air, until the 
confusion became so great that it was necessary 
to devise a System of international intermediates 
in order to distinguish the nationality of calls. 
The 1-eague began issuing what are known as 
WAC certificates to those stations pro ving that 
they had worked all the continents. Several 
hundred such certificates have been issued. 
Representatives of the A.R.R.L. went to Paris 
several years ago and deliberated with the ama¬ 
teur representatives of twenty-two other nations. 
On April 17, 1925, this conference forrned the 
International Amateur Radio Union — a union 
of national amateur societies. We have discovered 
that the amateur as a type is the sa me the world 
over. 


TT is usually diffieult to conceive of improvo- 
* ment on the latest developments. The per- 
spectivc, of course, is too close. Wherefore, each 
year in amateur radio sees somc who are con- 
vinced that at last the ultiraa te bas been reached, 
and that further improvement or development is 
impossible. 

It was this class that decided there were no 
more worlds to conquer after spark had attained 
its peak of development in 1921. Yet, within a 
year, the introduction of tube transmission had 
opened unlimited fields for endeavor. C.W. 
development on 200 meters represented an “ulti- 
mate” until we uncovered the 100-meter region, 
and that in turn was regarded as a stopping 
point by the pessimists until the majority had 
shown what could be done with 80 meters, and 
40, and 20. Twenty meters, at the present time, 
represents the lowest of the amateur wavelength 
assignments that is useful for communication 
purposes with any degree of dependability, but 
this has not kept enterprising amateurs from ex- 
ploring the still liigher frequencies. At the ama¬ 
teurs’ own request, the international radio 
treaty of 1927 assigned them narrow bands in 
the vicinity of five and ten meters. Both regions 
have since been subjected to experiment and 
scrutiny, the ten-meter region in particular 
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having been given detailed study and made the 
basis of world-wide coöperative tests with very 
interesting results. 

When it became possible for an amateur to 
communicate all over the world on short waves 
with nothing more than a 7watt tube, the 
ultimate element cried that here at last was a 
stopping point. 

Well, there is more to amateur radio than DX. 
It is true that we have reached the ult imate when 
it comes to distance — earthly distance, that is. 
Yet at no time in the history of amateur radio 
have we made greater strides, or had broader 
horizons ahead of us, than at present. We are 
leaming to work our world-wide communication 
with less power and equipment, both through 
transmitter development and pcrfcction of re- 
ceiver design. New tubes and equipment emerge 
from the laboratory, and we devise ways to 
utilize them to maximum benefit in amateur 
experimentation. No sooner do we learn how to 
permit the satisfactory operation of two stations 
wherc only one could operate before, than we 
make four work where the two did, and then six 
or eight where the four transmitted. The relative 
val ues of given wavelengths were catalogued 
only to observe that these values are changing 
from year to year due, presumably, to variations 
in sunspot activity. Amateurs, as never before, 
are turning to the apparatus that has done so 
much for them, finding out what makes it “tiek,” 
and seeking to make it tiek better. Greater stabili- 
zation of transmitter frequency is being attained; 
more accurate standards of measurement for that 
frequency are constantly being dcvcloped. 

A belief that there are no more fields to conquer 
is merely proof of mental stagnation on the part 
of the believer. History alonc furnishes us suffi¬ 
ciënt assurance of the fact that there will never be 
an “ultimate/’ 

1 EGISLAT10N has always been the arch enerny 
J of the amateur. We have already seen that 
but for human erring on the part of the early law- 
makers in 1012, the First encounter with this 
formidable antagonist would very likely have 
ended in virtual extinction. 

Due to the intervention of the Great War, no 
further international tlireat was to be made until 
1927. Mcanwhilc, however, plenty of trouble of 
this kind made itself feit within the borders of our 
own country. As the state of the art advanced, 
more and more attempts at radio legislation were 
fostered in Congrcss. Most of these in their 
original form were detiïmental to the welfare of 
the amateur. To list the various bills and outline 
their histories would tire the reader and accom- 
plish no useful end. Let this statement suffice: 
since the organization of the A.R.R.L. in 1914 
there has never been presented in either House of 
Congress a single bill pertaining to radio legisla¬ 
tion without the amateur cause being personally 


represented by one or more officers of the 
League. 

A menace of another kind put in its appearance 
during 1926 and 1927. There appeared a tendency 
on the part of municipalities to create city ordi- 
nances restricting local amateur operation. For 
six months the League waged a battle in two 
States against the constitutionality of such ordi- 
nances, and in 1927 obtained a court opinion 
denying the right of municipalities to regulate or 
rest riet amateur operation. 

Perhaps the greatest legislative crisis in all 
amateur history camc in the fall of 1927. At that 
time, world delegates assembled in Washington 
for another international radio conference — the 
first since the London Conference of 1912. Such 
international meetings were supposed to be held 
every five years, but the Great War had caused 
their postponement. The Washington Conference 
was a critieal one for the amateur. In 1912 hc did 
not exist in sufficiënt numbers to be given con- 
sideration, from a world standpoint. In 1927 he 
did, but. unfortunatcly our Government was prac- 
tically the only one in the world that had actively 
sponsored amateur radio during the 15 years 
which had elapsed since London. Amateur repre- 
sentatives at the 1927 gathering, then, faced an 
overwhelming majority of hostile delegations — 
nations which not only did not wish to recognize 
the amateur but who, in many instances, wanted 
to see him forever ruled off the face of the earth. 
The short waves he had pioneered were proving 
very valuable for other purposes. Only sustained 
effort on the part of League rcpresentatives, 
backcd by the consistent and splendid supj>ort of 
the United States and a few other friendly dele¬ 
gations, made it possible to emerge from that 
conference with the amateur privileges we enjoy 
to-day. 

It must not be assumed that amateur radio is 
now past all legislative perils. It probably never 
will be. But the fact above all others that is 
stressed with respect to the Washington Confer¬ 
ence is that it resulted in the amateur, for the first 
time in history, being officially written into an 
international document and recognized as one of 
the classes entitled to space in the radio spectrum. 
Future international conferences may seek to re- 
strict the amateur, but they cannot any longer 
deny bis existence. 


\ MATEÜR radio is one of the fincst of hob- 
bies, but this fact alone would hardly merit 
such wholehearted support as was given it by the 
United Statos dclegation at recent international 
conferences. There must be other reasons to jus- 


tify such backing. There are. One of them is a 
thorough appreciation by the Army and Navy of 


the value of the amateur as a source of skilled 


radio personnel in time of war. The other is best 
described by the words “public service.” 

We have already seen 3500 amateurs contribut- 
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ing their skill and ability to the American cause in 
the Great War. After the war it was only natural 
that cordial relations should prevail hetween the 
Army and Navy and the amateur. Several things 
occurred in the next few years to strengthen these 
relations. In 1924, when the U. S. dirigible 
Shenandoah made a tour of the country, amateurs 
provided continuous contact bet ween the big ship 
and the ground. In 1925, when the United States 
battle fleet made a cruise to Australia and the 
Xavy wished to test out short-wave apparatus 
for future communication purposes, it was the 
League’s Traffic Manager, Frcd Schnell, who was 
in complete charge of an cxperimental high-fre- 
qucncy set on the U. S. S. Seattle. 

Defmite fricndly relations bet ween the amateur 
and the armed forccs of the Government were 
ccmcntcd in 1925. In this year both the Army and 
the X'avy came to the League with proposals for 
amateur coöperation. The radio Naval Reserve 
and the Army-Amateur Net are the outgrowth of 
these proposals. 

One of the most brilliant examples of amateur 
coöperation with the military was fumished in 
January of 1930 when, at the request of the War 
Department, League operators organized a com¬ 
munication net for contact with the “Arctic 
Patrol” flight of the Army’s First Pursuit Group 
from Michigan to Spokane, Washington, and re¬ 
turn. Amateur stations all over the country co- 
operated to maintain communication with the 
accompanying trans])ort plano when it was in the 
air, and with the flight personnel at the various 
stopping places. The service furnished clicitcd the 
highest praise from War Department and Air 
Service officials. 

The public service record of the amateur is a 
brilliant one. These services can be roughly 
divided into two classes: emergencies and expedi- 
tion8. It is regrettable that spacc limitations 
preclude detailcd mention of amateur work in 
both these classes, for the stories constitute some 
of the high-lights of amateur accomplishment. 
As it is, only a general outline can be given. 

Since 1919, amateur radio has been the Prin¬ 
cipal, and in many cases the only, means of out- 
side communication in more than eighteen storm 
and fiood emergencies in this country. The most 
noteworthy werc the Florida hurricane of 1926, 
the Mississippi and New England floods of 1927, 
and the California dam break and sccond Florida 
hurricane in 1928. In all of these amateur radio 
playcd a major róle in the rescue work, and ama¬ 
teurs earned nation wide commendation for their 
resourcefulness in effecting communication wherc 
all other rneans failed. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
Principal functions of the Army-Amateur net- 
work is to fumish organized and coördinated 
amateur assistance in the event of storm and 
other emergencies in this country. In addition, 
Red Cross centers in various parts of the United 


States are now furnished with lists of amateur 
stations in the vicinity as a regular part of their 
emergency measures program. 

In 1923 the American Railway Association sent 
a representative to the A.R.R.L. National Con- 
vention at Chicago to talk over plans for amateur 
coöperation in railroad emergencies. In 1924, 
1925 and 1926 the league maintained an emer¬ 
gency network of some eighty stations for the 
benefit of a Iarge eastem railroad. Five times this 
network rendered service when wires went down. 

Amateur coöperation with expeditions started 
in 1923, when a League member, Don Mix, of 
Bristol, Conn., aceompanied MacMillan to the 
Arctic on the schooncr Bowdoin in charge of an 
amateur set. Amateurs in Canada and the United 
States provided the home contact. The succcss of 
this venture was such that MacMillan has never 
since made a trip without carrying short-wave 
equipinent and an amateur to operatc it. 

Other explorcrs noted this success and made 
inquiries to the league regarding similar arrango- 
ments for their joumeys. In 1924 another expedi- 
tion secured amateur coöperation; in 1925 three 
benefited by amateur assistance, and by 1928 the 
figure had risen to nine for that year alone. To¬ 
day practically no exploring trip starts from this 
country to remote parts of the world without 
making arrangement^ to keep in contact through 
the medium of amateur radio. 

When the Byrd Expedition went to the Antarc- 
tic, three of its four operators were amateurs, and 
amateur stations in the United States furnished a 
great part of the coinmunication with this coun¬ 
try- . . 

Even in aviation the amateur contributos his 
services. Byrd utilized it in both his Arctic and 
Antarctic trips; Wilkins look along an amateur 
operator to the polar regions when he made his 
flights over the great wastes north of the Ameri¬ 
can continent, and on both this and his Antarctic 
trip utilized communication with amateurs for 
the bandling of traftic. When the ill-fated Dallas 
Spint went out over the Pacific searching for lost 
Hawaiian flyers, amateur stations on the West 
Coast copied its transmissions right up to the 
fatal tailspin which sent the plano plunging into 
the sea. Service of a slightly different nature was 
furnished for the National Air Races both at Los 
Angeles and Cleveland, when amateurs installcd 
and operated the entire equipment necessary to 
maintain instantaneous communication between 
the judges’ stand and the outlying pylons, check- 
ing planes in the races, reporting “down ” plan es, 
and furnishing iinmcdiatc details of all fouls, etc. 
So successful was this work. particularly at Cleve¬ 
land, that it is probable similar coöperation will 
be sought by National Air Race officials in every 
future meet. 

Emergency relief, expeditionary contact, and 
countless instances of other forms of public serv¬ 
ice, rendered as they always have been and always 
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will bc, without hope or expectation of material 
reward, have made amateur radio one of the 
integral parts of our complex nationaï life. 

CO ends this story of amateur radio. It has been 
^ the aim to make it an accurate story, with no 
attempts to glorify the amateur beyond his just 
due, nor any effort to smooth over rough spots in 
amateur progress. 

To-day the amateur’s position is fixed forever 
in the radio world. He has a name for being a 
Progressive, resourceful and capabie type. He has 
a growing list of glorious accomplishments to his 
credit. He is, to-day, law-abiding to the extreme; 
the quickest critica of amateur olï-wave operation 
are amateurs themsclves. 

The story as related has necessarily been brief. 
Many stirring incidents have gone unmentioned 
entirely, th rough lack of space; such incidents as 
have been includcd have been accorded only a 
sentcnce or two, wherc a chaptcr would be neces- 
sary to record all the absorbing details. Yet we 
hope that through it all the reader has glimpsed 
that indefinite and elusive something which al- 
ways has been and for all time will bc an integral 
part of amateur radio, prized as one of its most 
cherished possessions — a something which casts 
aside all marks of rank, caste or creed and binds 
together amateurs the world over — a something 
which, for want of a bettcr name, we call Amateur 
Spirit. 

THE AMERICAN RADIO HKLAY LEAGUE 

The American Radio Rclay League is to-day 
not only the spokesman for amateur radio in this 
country but is the largest amateur organization in 
the world. It is strictly of, by and for amateurs, is 
non-commereial and has no stockholdcrs. The 
members of the League are the owners of the 
A.R.R.L. and QST. 

The League is organized to represent the ama¬ 
teur in legislative matters. It is pledged to pro- 
mote interest in two-way amateur communica- 
tion and experimentation. It is interested in the 
rclaying of messages by amateur radio. It is con- 
cerned with the advancement of the radio art. It 
stands for the maintenance of fratemalism and a 
high Standard of conduct. One of its principal 
purposes is to keep amateur activities so well 
conducted that the amateur will continue to 
justify his cxistence. As an example of this might 
be citcd the action of the League in sponsoring the 
establishment of a number of Standard Frequency 
Stations throughout the United States; installa- 
tions equipped with the most modern available 
type of precision measuring equipment, and 
transmitting “marker” signals on year-’round 
schedules to enable amateurs everywhere to accu- 
rately calibrate their apparatus. 

The opera ting territory of the League is 
divided into thirteen United States and six Cana- 
dian divisions. You can find out what division 


you are in by Consulting QST or the Handbook. 
The affairs of the League are managed by a 
Board of Directors. One directer is elected every 
two years by the membership of each United 
States division, and a Canadian General Manager 
is elected every two years by the Canadian mem¬ 
bership. These directors then choose the pres¬ 
ident and vice-president, who are also direc¬ 
tors, of course. No one commercially engaged in 
selling or manufacturing radio apparatus can be 
a member of the Board or an officer of the 
League. 

The president, vice-president, secretary, trcas- 
urer and Communications manager of the League 
are elected or appointed by the Board of Direc¬ 
tors. These officers constitute an Executive Com- 
rnittee to act in handling matters that coine up 
between meetings of the Board, their authority 
subject to certain rcstrictions. 

The League owns and publishes the magazine 
QST. QST goos to all members of the League 
each month. It acts as a monthly bulletin of 
the League's organized activities. it serves as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. It fosfers ama¬ 
teur spirit. lts technical articles are renowned. 
QST has grown to be the “amateurs bible” as 
well as one of the foremost radio magazines in the 
world. The profits QST makes are used in sup- 
porting League activities. Membership ducs to 
the League include a subscription to QST for the 
samc period. 

The extensive field organization of the Com¬ 
munications Department coördinates practical 
station operation throughout North America. 

HEADQUARTKHS 

From the humblc beginnings recounted in the 
story of amateur radio, league headquarters has 
grown until now it occupies an entire fioor in a 
new office building and employs more than two 
dozen people. Work at Headquarters is divided 
into the following departments: executive and 
secrefarial; Communications; advertising; edi- 
torial and technical; accounting; Information; 
and circulation. It is interesting to note that with 
two exceptions every man in the headquarters 
establishment is a licensed amateur; and one of 
the two exceptions is a new ollicc boy who is even 
now studying to become an amateur! 

Members of the League are entitled to write to 
Headquarters for information of any kind, 
whether it concerns membership, Icgislation, or 
gencral questions on the construction or opcra- 
tion of amateur apparatus. If you don't find the 
information you want in QST or the Handbook , 
write to A.R.R.L. Headquarters, Hartford, 
Connecticut, telling us your problem. All replies 
are directly by letter; no charge is made for the 
service. 

If you come to Hartford, drop out to Head¬ 
quarters. Yisitors are always welcome. 
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Kor many years it was the dream of the 
League’s officers that some day Headquarters 
would be able to boast a real “he-station” and a 
permanent operator to run it. In 1928 this dream 
became an actuality, and the League to-day 
owns and operates the station shown in the 
frontispiece, operating under the eall WIMK. 
The sole duties of one of the mombers of Head- 
quarters are to operate this station day and 
night. 

WIMK has two transmitters. A tuned-plate 
tuned-grid transmitter using two UV-204-A's is 
employed for 3575-kc. opcration, and when de- 
sired can be used on 7150 kc. with cqual facility. 
During the sumrner of 1930 a crystal-con trol led 
transmitter with a Type '61 output stage was 
installed, working equally weli on 7150 kc. or 
14,300 kc. This is used on 7150 kc. when both 
transmitters are keyed simultaneously in sending 
Official Broadcasts to League mombers on the 
schedulos announced monthly in QST. It is ex- 
pected that this equipment will be modüied to 
permit transmi tting Standard frequency or 
“marker" signals in connection with A.R.R.L. 
standards. 

Power supply to the two trausmitters is ob- 
tained from a motor-generator and a inercury 
vapor (Type 72) tube rectifier and filter system. 
A mercury are is available for use in emergency. 

The shielded receiver employs screen-grid r.f. 
amplification, and in addition the operator can 
utilize “pcak" audio selectivity if desired. 

A dynatron-oscillator frequency meter is pro- 
vided in addition to crystal and absorption-tyj>e 
standards to facilitate accurate checking of the 
frequency of rcceived signals. It might be pointed 
out, too, that every dot and dash transmitted by 
the station is monitored, so that troubles in ad- 
justment or apparatus are thus quiekly apparent 
to the operator. 

Two horizontal Hertzian antennas (half-wave 
and either one-wave or two-wave) are used. 
Zeppelin feed lines from the transmitters excite 
these antennas at the proper frequency. A sepa¬ 
rate receiving antenna is provided to facilitate 
break-in operation. 

The current operating schedules of WIMK 
may be obtained by writing the Communications 
Department at Headquarters or by Consulting 
the current issue of QST. While much of the 
opcrating time is devoted to pre-arranged sched¬ 
ules, the station is always ready for a call from 
any amateur. 

TRADITIONS 

As the League has corae down through the 
years, certain traditions have become a part of 
amateur radio. Developments in radio have al- 
tered the apparatus used by amateurs a great deal 
in the last decade but through all the changes 


some personalities have stood out above the rest, 
typifying the spirit of the amateur. 

The Old Man with his humorous stories on 
“rotten radio” has become one of amateur 
radio's principal figures. His pictures of radio and 
radio amateurs are characteristic and inimitable. 
The Old Man sits in his shack and reflects on the 
“rottenness” of everything. Heglares at“Kitty,” 
spitting out his grouch to all who care to listen. 
There is much speculation in amateur circles 
concerning the identity of T.O.M., but in fifteen 
years of writing he has not once given a clue to 
his real name or call. 

The Wouff-IIong is amateur radio’s most sacred 
Symbol and stands for the enforoement of law and 
order in amateur operation. lt carae into being 
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originally in a story by T.O.M. For somo time it 
was not known just what the Woufï-IIong looked 
like, but in 1919 The Old Man himself supplied 
the answer by sending in to league Headquarters 
the one and only original WoufT-Hong, shown 
here. It is now framed and hangs on the wall 
of the Secretary’s office at A.R.R.L. Head- 
quarters. 

The ReUyenilch, another weird instrument of 
similar origin, is used to enforce the principles of 
decency in operating work. 

JOINING THE LEAGUE 

The best way to get started in the amateur 
game is to join the league and start reading 
QST. Inquiries regarding membership should be 
addressed to the Secretary, or you can use the 
convenient application blank in the rear of this 
book. An interest in amateur radio is the only 
qualification necessary in becoming a member of 
the A.R.R.L. Ownership of a station and knowl- 
edge of the code are not prerequisites. They can 
come later. 

Learn to Iet the League help you. It is organ- 
ized solely for that purpose, and its entire head¬ 
quarters personnel is trained to render the best 
assistance it can to you in sol ving your amateur 
problems. If, as a beginner, you should find it 
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difficult to understand some of the matter con- 
tained in sueceeding chapters of this book, do not 
hesitate to write the Information Service stating 
your trouble. Perhaps, in such a case, it would be 
profitable for you to send for a copy of a booklet 
published by the League especially for the be¬ 
ginner and entitled “How to Become a Radio 
Amateur." This is written in simple, straight- 
forward ianguage, and describes from start to 


finish the building of a single simple amateur 
installation. The price is 10 cents, postpaid. 

Every amateur should read QST each month. 
It is filled with the la test amateur apparatus 
developments, “dope" on current expeditions 
which use short-wave radio for contact with this 
country, and the Iatest “ham' 1 news from your 
particular section of the country. A sample copy 
will be gladly sent you on request. 



CHAPTER II 
Getting Started 


H IGH points in the history of amateur 
radio have been chronicled briefly for 
the benefit of the newcomer. Amateur 
radio is a tremendoudy fascinating 
hobby. There is lasting enjoyment in its many 
varied angles and worth-while possibilities. There 
is the enduring satisfaction that comes from doing 
things with the apparatus put together by our 
own skill. With a low-power station it is possible 
to communicate all over the world and to keep in 
touch with the hundreds of foliows who have 
equipment similar to your own. Amateur radio 
lias been said to be the only medium which makes 
it possible to communicate beyond the range of 
the speaking voiec without paying tribute to 
sorne commercial Communications organization. 

To understand and profit from radio fuily we 
must understand all that takes place. Most peo- 
ple know about broadcasting and broadcast 
reception but have slight conception of what is 
going on in the whole radio spectrum of fre- 
quencies. The broadcast listener lias scarcely 
touched on the possibilities of radio enjoyment 
and his interest in the novelty of hearing musical 
programs and sjieeches soon palis or wears ofï in 
a matter of months. The greatest distances that 
sometimes thriJl new broadcast listeners with 
faint mudc are just beginning distances to high- 
frequency receivers. The high frequenties oon- 
stitute a new but now quite wcll-dcveloped field of 
interest that insures any individual a wealth of 
new experienccs unknown in the narrower field of 
broadcast listening or one-way radio. If listening 
only is considcred it will be found that the many 
different things going on in the high-frequency 
bands are more interesting than those in the rest 
of the radio spectrum. But the joy of the fellow 
who builds a station and is at once in touch with 
the throbbing pulse of two-way radio is different 
from that of a mere listener. It is the difference of 
being a participant at a banquet and not a mcre 
onlooker. 

The low frequenties (below the broadcast 
band) bring us a horde of (lutc-like signals if we 
care to listen. Press messages, storm wamings, 
weather reports, radio beacons and sliip-shore 
traffic teil a story to whoever will listen. Some 
stations send slowly and leisurely. Even the be¬ 
ginner can read them. Others race along furiously 
so that whole sentences become meaningless 
buzzes. Ship stations opera te just outside the 
broadcast band, reporting their positious daily. 
Hundreds of human-iuterest messages are sent to 
and from the shore stations even' day. 

The high frequenties (above the broadcast 
band) contain even a greater number and variety 


of radio services. Xumberless amateur two-way 
conversations in voice and code, trans-occan 
commercial radiotelephone and telegraph mes¬ 
sages, high-frequency international broadcasting 
of voice and music, transmissions from govern- 
ment and experimental stations including 
facsimile picture transmission and television serv¬ 
ices, airplane dispatching, i>olice radio broad- 
casts, and signals from private yachts and ex- 
peditions cxploring the remote parts of the eartli 
are among other attractions that lie here. Ite- 
cently a number of the long distance and trans- 
occan Uiers have taken high-frequency radio 
equipment and reliable operators along. With 
suitable but simple apparatus one can listen and 
follow the progress or take down the story of the 
flight far in advance of the newspaper rumors and 
official reports. 

The process of designing and constructing radio 
equipment develops real engineering ability. 
Operating an amateur station with even the 
simplest equipment likewise develops operating 
proficiency and ability. Many an engineer, op¬ 
erator or executive in the commercial radio field 
got his practical background and rnuch of his 
training from his amateur work. So, in mldition to 
the advantages of amateur radio as a hobby, the 
value of systematic amateur work to a student of 
almost cvery branch of radio cannot woll be over- 
looked. An incrcasing number of radio services, 
each expanding in itself, require additional per- 
sonncl, technicians, operators, inspectors, engi- 
neers, cxecutives, and in every field a background 
of amateur experience is regarded as valuablo. 

Amateur radio makes it possible to develop 
friendships with other men who have stations in 
every part of the U. S. A. and Canada, or for that 
matter it may be said that friendships in every 
part of the world follow two-way cominunication. 
We do not mean to say that the first contacts are 
going to be with foreign amateurs. Experience in 
adjusting the simple transmitter, in using the 
right frequency band at the right time of day 
when foreign stations are on the air, and practice 
in operating that will inake it second nature for 
you to do the right thing at the right time will 
lead up to the day when you communicate with 
the first foreign station. Thcrc is nothing hard 
about it. High power is unnecessary. No Conti¬ 
nental limits confine the DX possibilities of 
high-frequency work. 

A high-frequency receiver alone brings the 
almost endless possibilities to light. A low- 
powered and inexpensive radio telephone may be 
built to use in talking with other stations over 
considerable distances. However, all amateurs 
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must lcarn the Continental telegraph code (so- 
called bccausc it is uscd on the European conti¬ 
nent for both wire services and radio, and to 
distinguish it from the Morse code used on land 
wires in this country). Most amateur station 
owners prefer to use telegraphy for most of their 
contacts, although there has been some growth of 
interest in voice communication in certain sec- 
tions of the country. There are two reasons in the 
main for the preference for radio telegraphy. The 
apparatus is far less expensive and complicated to 
adjust. Less equipment and power are required 
and fcwer tubes are used. Code signals will easily 
cover four or fivc times the distance possible for 
the same or more complicated radiophone equip¬ 
ment. The reliability of radiotelegraph com¬ 
munication is far better than that of voice work. 
Telegraphy is less susceptible to interfereuce, 
fading, distortion and the like. In all communica¬ 
tion accuracy comes first and telegraphy of course 
avoids misunderstanding and confusion due to the 
eccentricities of speech and the similarity of cer- 
tain phonetics. 

There is notliing difficult about building a re- 
ceiverand transmitter. The parts are inexpensive; 
the construction is simple. In “getting started” 
the first step is to spend some evenings patiently 
learning the code. Before doing any operating it is 
necessary to obtain a station license from the 
Federal Radio Commission and an operators 
license from the Radio Di vision of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. These licenses are supplied 
free of charge and both are obtained through the 
oflice of the Supervisor of Radio of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce located in your inspection 
district. The addrcsscs of the different Super¬ 
visors will be given later in this chapter. Before 
we are ready to apply for licenses we must build 
the station, get the transmitter ready to operate, 
and lcarn the code. 

Don’t let any of these things worry you. Take 
one thing at a time. First purchase or build a 
simple receiver. There are plenty of high-fro- 
quency receivers manufactured or available in 
kit form but it s not a bad plan to put one to- 
gether from some of the data given in C hap ter V 
of this book. Building the first receiver of ten 
results not only in a more satisfaetory job but in 
dispelling that hasty and false conclusion that 
amateur receivers and transmitters are com¬ 
plicated and expensive. You can gain confidence 
and such elementary tcchnical knowledge as may 
be required as you go along. Of coursc there are 
advanced forms of amateur equipment that are 
intiicate, complicated to build, hard to undcr- 
stand and adjust, and it vuil be best to avoid 
these until the rudiments of the game have been 
learned. Such elementary theory as is required to 
get your government licenses is fully explained 
right in this book. Any one can assemble the few 
pieces of apparatus required in our simplest re¬ 
ceiver which is recommended for beginners, or the 


transmitter which has become most popular for 
starters-in. 

The A.R.R.L. has available a littlc booklct 
describing just the simplest kind of a station with 
the details of getting the first station on the air 
separated from all the advanced apparatus 
descriptions. If you would like to have this or 
want the information sent to a friend that you 
believe would benefit therefrom, send ten cents 
to cover printing and mailing costs and the 
pamphlet “How to Become a Radio Amateur” 
will go forward direct from Headquarters. 


MEMORIZINQ THE CODE 

While the receiver is under construction it is 
well to start memorizing the code. A few letters a 
day can be memorized, each day reviewing the 
four or fivc studied the previous day. In two 
weeks you can know the wholo alphabet. Then it 
is necessary to keep going over the letters and 
Continental characters to incrcase familiarity and 
proficiency until the characters can be put to- 
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LETTERS AND FIGURES OF TUE CONTINENTAL 

CODE 


gether quickly as received or sent, just as we use 
groups of letters in reading and writing to make 
words and express thoughts. 

The easiest way to learn the code is for two 
people to practice together or in connection with 
the work of a larger group. Two individuals can 
use a key and buzzer to send to each other. A 
single individual can also use a buzzer to see how 
signals should sound. Anothcr method, learning 
by listening, is useful for an individual learner 
and so both methods are outlined here. 

In the Appendix are the Continental Code 
characters. There are also phonetic symbols to 
help in learning quickly. The Continental Code is 
a dot and dash system used all over the world by 
radio operators. 

In receiving code signals each letter must be 
associated directly with the sound heard. The 
code ranst first be memorized. Learn the code, pro- 
nouncing the symbols "dit darr” rather than 
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“dot dash. ” Do not visualize the letter A as a dot 
and a dash. Recognize the sound “dit darr” as 
A directly. Learn a few letters every day until the 
alphabet and figurcs have been mastered. Have 
a friend ask you the letters in non-alphabetical 
order. Repeat thern in terms of “dit-darr” lan- 
guage until familiar with them all. Practice until 
you know the sounds as letters without pausing to 
think of them in terms of dots and dashes. 

Don’t expect to learn it all in a day. Take 
things easily. Learn a few symbols at a time. Re- 
view each day the letters leamed the previous 
day. Be optimistic. You will be surprised at your 
progrcss. 

Herc is one way to memorize code characters 
which may prove helpful to some. Several dozen 
small cards are procured. At the bottom of each 
card a letter of the alphabet, a figure, mark of 
punctuation or phrase that is much used in radio 
work is w'ritten. On the samc side of each card 
and at the top edge is given the corresponding 
code symbol in dots and dashes. In use the cards 
are shuffled and reviewed by the individual who 
is learning Continental while either the top or 
bottom edge of the card is kept covered with the 
thumb or a blank card. Such cards may be readily 
carried about and used at odd intervals. 

As soon as the code has been memorized, ac- 
tual practice in using it (receiving) should be at- 
tempted. Proficiency in code speed is gained, as in 
other things, by constant practice. Good sending 
at moderate speeds is harder to learn than receiv- 


help by sending to you. A buzzer, a telegraph kcy 
and a dry cell connected as shown in the diagram 
make a buzzer practice set. Using a head-set will 
give more nearly the conditions that obtain in 
actual radio receiving. It will keep out outside 
noises. A variable condenser of about .001 p(d. 
max. shunted by another small fixed capacity 
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CONNECTING AN AUDIO OSCILLATOR 
UI ART LR Y) FOR CODE PRACTICE WORK 

(determine this value experimentally) can be 
used to control the audibility if desired. A high- 
pitched buzzer signal is helpful in learning the 
code. The small sum of money any apparatus for 
learning the code costs is a good investment. 


Contact 5 

Buzzer 
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CONNECTIONS OF A BUZZER CODE PRACTICE 
SET WITH A TELEPIIONE HE AD SET 
The inlensüy of the signal can be varied by changing the 
setting of the variable condenser. The phone and condenser are 
connected either across the coils of the buzzer or across the vi¬ 
brator contacts. The condenser may be omitted and the tone may 
be changed by changing the number of dry cells. 


ing. It is best not to use a kcy or try to send much 
until ten or twelve words a minu te can be read 
and copicd. 

PRACTICIXG WITH A BUZZER 

A buzzer practice set is one aid to learning code, 
especially if someone who is a good operator can 


ANOTHER GOOD CODE PRACTICE OUTFIT 

The chap in eramped quarters whose roorn- 
mate objects to buzzer practice for learning the 
code can use a Type '99 or 01-A tube connected 
as an audio oscillator. An old audio amplifying 
transformer with good windings, a pair of 2000- 
ohm headphones, a telegraph key, three No. 6 
dry cells, a Type ’99 tube and Socket, and a 20- 
to 50-ohm filament rheostat are all the equipment 
required. A diagram cxplains the conncctions. 
(The circuit is a Hartley.) The “B ” supply comes 
from the plus A terminal as shown. This rneans 
that it is important that the A-battery polarity 
be just as show r n or the outfit will not w'ork. The 
lead from the key can be connected to a point of 
lower positive potential on the A-battery or 
rheostat with about as good results. If nothing is 
heard in the ’phones with the key depressed after 
cverything has been connected, reverse the leads 
going to the two binding posts at either trans- 
formcr winding. Reversing both sets of leads will 
have no effect. Keying gives a fme signal in the 
’phones without making any noise in the room. 

In picking out a key for a practice set some 
care should be taken to get a w T ell-balanced, 
smooth-action key. A fairly “heavy” key with 
large contacts is best to use right from the start. 
It will save buying another key for the station 
later on. Good sending depends partly on the key. 
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UÖINO A KEY 

The correct way to grasp the key is important. 
The knob of the key should be about eighteen 
inches from the edge of the operating table and 
about on a line with the operators right shoulder, 
allowing room for the elbow to rest on the table. 
A table about thirty inches in height is best. The 
spring tension of the key varies with different 
operators. A fairly heavy spring at the start is 
desirable. The back adjustment of the key should 
be changed until there is a vertical movement of 
about onc-sixteenth inch at the knob. After an 
operator has mastered the use of the hand key the 
tension should be changcd and can be reduced to 
the minimum spring tension that will causc the 
key to open immcdiately when the pressure is 
released. More spring tension than necessary 
causcs the expenditure of unnecessary energy. 
The contacts should be spaeed by the rear screw 
on the key only and not by allowing play in the 
side screw'3, which are provided merely for align- 
ing the contact points. These side screws should 
be screwed up to a setting which prevents ap- 
preciablc side play but not adjusted so tightly 
that binding is caused. The gap between the con¬ 
tacts should always be at least a thirty-second of 
an inch, sincc a too-finely spaeed contact will 
cultivato a nervous style of sending which is 
highly undcsirable. On the other hand too-wide 
spacing (much over one-sixteenth inch) may re- 
8uit in unduly heavy or “rnuddy” sendiug. 

Do not hold the key tightly. Let the hand rest 
lightly on the key. The thurnb should be against 
the left side of the key. The first and second 
fingers should be bent a little. They should hold 
the middle and right sides of the knob, rcspcc- 
tively. The fingers are partly on top and partly 
over the side of the knob. The other two fingers 
should be free of the key. The sketeh shows the 
correct way to hold a key. 

A wrist motion should be used in sending. The 
whole arm should not be used. One should not 
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send “nervously ” but with a steady flexing of the 
wTist. The grasp on the key should be firm, not 
tight, or jerky sending will result. None of the 
muscles should be tense but they should all be 
ur_ier control. The arm should rest lightly on the 


operating table with the wrist held abovc the 
table. An up-and-down motion without any side- 
ways action is best. The fingers should never leave 
the key knob. 

The code is made up of different combinations 
of dots and dashes. The sending of intelligible 
signals depends on proper keying by the trans¬ 
mi tting operator. The dots and dashes must be of 
the proper relative length. Suitable spaces must 
be left between letters and words. A dash is equal 
in length to three dots. The space between parts 
of the same letter is equal to one dot. The space 
between two words is equal to five dots. The 
exact time intervals depeud on the rate of sending. 
Beginners key a bit stiffly, making a C like two 
N’a. Muscle control improves with a fcw r hours’ 
daily practice. 


ItECEIVINO 

Now that we have memorized the code we 
raust begin to practice sending and reeeiving us- 
ing the code practice set. Soineonc who is already 
a good operator should be enlisted to send the 
first signals. 

Go over the code and name the different letters 
as they are sent on the buzzer. The letters should 
be sent w'hile you name them. Don’t try to com- 
pare different letters. Learn each by its own in- 
dividual sound. Each letter combination should 
be sent in a snappy way. A slow rate of sending 
should be secured by leaving long spaces between 
letters, not by dragging out the clmracters. Prac¬ 
tice on letters and then on groups of letters. Write 
down what you receivc to botter coördinate tbc 
process of reeeiving and recording signals. Do 
not try to write down the dots and dashes; put 
doxim the letters. 

Code groups are more valuable for ordinary 
practice than straight Knglish texts. The fre- 
quency with which certain letters appear in coin- 
mon writing gives more practice on some letters 
than on others. Concentrate on the practice work 
and be patiënt. All the effort you spend in lcarn- 
ing the code will repay you fifty-fold. 

Always have the letters sent you for practice a 
little faster than you can comfortably reccive. 
Do not stop to think too long about a letter or 
word that has been missed. Go right on to the 
next one or each “miss” will cause you to lose 
several characters. When the sending is so fast 
that you can copy just two out of cvery three 
letters, your mind will be speeded up and you 
will try to gei that other letter. 

SENDING 

When sending do not try to speed things up too 
soon. A slow, even rate of sending is the mark of a 
good operator. Speed will come with time alone. 
Leave freak keys alone until you have mastered 
the knack of properly handling the standard-type 
telegraph key. Because radio transmissions are 
seldom free from interference a “heavier” style of 
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sending is best to develop for radio work. A 
rugged key of heavy construction will help in this. 

When signals can be copied “solid " at a ra te of 
ten words a minute it is time to start practicing 
with a key in eamest. While learning to receive. 
you liave become fairly familiar with good send¬ 
ing. Try to imitate the machine or tape sending 
that you have heard. This gives a good example of 
proper spacing values. 

When beginning to handle a key do not try to 
send more than six or seven words a minute. A 
dot results from a short depression of the key. A 
dash comes from the saine motion but the contact 
is held three times as long as when making a dot. 
A cominon mistake of beginners is to make it 
several times too long. There is no great spacc be- 
tween the parts of a letter. An S is made by three 
down-and-up motious of the key in regular 
sequence. The letter G is made by holding the first 
two contacts and making the third one without 
any pause at the contact. Key practice should not 
be extended over too long periods at first. The 
control of the inuscles in the wrist and forearm 
should be developed gradually for best results. 

Individuality in sending should be suppressed 
rather than cultivated. Sending is something like 
writing, however. Individuality is bound to show 
in all hand-sending. Unless the spacing is even 
and regular, reception becomes gue*ss-work. The 
operator who practiccs on a buzzer until he has 
developed a good “fist" is appreciated by every- 
one he “works." His sending is legible and gets 
favorable attention. 

A good rulc is never to send faster than you can 
receive. Then you can teil what your signals sound 
like to the operator who must copy them. Speed 
need8 to be held in check. “Copiability ” is what 
we want. Repeats waste valuable time. When you 
find that you are sending too fast for the other 
fellow, slow down to his speed. Attempting to 
send dots nervously in as rapid succession as 
possible is the first step in acquiring a “glass 
arm." 

A word may be said about the “Vibroplex” 
and “double-action" keys. The “Vibroplex" 
makes dots automatically. The rate of making 
dots is regulated by changiug the position of a 
weight on a swinging armature. Dots are made by 
pressing a lever to the right. Dashes are made by 
holding it to the left for the proper interval. A 
side motion is used in both types of keys. 

These keys are useful maiuly for operators who 
have lots of trafiic to handle in a short time and 
for operators who have ruined their sending arm. 
»Such keys are motion savers. However, a great 
deal of practice is neeessary before readable code 
can be sent. The average novice who uses a “bug" 
tries to send too fast and ruins his sending alto- 
gether. The beginner should keep away from 
such keys. After he has become very good at 
handling a regulation telegraph key, he may 
practice on a “bug’’ to advantage. 


Good sending seems easier than receiving, but 
don’t be deceived. A beginner shouldn’t send fast 
on any type of key. Keep your transmitting speed 
down to the receiving speed, and rather bend your 
effort to sending well, remembering to space be- 
tween characters with more space bet ween words, 
but leaving no disproportionate spaces between 
parts of a character. 

LEARNING BY LISTENING 

Another method of learning the code will ap- 
peal to some individuals. We all want to try our 
skill on some real messages when we have pro- 
gressed this far. The next step after memorizing 
the letters is to put into practice on an actual 
receiving set what you have learned. 

A numbcr of liigh-power stations can l>e heard 
in every part of the world. Many commercial 
high-frequency stations send on frequencies 
above 3,1)00 kilocyclcs (3,000,000 cycles) and can 
be copied with the simple receivers described in 
this book. A one-tubc or two-tube receiver can 
be quickly and cheaply put together for code 
practice. Formerly it was considered neeessary to 
construct special low-frequency receivers to get 
code practice. To-day, however, there are powcr- 
ful trans-ocean stations in operation on high 
frequencies. Many of them usc tape transmission. 
The sending is perfectly regular. Often words are 
rejjeated twice. Both understandable English and 
secret code (most excellent for code practice) are 
used in the text of the messages. These stations 
send at si>ecds depending on the reception condi- 
tions at the time of transmission. It is usually 
possible to piek a station going at about the 
desired speed for code practice. 

After building a receiver and gettiug it in 
operation, the first step in “learning by iistening" 
will be to hunt for a station sending slowiy. Listen 
to see if you cannot rccognize some individual 
letters. Use paper and pencil and write down the 
letters as you liear them. Try to copy as many 
letters as you can. 

Whcnever you liear a letter that you know, 
write it down. Keep everlastingly at it. Twenty 
minutes or half an hour is long enough for one 
session. This practice should be repeated three or 
four times a day. Don’t become discouraged. 
Soon you will copy without missing so many 
letters. Then you will begin to get calls, which are 
repeated several times, and whole words like 
“and" and “the.” After words will come sen¬ 
tences. You now know the code and your speed 
will improve slowiy with practice. Learning by 
this method may seem harder to some folks than 
learning with the buzzer. It is the opinion of the 
writcr, who learned in this way, that the practice 
in copying actual signals and having real diffi- 
culties with interference, static, and fading, is far 
superior to that obtained by routine buzzer prac¬ 
tice. Of course the use of a buzzer is of great value 
at first in getting familiar with the alphabet. 
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Many short cuts have been proposed for 
quickly memorizing the code or increasing speed 
of reception. Most of them have some good 
points. Leaming the code is raostly a matter of 
getting practice, however. An omnigraph is of 
some assistance if a large number of records can 
be obtained. It is an expense that few can afford. 
Unless many different sets of “copy” are avail- 
able one soon becomes familiar with the 
material and it is of no more value. Phonograph 
records of code signals can be obtained bilt have 
similar drawbacks. Examinations for operator's 
licenses are conducted using some form of ma¬ 
chine sending. Therefore it is desirable to bccoxue 
familiar with tape or omnigraph sending to insurc 
easily passing the examination. “Machine send¬ 
ing” on low or high frequencies is about as good 
as an omnigraph except that the speed cannot be 
controlled at will. 

“Tape” or “machine” transmission and re¬ 
ception is used to speed up traffic handling to the 
limit fixed by rclays and atmospheric conditions. 
Most beginners are puzzled by certain abbrevia- 
tions which are used. Many code groups are sent 
by different commercial organizations to shorten 
the messages and to rcduce the expense of sending 
messages which often runs as high as 25 cents a 
word. Unless one has a code book it is impossible 
to interpret such messages. Five- and ten-letter 
cypher groups are quitc common and inake excel¬ 
lent practice signals. Occasionally, a blur of code 
will be heard which results when tape is speeded 
up to 100 words per minutc and photographic 
means are used to record the signals. 

In “leaming by listening” try to piek stations 
sending just a bit faster then your limit. In writ- 
ing, try to make the separation between words 
definitc. Try to copy the wholc of short words 
bef ore starting to write them down. Do the writ- 
ing while listening to the first part of the next 
word. Practice and patience will soon make it easy 
to listen and write at the sarae time. Good opera¬ 
tors can often copy several words “behind” the 
incoming signals. 

A word of caution: the U.S. radio communica- 
tion laws prescribe heavy penalties for divulging 
the contents of any radiogram to other than the 
addressee. You may copy anything you hear for 
practice but you must preserve its secrecy. 

VOLUNTEER CODE PRACTICE STATIONS 

If our new receiver is adjusted first to the 
1715- to 2000-kc. amateur band wc may be able to 
piek up amateur stations voluntarily transmitting 
code practice to help beginners. They also assist 
neweomers to gain proficiency by working with 
them on the air as soon as they get licenses. Each 
fall and winter season the A.R.R.L. solicits 
volunteers, amateurs using code only, or often a 
combination of voice and code transmission, who 
will send transmissions especially calculated to 


assist beginners. These transmissions go on the 
air at speeified hours on certain days of the week 
and may be picked up within a radius of several 
hundred miles under favorable conditions. Words 
and sentences are sent at different speeds and 
repeated by voice, or checked by mail for correct- 
ness if you write the stations making the trans¬ 
missions and enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 

The schedules of the score or more volunteer 
code-practice stations are ILsted regularly in QST 
during the fall and winter. Information at other 
times may be secured by writing fïeadquarters. 
Some of the stations have been highly successful 
in reaching both coasts with code-practice 
transmissions from the central part of the 
country. 

INTERPRETINQ W'IIAT WE HEAR 

As soon as we finish our receiver and hook it up 
we shall begin to piek up different high-frequency 
stations, some of them perhaps in the bands of 
frequency assigned to amateurs, others perhaps 
commercial stations belonging to different serv¬ 
ices. The loudest signals will not necessarily 
be thase from near-by stations. Depending on 
transmitting conditions which vary with the fre¬ 
quency, the distance and the time of day, remote 
stations may or may not be louder than relatively 
near-by stations. 

The first letters w r e identify probably will be the 
call signals identifying the stations called 
and the calling stations, if the stations are in the 
amateur bands. Station calls are assigned by the 
govemment, prefixed by a letter (W in the 
United States, VE in Canada, G in England, etc.) 
indicating the country. In this country calls will 
be made up of such comhinations as W9CYQ, 
W8CMP, W3BZ, W1MK, etc., the figure or dis¬ 
trict number indicating the radio inspection 
district and giving a general idea of the part of 
the country in which the station heard is located. 
The reader is referred to the chapter on “Operat- 
ing a Station” for complete information on the 
procedure amateurs use in calling, handling 
messages, and the like. Many abbreviations are 
used which will be made clear by reference to the 
tables of Q Code, miscellaneous abbreviations, 
and “ham” abbreviations included in the 
Appendix. The table of international prefixes, also 
in the back of the book, will help to identify the 
country w r here amateur and commercial stations 
are located. 

The commercial stations use a procedure differ- 
ing in some respects from amateur procedure, and 
to some extent the procedure of Army, Navy and 
govemment stations is different from this, each 
service having a modified procedure meeting its 
own requirements. On the other hand, the Inter¬ 
national Radiotelegraph Convention has speeified 
certain regulations, abbreviations and proce¬ 
dures which govern all services aud insure basic 
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uniformity of methods and wide understanding 
between stations of all nations, rcgardless of 
services. 

LCO and LCD in the prefix of commercial 
messages refer to the text as being “language 
of country of origin” or “language of coun¬ 
try of delivery.” RP means “reply prepaid.” 
Also the prefix of ten shows the class of traffic and 
the station to whom the message is going. The 
low-frequency commercial stations number mes¬ 
sages periodically. Ship and shore stations start a 
new series of message number» each day and with 
each new station worked. The commercial sta¬ 
tions use “de” for an intermediate. Army and 
Navy stations will be observed to use “v” in 
place of the “de.” 

The communication laws specify that a 
call shall be made by sending the call letters of 
the station called three times, the intermediate 
“de” (meaning from) once, and following this 
with the call letters of the calling station three 
times. The full form of a call is like the following, 
“GBR GBR GBR de CKA CKA CKA.” The 
answer, “CKA CKA de GBR K,” signifies that 
GBR is ready for traffic. 

High-speed automatic telcgraphy, television 
and facsimile or picture transmissiën all involve 
rapid rates of modulation and each form of 
transmission sounds somewhat similar to the 
others, even to the experienced ear, although 
good operators will be able to distinguish the 
telegraphy from the others if the speed is only 
moderately high. To the beginner, each will 
sound like a steady buzz and be quite mcaning- 
less. 

Commercial traffic is classed as “ordinary”; 
“defcrrcd”; “urgent”; and “rush .” “Ordinary” 
messages have a straight prefix. P in the prefix of 
a message indicates that it is “paid” or “per- 
sonal” traffic rather than business falling under 
somc other classification. TR is the prefix to a 
position report. SVC shows that a service 
message is coming. The letters GOVT indicate 
that a govemment message will be sent. GOVT 
S B, GOVT W B, or GOVT HYDRO in the 
preamble indicate that the message to follow con- 
tains official business of the U.S. Shipping 
Board or Weather Bureau. GOVT is also trans- 
mitted as the first word in the address and is 
counted as one word. Other signs in the preamble 
indicate different classes of radiograms. A collated 
radiogram is indicated by TC sent in the pre¬ 
amble and as the first item of the address, and 
such messages must always be repcated back to 
the sending station for verification. The number is 
sent first in a commercial radiogram. TF, WDS, 
CK , or GR refers to the number of words or the 
check of the message. A short commercial mes¬ 
sage with a “radio” check might be sent from 
WAX to RXC (Panama) as follows: 

RXC WAX P 36 wil MIAMI FLA 31?P 30 TO 

FRANK CLARK CARE SS HARBIXGER BALBOA 


-ADVISE NEW MACHINERY REQUIRED 

-PATTERSON AR 

When the receiving operator is uncertain of a 
word or part of a message because of poor recep- 
tion of automatic transmission he asks a repeat 
from the transmi tting statioD at the first oppor- 
tunity. RQ is the prefix that tells what is meant. 
RQ is used when the receiver questions the mes¬ 
sage. “rq WAX 36 CLARK third” means, “What 
is the third word in the text of WAX’s number 36 
addressed to Clark?” The answer to an RQ is a 
BQ and in this case might be, “bq wax 36 

THIRD MACHINERY.” 

WEATHER REPORTS 

A number of stations regularly transmit marine 
weather, aviation weather 1 and upper air 
reports, navy press, time signals, etc., on high 
frequency and sincc the dctailed reports are sent 
at moderate speed, amateurs have found them 
useful for code-practice purposes as well as inter- 
esting for their own saké. A 12- to 15-word per 
minute code speed is employed. Arlington, NAA, 
for example, sends such information simultane- 
ously on 4015, 8030, and 12,045 kcs. daily at 1315 
G.C.T.f and at other times on these and other 
frequencies. 

LEAGUE O.B.S. SYSTEM 

Official Broadca8ting Stations of the A.R.R.L. 
send the latest lleadquarters’ information ad¬ 
dressed to members on amateur frequentie*. 
The messages are of ten interesting and many of 
them are sent slowly cnough for code practice 
between 15 and 20 words a minute. Lists and 
schedules appcar frequently in the membership 
copies of QST. 

The latest official and special broad casts are 
sent simultaneously on 7150 and 3575 kc. (41.9 
and 83.8 meters) from lleadquarters Radio 
Station W1MK at the following times (E.S.T.): 
8 p. m. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Friday; 10 p. m. Monday and Fiiday; mid- 
night Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

LEARN BY DOING 

Many amateurs have asked, “Will a corres- 
pondence school course help me in learning code 
and studying the technicalities of radio? ” Per- 
haps. You may find a radio course with or without 
personal instruction helpful or a source of valu- 
able information. lt depends on the individual's 
ability to absorb by mail. Good books are valuable 

1 These broadcasts are made in the regular Weather 
Bureau word code. which can be easily translated by means 
of Weather Bureau Code, 1924, W. B. No. 814, copies of 
which may be procured from the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ment», Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
SI.25. Theee broadcaets are made for the benefit of Army, 
Navy and commercial aviation fields, for marine services, 
business organizations and as a general public service. 

t See index for reference to “time conversion” to trans¬ 
late this into your local time. 
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for study and reference. Use this manual which 
covers practically everything pertaining to ama¬ 
teur station and operating work — then jump in 


The map shows how the country is divided int o 
inspeetion districts, nine in number. The addresses 
of the different Supervisors, and the teriitory in 


District 


T erritory 


Address, Supervisor of Radio 


First Maiue, New Hatupshire, Vermunt, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 

Second New York (countiea of New York, Staten Island, Long Island, and the 
counties on the Iludson River to and including Schenectady, Albany and 
Renssalaer) and New Jersey (counties of Bergen, Passaic, Easex, Union, 
Middlescx, Monmouth, Hudson and Ocean). 

Third New Jersey (all counties not incJuded in second district), Peimsylvania 
(counties of Philadelphia, Delaware, all counties south of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and Franklin County), Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

Fourth Alabania, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Gcorgia, Florida and 
the Territory of Porto Rico. 

Fifth Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahonia and New Mexico. 

Sixth California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Seventh Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyomiug, and the Territory of 
Alaska. 

IOighth New York (all counties not included in the sccond district), Pcnnsylvania 
(all counties not included in the third district). West Virginia, Ohio and 
Lower Pcninsula of Michigan. 

Ninth Indiana, Illinois, Wisc.onsin, Michigan (upper peninsula), Minnesota, Kcn- 
tucky, Mieaouri, Kansas, Colorado, Iowa, Ncbraska, South Dakota and 
North Dakota. 


Customhouse, Boston, Maas. 

Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall, Njussau 
and Pine Sts., New York, N. Y. 


Ft. McIIenry, Baltimore, Md. 


Fcdcral Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Customhouse, New Orleans, Ia. 
Customhouse, San Francisco, Calif. 
1012 Exchange Bldg., Seattlo, Wash. 

30th Floor, David Stott Bldg,, 
Dctroit, Mich. 

2022 The Engineering Bldg., Chi- 
cago, 111. 


and enjoy the cx])crience of operating a station 
and “being an amateur.'’ Learn by doing! 

OBTAIN1NG GOVERNMENT LICENSES 
As soou as you are able to copy ten words |>er 
minute and have mastered the elementary theory 
you are ready to think about obtaining your 
amateur opera tors license. It is well to be able to 
copy one or two words faster than ten-per, per- 
haps, to makc up for t he effect of any nervousness 
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which may handicap you as it does most of us 
during any sort of examination. Wliilo you will 
need no license in the United States to operate 
any kind of a receivcr, both an operator’s and a 
station license are required before you can law- 
fully send a single dot or dash over the air. 
Happily, neither license costs anything to obtain. 
The first step toward getting them is to write to 
or call on your govemment Supervisor of Radio 
at the main or a branch office in your inspeetion 
district, requesting application blanks for ama¬ 
teur station and operators licenses. 


each of the nine districts, are indicatcd in the 
tabulation above. 

operators’ licenses 

Amateur opcraUrrs' licenses are issued in threc 
grades. Amateur Extra First Class Radio Opera¬ 
tor, Radio Operator Amateur Class, and Tem- 
porary Amateur Operator s Certificate are the 
names by which these licenses are known. 

The Temporary Amateur Certificate is given 
amateurs who do not live near the Supervisors 
office and cannot convcniently present them- 
selves for examination, after they have passed a 
brief examination by mail. Tcmi>orary Amateur 
Operator'8 Certificates are issued to bc effeotive 
only until the applicant can appoar to bc exam- 
ined in person, which is required within a reason- 
able distance of the points where examinations 
are regularly given. When you have studied the 
code and are properly qualified, you can readily 
get one or two lieensed operators in your vicinity 
to make affidavit to the fact that you can send 
and receive at 10 words per minute as required 
by the Secrctary of Commerce. It is to be noted 
that this temporary Certificate will authorize its 
holder to operate only a partiadar station, also 
that such certificates are issued for periods not 
exceeditig one year. You should bc ready for 
examination at any time for it is probablc that in 
a few moüths from the time a “temporary” is 
issued the Supervisor will be making a periodic 
inspeetion trip through the district, and will 
notify you where to appear in your own locality 
for examination for a full-grade Amateur Class 
“ticket.” 

The regulations are quoted as follows with re- 
gard to the license issued for Radio Operator, 
Amateur Class: 

Applicants for this class of license must pass a 
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code test in transmission and reception at a speed 
of at least ten words per ininute in Continental 
Morse Code (five characters to the word). An 
applicant must pass an examination which will 
develop knowledge of the adjustment and opera- 
tion of the apparatus which he desires to use and 
of the International Regulations and Acts of Con- 
gress insofar as they relate to interference with 
other radio Communications and impose duty on 
all classes of operators. A percentage of seventy 
will constitute a passing mark. This license is valid 
for the operation of licensed amateur radio sta¬ 
tions only.” 

To be cligible for the examination for an 
Amateur Extra First Class UatHo Operators Li¬ 
cense the applicant must have had at least two 
years’ cxpcricnce as a licensed radio operator and 
must not have been penalized for violation of the 
radio laws. The code speed rcquirement is 20 
words per minute rcceiving and transmitting 
plain language and a speed of at least 1G words 
per minute in handling coded groups. Applicants 
must pass a special examination in which 75 per 
cent will constitute a passing mark. The posses- 
sion of onc of these “extra first” operator's li- 
censes is a special mark of distinction and 
proficiency. The superior grade of license is a 
stimulus to better opcrating and should be the 
goal of cvcry operator. It is a mark of achieve- 
ment and cvcry amateur is urged to apply for this 
form of operators “ticket” as soon as he can 
qualify. 

PASSING THE EXAM 

The requircments for passing the amateur 
operators license examination are not difficult in 
nny way. A written examination is necessary as 
proof of the ability of the operator and assurance 
of his understanding the equipment he proposes 
to operate. All amateurs are required to know the 
Continental code. Special attention and study 
should be givcn to the regulations which concern 
amateur stations, to the important international 
regulations, and to a number of themost-used 
“Q” signals. The full text of the regulations for 
amateur stations, and extracts from the radio 
law, the Radio Act of 1927, which explain the 
administration of the regulations and the penal- 
ties for certain violations, are included in the 
Appendix. Know the regulations for amateur 
stations and the various penalties prescribed in 
the Radio Act thoroughly. Be able to draw a 
complete schematic diagram of your transmitter 
and rcceiver and explain their operation briefly. 
All the information necessary to gct an amateur 
license is right in this book. 

Applicants are expectcd to be familiar with 
amateur receiving and transmitting equipment. 
The construction and function of each part of the 
apparatus should be studied to make it easy to 
explain the operation and elementary theory. 

In the examination the applicant is required 


to teil what apparatus he expects to usc, to draw 
a simple diagram of connections, and to explain 
the operation. The diagram should show switches 
and ground connections just as they are in the 
station. The applicant must be able to identify a 
distress signal (SOS) and to understand the 
signal used telling him to stop sending (Q.RT) 
when he is causing interference (QRM). 

Refer to the following chapters for explanations 
of how a vacuum tube oscillates in the receiver 
and transmitter, what might prevent oscillation 
(several reasons), schematic diagrams showing 
circuits similar to your own, including the source 
of power, the filter, oscillator, receiver, antenna 
and ground, etc. Be able to explain how regcncra- 
tion is controlled and what other methods could 
be used, how the receiver is tuned and what is 
mcant by tuning, how a vacuum tube dctects and 
amplifies, how you determine whether your trans¬ 
mitter is opcrating in the amateur frequency 
bands, what frequency stability is and how it may 
be atïected by different adjustments, types of 
power supply, etc. Then know the regulations 
regarding quiet hours, the powers of the Federal 
Radio Commission, the international regulations 
relativc to the exchange of Communications bc- 
tween the amateur stations of different countries, 
regarding superffuous signals, secrecy of mes- 
sages, constancy of frequency and freedom from 
harmonies, meaning of SOS, CQ, QRT, etc., and 
the penalties for different violations. 

Applicants who fail to qualify may be re- 
examined af ter three months from the dato of 
taking their unsuccessful examination. 

When existing oj>crator's licenses expire, a 
renewal must be applied for and will be issued to 
all classes of operators (except commercial extra 
first class) without examination provided the 
operator has had three months' satisfactory serv¬ 
ice in the last six months of the license term. One 
year of such service out of the two-year license 
term may be accepted at the discretion of the 
examining officer. 

All of this sounds fearfully complicated but it 
really isn’t — as many tens of thousands of 
licensed amateurs have proved. Progrcss is 
amazingly fast once you start. 

STATION LICENSES 

It is eas3 r cnough to give the matter a little 
study and pass the operator's license examination. 
As for the station license, therc is no examination 
in conncction with that. It is necessary to fill out 
the application blanks the Supervisor sends you 
quite completely, however, answering all ques- 
tions and returning the forms to the Supervisors 
office. 

In addition to entering the main facts concern- 
ing your proposed station, such as the location, 
power, etc., the name, age, and citizenship of the 
station owner are required. Aliens may not obtain 
station licenses. It will be noted in the amateur 
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regulations that the F.R.C. has ruled that ama¬ 
teur stations, as a general class, are in the public 
interest so that detailed explanation on this point 
is not required. The station lieense allows the 
station to be operated. The man who holds the 
lieense is responsible for the proper operation of 
the station under the terms of the lieense. 

The Federal Radio Commission lieenses ama¬ 
teur telegraph stations to work in any or all of 
several frequency bands. If voice is to be used, 


the station must be built to work in the 1715- 
2000, 3500-3550, or 56,000-00,000 kc. (150-175, 
84.5-85.7, or 5-5.30 meter) bands, exeept that the 
holders of Extra First Class operators lieenses 
may now also reccive, upon special application, 
authority to opera te ’phone in the additional 
band 14,100-14,300 kc. (20.98-21.28 meters). 

Applications for rcnewal of station lieenses 
must be filed so as to be received at the offices of 
the Supervisors of Radio in charge of the district 
in which the station is loeated at least thirty days 
prior to the expiration date of the lieense sought 
to be renewed, and failing this it is necessary for 
the licensee to cease operating until action has 
been taken on the application in due couree. 


POSTIXG OF LXCEN8B8 

It is also ordered by the Federal Radio Com¬ 
mission that every station lieense shall be posted 
by the licensee in a conspicuous place in the room 
in ïL'hich the transmitter is loeated, and the 
licflBHJ of every station operator shall be posted 
in a conspicuous place in the room occupied by 
said operator while on duty. 


AMATEUR REGULATIONS 

The full text of the amateur regulations is given 
in the Appendix including the basic definitions of 
au amateur and what constitutes commercial 
correspondence. In general the text of the rcgula- 
tions is self-explanatory but some of the more 
important pointe to be observed fihould be men- 
tioned and discussed at this point. 

“An amateur is a person interested in radio 
technique solely with a personal aim and without 
pecuniary interest.” Only individuals who can 
qualify as an amateur will bo licensed. The right 
to use the amateur frequencies is extended only to 
amateurs and then only for amateur purposes. 
This provision protects us from the attempts of 
commercial enterprises to make use of amateur 
frequencies. Bvna fide amateur clubs or organiza- 
tions will have no difficulty in obtaining station 
lieenses, providmg an official individually accepts 
full legal responsibility for operation of the station. 

“Amateur stations shall not transmit or reeeive 
messages for hirc nor engage in communication 
for material compensation, direct or indirect, paid 
or promised.” This proviso gives further protec- 
tion against commercial enterprises masquerading 
as amateurs, and defines the test of commercial 
traffic as that involving any sort of “compensa¬ 


tion” for the handling thercof. Accordingly, 
insofar as this country is concemed, an amateur 
may handle any traffic he sees fit to liandle, so 
long as he receives no compensation of any kind. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
International Convention restricts the exchange 
of Communications between different countries 
(intemationalh’) so that messages must be in 
plain language relating to experirnents in prog- 
ress, or remarks must be limited to those of a 
personal nature and of such unimportance that 
they would not normally be transmitted by way 
of commercial telegraph, radio or cable. 

Portable amateur stations will be licensed but 
must confine operation to definite pointe for which 
an itinerary has been filed in advance of trips 
with the Radio Supervisor. Note that portable 
stations may not be used while in motion under 
which condition they fall under the classification 
of mobile stations. Amateur mobile stations are 
not at present licensed. 

“The licensee of an amateur station shall keep 
an accurate log of station operation, in which shall 
be recorded the time of each transmission, the 
station called, the input power to the last stage 
of the transmitter, and thefrequency band used.” 
Amateur stations are authorized to use a maxi¬ 
mum power input into the last stage of a trans¬ 
mitter of one kilowatt. The Radio Act requires 
that the records of a station must be available to 
the radio authorities on demand. Such logs then 
assist the Supervisor in investigating interfercnce 
cases, allcged off-frcqucncy operation or other 
violations, determining when changes in fre¬ 
quency and power werc made, which conditions 
interfere and which do not, etc. The A.R.R..L. 
has designed a log-book especially to take care 
of this govemment requirement which will be 
described when we come to the discussion of 
“Operating a Station.” An accurate and com¬ 
plete station log is compul9ory. 

“Amateur stations must use adequately 
filtered direct current power supply or arrange- 
mente that produce equivalent effects to minimize 
frequency modulation and prevent the emission 
of broad signals.” The intent is to do away with 
a. c. signals and to prohibit transmitters with 
inherent frequency instability from producing 
“wobbly” signals on the air, using an unfair 
amount of the frequency territory to effect 
transmissiën. This parallels the regulation that 
requires that the minimum amount of power 
necessary to effect communication over a certain 
distance be used. As will be seen in subsequent 
chapters, variations in plate voltage effect the 
frequency of an oscillator, so that it takes a d.c. 
power supply to comply with the regulation s in 
every example of a self-controlled oscillator. 
Only oscillator-amplifier transmitters (crystal- 
controlled or self-excited oscillators) can be 
permitted to use a.c. plate supply, and even they 
only under the provisions (1) that they have a 
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buffer stage so that the ch&nging plate voltage 
on the amplifier has no opportunity to get back 
into the oscillator and affect its frequency and 
(2) that the oscillator and buffer stage are, of 
eourse, fed with d.c. In ham language, modulated 
signals are still permitted but “wobbulated” 
signals are prohibited. 

In general it is evident throughout the rcgula- 
tions that amateur stations should be judged by 
their external effects. Whenever general intcr- 
ference with broadcast reception on receiving 
apparatus of modern design exists, the Commis- 
sion regulations regarding quiet hours must be 
observed, and these will continue in effect until 
it can be shown that adjustments or alteration of 
the transmitting arrangement or methods of 
trcatment of the receivers to do away with the 
trouble have eliminated the difficulty. The quiet 
hours shall be eight to ten thirty p. m. local time, 
daily, and, in addition, quiet hours shall be ob¬ 
served on Sunday morning frorn 10:30 a. m. until 
1 p. m. It should be noted that if use of one 
frequency band causes local interferenee but 
another band does not, the station remains frec 
to opera te on the bands that do not give rise to 
this difficulty. Even operation on a different fre- 
quency in the same band may be used for opera¬ 
tion if it can be shown that it overcomes the 
trouble. 

Amateur stations are not permitted to cora- 
rnunicate with commercial or govemment sta¬ 
dions uiiless authorized by the licensing authority 
except in an cmergency or for testing purposes. 
This restriction does not apply to communieation 
with email pleasure craft such as yachts and motor 
boats holding Limited commercial station licenses 
which may have difficulty in establishing com- 
munication with commercial or govemment 
stations. 

Amateur stations are not authorized to broad¬ 
cast news, music, Ieotures or any other form of 
entertainment. 

No person, firm, company or Corporation 
within the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
knowingly utter or transmit, or cause to be 
uttered or transmitted, any false or fraudulcnt 
signal of distress, or communieation relating 
thereto. 

All persons who may have knowledgc of the text 
or simply of the existence of radio telegrams, or of 
any information whatever, obtained by means of 
the radio service, shall be bound to maintain and 
insure the secrecy of correspondence. 

All amateurs should be familiar with the laws 
and regulations, especially those provisions and 
penalties respecting violation of terms set forth 
in station and operators’ licenses, secrecy of 
messages and malicious interferenee. A penalty of 
$500 fine for each and every offense is stipulated 
(in addition to other penalties provided by law) 
for conviction of a violation of any provision of 
the Radio Act or regulations made imder that 


Act or of the provisions of treaties ratified and 
adhered to by the United States. 

The Radio Act of 1927 pro vides for the licensing 
of radio operators b> r the Secretary of Commerce. 
Operators’ licenses may be suspended by the 
Secretary of Commerce for a period of not more 
than two years upon satisfactory proof that the 
licensee (a) has violated any provision of any 
Act or treaty (or regulations made under such 
Act or treaty) binding on the United States 
which the Secretary of Commerce or the Com- 
mission is authorized by this Act to administer; 
or . . . (d) has transmitted superffuous radio 
Communications or signals or radio Communi¬ 
cations containiug profane or obscene words or 
language; or (e) has wilfully or maliciously inter- 
fcred with any other radio Communications or 
signals. 

OUR AMATEÜH HANDS 

The amateur has accustomed himself to many 
changes of different kinds in the last seven or 
eight years. Following each change in regulations 
there has been a readjustment to meet the new 
conditions. The nuraber of stations working in 
our different amateur bands depends on the 
individual purj>ose, convenience and enjoyment 
each mau tinds in using a certain territory. The 
reliability of communieation on a given frequency 
at a given time of day, the suitability of a given 
band for traffic or DX, the desires of the indi¬ 
vidual amateur in choosing his oircle of friends 
with whom he exacts to rnake contact on Sched¬ 
ule, the araount of interferenee to be cxpectcd at 
certain hours, and the time of day available for 
operating—all inffuencc the choice of an operating 
frequency. Many amateurs can use any onc of the 
scvcral available frequency bands at will. 

All our bands are in approximnte harmonie 
relation, although the graphical representation 
shows that some bands are “wider” than others 
and that this relation is not exact and holds truc 
for only certain sections of some hands. The 
bands are comraonly referred to by amateurs as 
the 1750-kc., 3500-kc., 7000-kc., 14,000-kc., 
2S-mc., and óG-mc. bands, so named for the 
portion common to each in this harmonie rela- 
tionship. 

The sketch shows the scvcral amateur bands. 
The density of the shading indicates the relative 
amount of amateur operation or amateur coin- 
munication going on in each different band in the 
spring of 1930. The amount of room in the bands 
is roughly proportional, for amateur purposes, 
to the width of the bands in küocycles. The num- 
ber of point-to-point services that could be ac- 
commodated without interferenee in the same 
amount of frequency territory is lirnited by the 
frequency stability possible to obtain by present 
methods, which of eourse are subject to constant 
improvement, but since amateurs work in bands 
and expect interferenee the consideration from 
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the stanclpoint of the number of stations that can 
operate without interference does not strictly 
hold. A rating of our bands by “ commercial 
channels” availablc shows 60, 52, 18, 13, 33, and 
25 channels available, start ing with the 1750-kc. 
(160-meter) band. By our own communication 
methods and practice a great many more contacts 
than this can be managed, however. The com- 
mercial-channel rating is based on the fact that 


tances in daylight. At night many records have 
been made using frequencies of 1750 kc., 3500 kc., 
7000 kc., and 14,000 kc. The 28-mc. band oj>cned 
for amateur work by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion at the request of the A.R.R.L. early in 1928 
has proved itself very useful for long and moder¬ 
ate distance communication on different occa¬ 
sions. It is still too early to predict its ultimate 
field of usefulness. Our experimenters have ob- 


B 



RELATIVE POSITION AND WiDTH OF THE AMATEUR BANDS IN THE HIGH FREQUENCY SPECTRUM 
(There is afso a band fro/n 400 ia 40 / Mc H not shou/n in this draujiny) 


at twice the frequency a signal takes twice the 
space in the spectrum or at least that it ap- 
proaches this as a limit, depending on frequency 
stability. Of course this is not exactly true but the 
figures are presented as of possible interest since 
the F.R.C. follows the plan of allocating point- 
to-point channels, allowing a certain small per¬ 
centage of the frequency as a channel width, and 
using a convcnient even number of kc. which 
approximates tliis value for assignments in 
different portions of the high-frcquency spectrum. 

The amateur bands are usually talked about in 
amateur circles by reference to the frequency in 
kilocycles or megacycles that is indicated below 
each band shown on the chart. Most of these are 
in round numbers and in harmonie rclation. The 
bands may bc expressed in terms of either fre¬ 
quency or wavelength as shown in the foliowing 
table: 


Kilocycles 


Meiers 

400,000 to 401,000 

0.7496 to 

0.74 

56,000 to 

60,000 

5.00 

to 

5.3G 

28,000 to 

30,000 

10.00 

to 

10.71 

14,000 to 

14,400 

20.83 

to 

21.43 

7,000 to 

7,300 

41.1 

to 

42.9 

3,500 to 

4,000 

75.0 

to 

S5.7 

1,715 to 

2,000 

150.0 

to 175.0 


The four last mentioned frequency bands have 
proved most useful in carrying on actual com¬ 
munication over great distanccs. The purpose of 
the Government in assigning many bands to ama¬ 
teurs is to give the amateur the freedorn which 
has always been his due. Only thus can knowledge 
of the behavior of the high frequencies incidental 
to actual communication be developed most fully. 
The experimenter is most interested in the two 
or three first mentioned frequency bands about 
which least is known. 

The 7000- and 14,000-kc. bands have proved 
most generally useful for low-power work over 
long distances both day and night. 14,000 kc. 
is the best frequency to use to cover great dis- 


tained good trans-ocean communication on this 
frequency on several occasions and find it similar 
to 14,000 kc. in sorae of its cffccts. We must look 
to them for information which will make this 
band of increasing practical use. 

The 3500-kc. frequency is regarded jus best for 
all consistent domestic communication. It is good 
for coast-to-coast work at night all the year except 
for a few summer monthfl. It is recommended for 
all amateur message-handling over medium dis¬ 
tances (1,000 rniles for example). Much of the 
friendly human contact between amateurs is in 
the 3500-kc. band. It is the band frorn which we 
make excursions to the higher frequencies on 
occasions when we desire foreign contacts. 

The 1750-kc. band contains many beginning 
amateurs, practicing code by listening to trans- 
missions arranged for their benefit. Many begin¬ 
ners may also be heard here making their first 
two-way contacts with each other. In addition to 
this, 17.30 kc. is a popular band for the radiophone 
men, and to a few traflic pushers who keep sched- 
ules on this frequency. It is also open to amateur 
television and picture-transmission. 

Using the higher frequencies, there is of ten 
difficulty in talking with stations w'ithin three or 
four hundred miles, while greater distances than 
this and also very short distances of ten or 
twenty miles can be covered with ease. 

In summer, transcontinental and foreign 
daylight work is best accomplished using 28,000 
kc. and 14,000 kc.; 14,000 kc. and 7000 kc. also 
may be used at night for the same purpose. 1750 
kc. is good at night for moderate distances. 
Amateurs once conducted a great deal of foreign 
contact work on 3500 kc. in addition to the do¬ 
mestic w T ork on this frequency, but this has been 
for the most part abandoned with the rush to the 
higher frequencies. The 1750-kc. frequency has 
the advantage that it is best for working with 
stations one or two hundred miles away. This 
band offers some excellent advantages to the chap 
who is getting started, due to less congestion and 
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interference from other amateur stations, ai- 
though there are lots of good things to listen to 
on the other frequencies. 

CANADIAN REGÜLATIONS 

Canadian amateurs wishing operators’ licenses 
must pass an examination bef o re a radio inspector 
in transmission and reception at a speed of ten 
words per minute or more. They must also pass 
a verbal examination in the operation of amateur 
apparatus of usual types, must have a working 
knowlcdge of procedure, and must have a little 
operatiog ability prior to taking the examination. 
Nothing is likely to be asked which is not covered 


in this Handbook. The fee for examination as 
operator is 50 cents and is payable to the Radio 
Inspector who examincs the candidate. 

The form for application for station license 
may be obtained either from a local Radio ln- 
spector's office or direct from the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, Radio Branch, Ottawa. 
This consists of a blank form wifch spaces for 
details regarding the station equipment and the 
uses to which it is to be put. The applicant must 
also sign a declaration of secrecy which, as a 
matter of fact, is executed at the time of obtain- 
ing the operator’s license. The annual fee for 
station licenses for amateur werk in Canada is 
$2.50. 



CHAPTER III 
Fundamentals 


I T is possible for the amateur to build and 
operate a station successfully even though 
his knowledge of the fundamental electrieal 
principles may be of a low order. But by so 
operating, he suffers a severe handicap. Almost 
everything that happens in any radio receiver or 
transmitter can be explained in terms of funda- 
mental electrieal principles and an understanding 
of these principles is naturally of genuine prac¬ 
tical value in permitting him to construct and 
rnanipulate radio apparatus intelligently. In 
addition to its real value in practical radio work, 
the gaining of a concept of elementary electrieal 
phenomena is really a most absorbing diversion 
— much more absorbing than the scanning of 
some text-books would lead one to believe. 

In the limited spaee of one chapter it is, of 
course, utterly impossible to present a complete 
outline of electrieal principles. And it is equally 
impossible to treat these principles in simple, 
direct language still retaining the degree of 
accuracy which would be considered essential by 
the advanced student, in the present instance, 
however, the aim is to treat the subject particu- 
larly for those prospective amateurs whose knowl¬ 
edge of electricity is limited to the fact that it 
bit es when the wrong wires are touehed at the 
wrong time. 

THE BASIS OF IT ALL 

Science, with its modern concept of matter, 
tells us that electricity is probably the only thing 
which exists in the universe. Every substance is 
known to consist of atoms the sinallcst par- 
ticles with which the chemist has to deal. These 
atoms, aceording to tlie present view, are eom- 
posed of a great many smaller partieles, cal led 
electrons, in constant motion around a centra! 
portion or nucleus. The electron has been proven 
to be a partiele of negative electricity and the 
nucleus a positive charge, so establishing that 
the ultimate partiele of matter is the ultimate 
partiele of electricity also. Whole volumes have 
been written in the attempt to provide a concept 
of the electron and its behavior and we can only 
suggest a study of them to the individual who 
wishes to carry in his mind a complete picture of 
its supposed characteristics. The chiof thing to 
remember is that all electrieal phenomena result 
froni the existonce and movement of these elec¬ 
trons. When an electric lamp is switched on, it 
lights because the normal rotation of electrons 
around thcir nucleuses in the wires from the 
power house and in the lamp has been upset 
sufficiëntly to cause some of the electrons to 
break out of their own family circle and move 
along the wires. 


HOW BIG IS THE ELECTRON? 

The electrons are astonishingly small. It has 
been computed, for instance, that if an ordinary 
16-candle power carbon-filament lamp werc 
switched on for one second and that if all the 
electrons passing through the filament were in 
some manner collected they could be counted in 
16,700 years only if 3,000,000 people were on the 
job const ant ly eounting them at the ratc of two 
each second. Notwithstanding their extremely 
small size, these electrons are extraordinarily 
energetic. A further statement may aid in the 
formation of some sort of mental picture. It 
has been estimated that if it werc possible to 
collect 2 grams of pure electrons and to form them 
into two spheres of equal size held 1 centimeter 
apart, they would re|>el each other with a force 
of 320 miliion, million, inillion, million tons. And 
this leads us to the fact that electrons or negative 
partieles of electricity mutually repel each other 
while negative and positive partieles have a vcry 
strong mutual attraction. 

In practical work, of course, we do not deal 
with individual electrons but with the enormous 
clouds of them which constitute matter as we 
know it. The number of electrons and their ar¬ 
rangement around the nucleus of each atom de- 
termine the characteristics of the material they 
constitute. But the electrons are exactly similar 
rcgardle88 of the kind of atoms from which they 
are obtained, and they all behave in exactly the 
same manner. In the atoms of some materials, 
the arrangement of electrons seeins to be a stable 
one, but in others, the motion of electrons is 
irregular and some electrons are constantly 
Icaving one atom and attaching themselves to 
another. When the electrons are held in a stable 
condition around the nucleus, the atom — or the 
material of which the atoms are a part — is said 
to be neutral. Should there be an excess of elec¬ 
trons. the material will have a negative electrieal 
charge whereas an insuflicieney of electrons for 
the neutral state will give the material a positive 
charge. 

When we rub a cat's fur, or scrape our feet 
along a dry carpet, or brush rubber or amber with 
a piece of silk, we actually cause electrons to 
detach themselves from one material and attach 
themselves to the other — thus charging one of 
them ncgatively and the otlier positively to the 
same degree. The condition is then an unstablc 
one and should the two objects be touehed again. 
the excess electrons on the negatively charged 
material will pass to the positively charged body, 
producing an electric current in the process. When 
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we make use of electric lights, electric heaters, 
telephones, flashlights, Street cars and radio in 
all its forms, it is this movement of electrons 
from onc atom to another which is actually rc- 
sponsible for everything that happens. And we 
have made great progress when we have realized 
that any electric current is actually the result 
of a flow of electrons in a body. 

CONDUCTORS AND INSULATORS 

The ease with which electrons are able to be 
transfer red from one atom to another is a rneasure 
of the conductivity of the material. When the 
electrons are able to flow readily, we say that 
the material is a “good” conductor. If they are 
not able to chase off to another atom quite so 
readily, we say that the substance offers more 
“resistance.” Should it be almost impossible for 
the electrons to break from their normal path 
around their own nucleus, the material is what we 
term “an insulator.” Copper, silver and most 
other metals are relatively good conductors of 
electricity while such substances as glass, mica, 
rubber, dry wood, ix>rcelain and shellac are 
relatively good insulators. 

The “resistance” of most substances varies 
with changes in temperature. Sometimes the 
variation is so great that a body ordinarily con- 
sidered an insulator becomes a conductor at high 
temperatures. The resistance of metals usually 
increases with an increasc in temperature while 
t he resistance of liquide and of carbon is decreased 
with increasing temperature. 

HOW ELECTRICITY IS PRODUCBD 

The ordinary electric cell and the electric gen¬ 
erator are the sourees of current used in ordinarv 
practice. The electric ccll may take the form of a 
so-called dry cell, a wet cell or perhaps a storage 
cell. In any case, the current is derived by a 
Chemical action within the cell. In the first two 
fomis mentioned, the action of the fluid (therc is 
a fluid even in a “dry” cell) tears down the stnic- 
ture of one of the clements or “poles” of the cell, 
producing an excess of electrons in one element 
and a deficiency in the other. Thus, when the 
clements are connected by a conductor, this un- 
balance of electrons results in a flow of electrons 
from one element to the other and the effect of 
the flow is what we know as an electric current. 
In the storage cell, the Chemical change is re- 
versible and the ccll can be “recharged.” The 
marnier in which the electric generator produces a 
current is to be discussed at a later stage. 

the volt; the ampkre 

.lust as soon as electrons are removed from one 
body and bccome attached to a second one, i hert* 
is created a firm desire on the part of the es- 
tranged electrons to return to their normal posi- 
tion. This desire results in what we know as 
electrical pressure. The excess electrons on the 


negatively charged pole of a battery, attempting 
to return to the positively charged pole, create an 
electrical pressure between the two terminals 
connected to these poles. This pressure is terrned 
electromotive force and the unit of measurement, 
widely used in our radio work, is the volt. In the 
ordinary dry cell (when fresh) the electromotive 
force between the two terminals is of the order of 
1.5 or 1.6 volts. Should we have two such cells, 
and should we connect the negatively charged 
Terminal of one to the positively charged ter¬ 
minal of the second cell we would then have twice 
the voltage of one cell between the remaining two 
free terminals. In this example we have connected 
the cells in “series” and the combination of the 
two cells becomes what we know as a battery. 
In the comrnon “B” battery, which has been so 
widely used with radio receivers, a great. many 
small cells are so connected in series to provide 
a relatively high electromotive force or voltage 
!>etween the outer terminals. Another rnethod of 
oonnecting a battery of cells t.ogether is to join all 
the positively charged terminals and all the nega¬ 
tively charged terminals. The voltage between 
the two sets of terminals will Uien be just the 
same as that of a single cell hut it will be possible 
to take a greater amount of current from the 
battery than would have been possible from the 
single cell. The measuring unit of the arnount of 
current flowing in a conductor is the ampere. 

In practical work we use meters to measurc 
voltage or current. The voltmeter is connected 
across the jx>ints between which the unknown 
voltage exists while the ainmeter is connected in 
“series” with the conductor in which the current 
flows. With this arrangement, the ainmeter be¬ 
comes a part of the conductor itself. In both 
cases, the reading in volts or amperes will be 
indicated directly on the scale of the instrument. 

DIRECTION OF FLOW 

There is one point in connection with current 
flow which is likely to cause confusion in the 
reader s mind if particular attention is not paid 
to it. The drift of electrons along a conductor 
(which constitutes a current How) is always from 
the negative to the positive terminal. On the other 
hand, the usual conception is that of electricity 
flowing from the positive to the negative terminal. 
The discrcpancy results from the fact that the 
pioneer electrical experimenters, having no 
accurate understanding of the nature of elec- 
tricity, assuined the direct ion to bc from positive 
to negative. It is unfortunate that wc must still 
say that a current flows from positive to negative 
when the opposite is actually the case. However, 
just so long as the facts are recognized clearly, 
no confusion need result. 

DIRECT AND ALTEKNAT1NG CURRENT 

üf course, all electric currents do not flow con- 
tinuously in the same direotion along a conduc- 
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tor. The currents produced by batteries and by 
some generators flow in this manner, and are 
termed direct currents. Should the current, for 
some reason or other, increase and decrease at 
periodic intervals or should it stop and st-art fre¬ 
quent Iy it is still a direct current though it would 
be a fluctuating or intermittent one. 

The type of current most generally used for 
the supply of power in our homes does not flow 
in one direct ion only, but reverses its direction 
rnany times each second. The electron drift or 
flow in a conductor carrying such a current first 
increases to a maximum, falls to zero, reverses 
its direction, again rises to a maximum and again 
falls to zero to reverse its direction again and 
continue the process. In most of the power cir¬ 
cuits, the current flows in one direction for 
1 /120th of a second, reverses and flows in the 
opposite direction for another l/120th of a second 
and so on. In other words, the complete cycle of 
reversal oceupies l/60th of a second. The number 
of complete cycles of flow in one second is termed 
the frequency of the current. In the instance 
under discussion wc would say that the frequency 
of the current is 60 cycles per second. AU currents 
which reverse their direction in this manner are 
known as alternating currents. We are to find 
that they are not by any means limited to the 
circuits which supply power to our homes. Tele- 
phone and radio circuits, for instance, are vir- 
tually riddled with alternating currents having 
a wide variety of frecpicncies. The currents which 
are produced by the voice in a telephone lino may 
have frcquencies bet ween about 100 and 5,(XX) 
cycles per second while the alternating currents 
which we are to handle in the circuits of a radio 
transmitter may have a frequency as high as 14 
or even 28 million cycles. Because of the high 
frcquencies used in radio work the practice of 
speaking in terms of cycles per second is an 
awkward one. It is custoinary, instead, to use 
kilocydes — the kilocycle being one thousand 
cycles. Yet another widely used term is the 
megacyde — a million cycles. 

Alternating current, unlike direct current, can- 
not be generaled by batteries. For the supply of 
commercial power it is almost alwayg produced 
by rotating machines driven by steam turbines. 
In radio work we make use of this current for the 
supply of power to our radio apparatus but the 
vcry high frequency alternating currents in the 
radio transmitter are almost invariably produced 
by vacuum tubes connected in appropriate 
circuits. 

RESI8TANCE AND KESISTOKS 

Now that we have some conception of what an 
electric current really is and of the different forms 
in which electricity is to be found, we may pro- 
ceed to examine its effects in the apparatus which 
is to be used in radio work. 

The most common equipmeiit used in radio 


work is the conductor. We have alrcady men- 
tioned that any substance in which an electric 
current can flow is a conductor and we have also 
pointed out that some substances conduct more 
readily than others — they have less resistanee. 
Most of the conductors in radio apparatus are 
required to have the greatest conductivity or the 
least resistanee possible. They are of metal, 
usually copper. But rnany of the conductors are 
actually placed in the circuit to offer some defi- 
nite amount of resistanee. They are known under 
the general term of resütors and the amount of 
resistanee they (or any conductor) offer is meas- 
ured in ohms. 

When a current flows in any electric circuit, the 
size or amplitude of the current is determined by 
the clcctromotive force in the circuit and the re- 
sist-ance of the circuit. The relations which deter- 
mine just what current flows are known as Ohms 
Law. It is an utterly simple law but onc of such 
great value that it should bc studied with par- 
ticular care. With its formula, carrying terms for 
current, electromotive force and resistanee, we are 
able to find the actual conditions in rnany cir¬ 
cuits, providing two of the three quantities are 
known. When 1 is the current in amperes, E is the 
electromotive force in volts and R is the circuit 
resistanee in ohms, the formulas of Ohm s Law 
are: 



The resistanee of the circuit can therefore bc 
found by dividing the voltage by the current; the 
current can be found by dividing the voltage by 
the resistanee; the electromotive force or c.m.f. 
is equal to the product of the resistanee and the 
current.. At a later stage it will be shown just how 
valuable may be the practical application of this 
law to the ordinary problems of our radio work. 

A good analogy can be made by considering 
for a moment some fluid acting in a mechanica! 
circuit. In C the pump has a similar function to 
that of the battery. A shut-off valve Controls 
the current flow in the pipe similarly to that 
of the key in the electric circuit. The walls of 
the pipe offer “resistanee” to the flow of fluid 
just as the atoinic structure of the connecting 
wires and resistor holds back the flow of electric 
current in the electric circuit. A water pressurc 
meter and a “rate-of-fiow’' meter have the samc 
uses in such a circuit that the voltmeter and 
ammeter have in measuring the electrical pres- 
sure and ratc of current flow in the elect ric circuit. 

The higher the “pressure” the more fluid 
will flow through the pipe. The smaller the 
pipe the greater its “resistanee' and the less 
the current permitted to flow. 

SE KI ES AXD PAK ALLEE COXXECTIOXS 

The resistors used in electrical circuits to in¬ 
troducé a known amount of resistanee are made 
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up in a variety of forins. The most common con- 
sists of wire, of some high resistance metal, wound 
on a porcelain former. To obtain very high values 
of resistance the wire must be extremely fine. 
Recause this introducés manufacturing difficul- 
ties, some of the high value resistors which are not 
required to carry heavy current are made up of 
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small resistors of some carbon compound or 
similar high resistance material. Resistors, like 
cclls, may be connected in series, in parallel or in 
series-parallel. When two or more resistors are 
connected in series, the total resistance of the 
group is higher than that of any of the units. 
Should two or more resistors be connected in 
parallel, the total resistance is decreased- 'The 
chart on the next page shows how the value of a 
bank of resistors in series, parallel or series-parallel 
may be computed. 

U8INQ OHM S LAW 

Every part of an elcctric circuit has some 
resistance. We have shown how cells can be 
connected in series and how resistances can be 
connected in series. Different electrical instru- 
nients can be connected in series in the eleclric 
circuit. In the diagram, the tubes, the rheostat, 
and the three cells of the storage battery make up 
the series circuit. The two vacuurn tubes are con¬ 


nected in parallel, but they are in series with 
respect to the rest of the circuit. The rheostat is a 
variable resistance and is used to ohange the cur¬ 
rent flowing in the circuit by changing a part of 
the resistance of the whole circuit and therefore 
in effect changing the whole resistance which is 
the sum of all the parts. The rheostat has part of 
the circuit resistance, the exact value depending 
on the positioii of the rheostat arm and the 
amount of resistance wire that it includes in the 
circuit. The cells themselves have some interna! 
resistance, depending on their condition. The 
filaments have au increasing resistance with in- 
crease in temperaturc. This in turn depends on 
the currcnt through the tubes. The circuit re¬ 
sistances of the lead wires are so small that t hey 
can be neglected for practical computations. lf 
the lead wires are of copper and have a large 
cross-sectional area (the kind of wire and the si/,e 
wire used detenninc the “conductivity ” |mhosl 
which is the reciprocal of the resist ance in such a 
circuit) their resistance is so small that we need 
not consider it. If dry cells are used, their resist¬ 
ance may be neglected if they are ncw. Storage 
cells always have a very low internal resistance 
if they are cared for and kept charged. 

VOLTAGE DKOPS 

WTien current flows through a resistance we 
have what is oalled a “voltage drop” across the 
resistance. The voltage drop is always ecjual to 
the voltage which causes the current to (low 
through the resistance. The voltage drop across 
the filament of a vacuum tube can always be 
found by Ohms Law and is the resistance (of 
the filament) time» the current flowing through 
it. The sum of all the voltage drops across the 
various pieces of apparatus in a series circuit is 
always equal to the voltage of the source (or the 
sum of the voltages in the circuit if there be more 
than one source). This law is known as Kirchoff’s 
Law. So the combined voltage drop across the 
rheostat and the pnralleled (ilaments will always 
be equal to the voltage of the storage battery 
(six volts). 

Keeping these relations in mind we can find 
the resistance of any part of the circuit. For 
exarnple, we have a detector and one stage 
audio amplifier using two UX-201-A tubes. 
What resistance ( Rx) should we conneet in 
the circuit to use a six-volt battery with this 
outfit? 

On the box in which the tube came we find 
that the manufacturen* spccify a terminal voltage 
of 5 volts and a filament current of .25 ( l /i) am¬ 
père for each tube. This, then, will be the volt age 
drop or terminal voltage of the tube under op- 
erating conditions. We have two tubes each re- 
quiring .25 amperes, so our storage battery will 
have to supply 2 X .25 or .5 (H) ampere. lf pos- 
sible, always find the current and voltage (or 
the effect ive resistance) of the portions of the 
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circuit in parallel before trying to find out about 
the series branches of the circuit. 

Because the summation of the voltage drops 
equals the voltage of the source, the drop across 
the rheostat equals 6 volts minus 5 volts or 1 
volt. We have assumed that the drops in the 


varies with its temporature but for rafced voltage 
and current can be deterrnined closely by Ohm s 
Law and the information supplied by the manu¬ 
facturen A five-volt tube having a filament cur¬ 
rent of one-fourth ampere, for example, lias a 
resistance of 5 divided by H, or 20 ohms. When 
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battery and Icads are negligible, which is nearly 
true. 

Now we know two things about the rheostat. 
The voltage drop across it must be 1 volt. The 
current through it is .5 ampere. By Ohm’s Law 
the resistance is: 


E __ 

i~K 


2 ohms. 


A six-ohm rheostat, giving about three times 
this resistance, should be chosen for fchis purpose, 
assuring the fiill necessary variation and making 
it possible to compcnsate for any excess voltage 
after fhe battery has been on charge, or to reduce 
the voltage below five volts if desired. 

The resistance of a vacuum-tube filament 


two tubes are connected in parallel the resistance 
of the combination is: 


J_ lliRz 2 0X20 

11 m Ri+It» ” 20 + 20 ™ 
llxlïi 


10 ohms 


We can check the accuracy of our problom 
sol ut ion by using our answers and the e.m.f. in 
the circuit and solving for the current: 


E 6 volts 

R 10 ohms-f2 ohms ' 2 ‘ un,>< I( 
/d=combined resistance of tubes plus 
resistance of rheostat at proper setting 

For practical purposes the intemal resistance 
of storage cells in good condition can be neglectcd, 
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siuee these resistances are small in comparison 
with vacuum-tube and rheostat resistance. Thus 
it is that in the vacuum-tube circuit shown in 
the large diagram, the uiring and R\, R* and Ri 
are neglectcd. 

HEATING EFFECT AND POWER 

The heating effect of the electric current is due 
to molecular friction in the wire caused by the 
flow of electricity fchrough it. This effect depends 
on the reslstance of the wire; for a given time 
(seconds) and current (amperes) the heat gen- 
erated will be proportional to the resistance 
through which the current flows. The power used 
in heating or the heat dissipated in the circuit 
(which may be considered sometimes as an un- 
desired power loss) can be deterinined by sub- 
stitution in the foliowing equations. 

Power (watts) = EI 
We already know that E — Ut 
Therefore P=IR X/ - PR 

It will be noted that if the current in a resistor 
and the resistance value are known, we can 
readily find the power. Or if the voltage across a 
resistance and the current through it are known 
or measured by a suitable voltmeter and am- 
meter, the product of volts and amperes will 
give the instantaneous power. Knowing the aj>- 
proximatc value of a resistor (ohms) and the ap- 
plied voltage across it, the watts power dissipa- 
tion in that resistor will bc E*/R. 

Just as we can measure power dissipation in a 
resistance we can determine the plate power 
input to a vacuum-tube transmitter, oscillator 
or amplifier by the product of the measured plate 
voltage and plate current. Since the plate cur¬ 
rent is usually measured in milliampcres or 
(housandthR of amperes, it is nccessary to divide 
the product of plate volts and milliamperes by 
1000 to give the result direcfcly in watts. 

Part C of the diagram showing the variation 
of output of a generator with different resistance 
loads suggests how a voltmeter and ammeter 
may be connected for measuring the power out¬ 
put of the generator or the power dissipated in 
the resistor. The power will be EXI in all cases, 
but this product will be zero in either A or B 
where either I or E is zero. As shown by the sketch 
the maximum power in the load is obtained when 
the load resistance equals the internal resistance 
of the battery or generator. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT FLOW 

In all of these examples we have been assuming 
that direct currents are being considered. When 
we impress an alternating voltage on circuits such 
as those discussed we will cause an alternating 
current to flow, but this current may not be of 
the same value as it would be with direct current. 
In many instances, such as that of a vacuum tube 
filament connected to a source of alternating cur¬ 


rent by short wires, the behavior of the circuit 
would follow Ohm’s Law as it has been giveii and 
if alternating current meters were used to read 
the current and voltage we could compute the 
resistance of the circuit with sufficiënt accuracy 
for all ordinary practical purposes. ShouJd there 
be a coil of wire in the circuit, however, or any 
electrical apparatus which is not a pure resistance, 
it would not necessarily be possible to apply our 
simple formula with satisfactory results. Ah 
explanation of the reason for this involves an 
understanding of the characteristics of other 
electrical apparatus, particularly of coils and 
condensors, which have very important parts to 
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piay in all radio circuits. We shall procecd to treat 
them. 


ELECTROM AGN ETISM 

When any electric current is passed through a 
conductor, magnetic elïects are produced. Little 
is known of the exact nature of the forces which 
come into play but for convenience it is assumed 
that they are in the form of Iines surrounding the 
wire; they are termed lines of magnetic force. It 
is known that these lines of force, in the form of 
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conccntrie circlos around the conductor, Iie in 
planos at right angles to the axis of the conductor. 

The magnetic field onnslituted hy these lincs of 
force exists oniy whon current is flowing through 
the wire. When the curront is started through the 
wire, we may think of the magnetic field as com¬ 
ing into being and sweeping outward from the 
axis of the wire. And on the cessation of the cur- 
rent fiow, the field collapses toward the wire again 
and disappears. When a conductor is wound into 
the form of a coil of many turns, the magnetic 
field becomes stronger because there are more 
lines of force. The force is expressed in terins of 
magneto-motive force (m.m.f.) which depends on 
the number of turns of wire, the size of the coil 
and the amount of current flowing through it. 
The same magnetizing effect can l>e secured with 
a great many turns and a weak current or with 
fewer turns and a stronger current. If ten amperes 
fiow in one turn of wire, the magnetizing effect is 
10 amperc-turns. Should one ampère fiow in ten 
turns of wire, the magnetizing effect is also 10 
ampere-turns. 

'1'he length of the magnetic circuit, the material 
of which it is made and the cross-sectional area. 
determine wliat “magnetic’’ current or flux (<t>) 
will be present. Just as the resistance of the wire 
deterinines wliat current will fiow in the electric 
circuit, the reluctance (m) of the magnetic circuit 
(depending on length, area and material) acts 
similarly in the magnetic circuit. 


E 

/ in the electric circuit; so 

_ m.m.f.. . . . 

•P -in the magnetic circuit. 


The magnetic field about wires and coils may 
be traced with a compass ncedle or by sprinkling 
iron filings on a sheet of paper held about the coil 
through which current is passing. When there is 
an iron core the increased magnetic force and t he 
concentration of the field about the iron is readily 
discernible. 

Permeability is the ratio between the flux 
density produced by a certain m.m.f. and the 
flux density that the same m.m.f. will produce 
in air. Iron and nickel have higher permeability 
than air. Iron has quite high permeability, is of 
low cost, and is therefore very commonly used in 
magnetic circuits of electrical deviccs. 

The permeability of iron varies somewhat 
depending on the treatment it receives during 
manufacture. »Soft iron has low reluctivity, 
another way of saying that its permeability is 
extremely high. The molecules of soft iron are 
readily turned end to end by biïnging a current- 
carrying wire or a permanent magnet near. When 
the influence is removed they just as quickly 
résumé their former positions. When current 
flows around a soft iron bar we have a magnet. 
When the circuit is broken so the current cannot 
fiow, the molecules again assume their hit-or- 


miss positions. TJttle or no magnetic effect rc- 
inains. When a steel bar is subjected t<> the same 
magneto-inofive force in the same way, it has 
less magnetic effect. Ilowever, when the current 
is removed. the molecules tend to liold their end- 
to-end positions and we have produced a penna- 
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neut magnet. Compass needles are made in thi» 
way. Permanent magnets lose their magnet ism 
only when subjected to a reversed m.m.f., when 
heated very hot or when jarred violently. 

INDUCTANCH 

'1'he thought. to be kopt constantly in mind is 
that whenever a current passes through a coil it 
sets up a magnetic field around the coil; that t he 
strength of the field varies as the current varies; 
and that the direction of the field is reversed if t he 
direct ion of current fiow is reversed. Jt is of inter¬ 
est now to find that the converse holds true 
that if a magnetic field passes through a coil, an 
electro-motive force is induced in the coil; that if 
the applied field varies. the induced voltage 
varies; and that if the direction of the field is 
reversed, the direction of the current produced by 
the induced voltage is reversed. This phenomenon 
provides us with an explanation of many electri- 
cal effect.s. It serves in the present instance to 
give us soine understanding of that valuablc 
property of coils — self-inductance. Should wc 
pass an alteraating current through a coil of 
many turns of wire, the field around the coil will 
increase and decrease first in one direction and 
then in the other direction. The varying field 
around the coil, however, will induce a varying 
voltage in the coil and the current produced by 
this induced voltage will always be in the op|x>- 
site direction to that of the current originally 
passed through the wire. The result, therefore, is 
that because of its property of self-induction, the 
coil tends constantly to prevent any change in 
the current flowing through it and hence to limit 
the amount of altemating current flowing. The 
effect can be considered as electrical inertia. 
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Should wc pass a continuous and steady direct 
currcnt through such a coil we would build up a 
magnetic field as the current started to flow but 
sincc the strength and direction of the field would 
be unchanging, the only effect on the current 
would be that due to the resistance of the wire in 
the coil. A varying or an alternating current is. 
however, definitely changed in character by 
passing through the coil. lt is for this reason that 
Ohm s Law, as we have outlined it so far, cannot 
be used to determine accurately the conditions in 
t he circuit. 

Coils, because of their property of self-induc- 
tion or inductance are termed inductances or 
inductors. They are vcry widely used in radio 
work. Those used in the power circuits of trans- 
initters, where Iow frequency alternating current 
is used, ustially consist of several thousand turns 
of wire wound on an iron core. In other positions 
in transmitters and receivers, where the alternat- 
ing currents are of a vcry high frequency, the coils 
usually consist of turns of wire wound on a former 
of sorne insulating material but without any core 
other than the air inside the former. In some 
cases, taps are taken frorn the winding so that the 
arnount of inductance in the circuit may be varied 
by al tering the number of turns in use. 

Inductance is measured in “henrys." The in¬ 
ductance of a coil depends on the nurnl>er of its 
turns, the diameter and shape of the coil and on 
t he permeability of the core. The coils used with 
vcry high frequency currcnts usually have an in¬ 
ductance well below onc henry. For this reason 
the more convenient terms millihenry and wi- 
crohenry are used. The millihenry is one one- 
thousandth of a henry, the microhenry one mil- 
lionth of a henry. 

TRANSFORMERS AND GENERATOR* 

W e have stated that if a magnetic field passes 
through a coil, an eleetro-motive force is induced 
in the coil. Not only does this phenomenon pro- 
vidc us with an explanation of self-inductance in 
coils but it permits an understanding of how 
transformers and generators operate. Transform- 
ers are very widely used in radio work — their 
essential purpose being to convert an alternating 
eurrent supply to one of higher or lower voltage. 
In transmitters, for instance, there will be one or 
more transformers serving to step down the 110- 
volt supply voltage to 7.5, 10 or 11 volts for the 
filament of the transmitting tubes. Thcn there 
will be another transformcr to step up the 110 - 
volt supply to 500, 1000 or perhaps several thou¬ 
sand volts for the platc supply of the transmitting 
t ubes. These transformers will consist of windings 
on a square core of thin iron strips. The IlO-volt 
supply will flow through a primary winding and 
the magnetic field created by this current flow, 
because it is cotninon to all windings on the core. 
will induce voltages in all the windings. Should 
one of the secondary windings have twice the 


number of turns on the primary winding, the sec¬ 
ondary voltage developed will be approximately 
twice that of the primary voltage. Should one of 
the secondary windings have one third of the 
primary turns, the voltage developed across the 
secondary will be one third the primary voltage. 
Direct current flowing in the primary of such a 
transform would build up a magnetic field as the 
current started to flow but the field would be a 
fixed one. So long as the primary current remained 
steady there would be no voltages developed in 
the secondaries. This is the reason why trans¬ 
formers cannot be operated from a continuous 
source of direct current. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is to be found 
in the alternating current generator a sirnpl’- 
fied diagram of which is shown. In one common 
forrn of alteroator, the magnetic field is fixed and 
voltages are induced in the coil by its rotation in 
the field. The rcsult is exactly similar to that 
which would hc obtained if the coil were fixed and 
the field rotated around it. As the coil turns from 
the horizontal position it is cut by an increasing 
numl>erof magnetic lines of force and the induced 
voltage incrcases until it, bceomes a maximum 
when the coil is vcrtical. As the coil continues to 
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rotatc towards the horizontal position the in- 
duced voltage decreases until it becomes zero 
when the coil is again in the horizontal plane. 
When the coil continue* its rotation front this 
position, the direction of the field with respect to 
the turns of the coil has now been reversed and 
the voltages bet ween the ends of the coil has 
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therefore been reversed. As the coil continues its 
rotation, the voltage again climbs to a maximum 
and falls to zero when the coil reaches its original 
horizontal position. In the actual generator, of 
course, the rotation of the coil (the armaiure) is 
very rapid. The speed of rotation in the elemen- 
tary machine shown in the diagram would di- 
rectly govern the frequency of the alternating 
voltage produced. In the practical alternator, of 
course, the arrangement is much more complex 
and the electro-magnet which produces the field 
rnay have rnany pairs of poles. A similar machine 
is used to generate direct current. The ehief 
difïcrcnce in it is that a commutator is provided 
on its shaft to rectify the output of the armature. 
This process involvcs changing the direction of 
every alternatc half-cycle — so eausing all the 
pulses of voltage generated to be in the same 
direction. 

THE BEACTANCE OF COILS 

As wc have said, a coil tends to limit the 
amount of current which an alternating voltage 
can send through it. A further very important 
fact is that a given coil with a tixed amount of 
inductance will impede the flow of a high fre¬ 
quency alternating current much more than a low 
frequency current. We know, then, that the 
characteristic of a coil in impeding an alternating 
current flow depends both on the inductance of 
the coil and on the frequency of the current. This 
combined effect of frequency and inductance is 
termed reu da nee, or indudiue readance. The re- 
actance of a coil is cornputed with the aid of 
the formula Xl = 2 irfL when Xl is the induc- 
tive reactance; tt = 3.1410; ƒ Ls the frequency in 
cycles per second and L is the inductance of the 
coil in henrys. 

CONDENSERS 

In radio circuits condensors play just as im¬ 
portant a part as coils. Condensers and coils, 
in fact, are al most always used together. The 
condenser consists essentially of two or more 
metal plates separated by a thin layer of somc 
insulating medium frorn a second similar plate or 
set of plates. The insulating medium between the 
metal clements of the condenser is termed the 
dieledric. Unvarying direct current cannot flow 
through a condenser because of the insulation 
between the plates. But a steady voltage applied 
to the terminals of such a condenser will cause it 
to become charged. The effect, to return to a dis- 
cussion of electrons, is simply that one elemeut 
of the condenser is provided with an excess of 
electrons — thus becoming negatively chargcd — 
while the other plate suffers a deficiency of elec¬ 
trons and is therefore positively charged. Should 
the charging voltage be removed now and the two 
clements of the condenser joined with a conduc¬ 
tor, a flow of electrons would take place from the 
negative to the positive plate. In other words, a 
current would flow. 


The characteristic which permits a condenser 
to be charged in this marnier is termed capacity 
or capacitance. The capacity of a condenser de¬ 
pends on the number of plates in each element, 
the area of the plates, the distance by which they 
are separated by the dielectric and the nature of 
the dielectric. Glass or mica as the dielectric in a 
condenser would give a greater capacity than air 
— other things being equal. The “dielectric 
constants ” for different materials and the formula 
used for computing the capacity of condensers are 
to be found in the Appendix. 

The unity of capacity is the farad. A condenser 
of one farad, however, would be so large that its 
construction would be impractical. A more com- 
mon term in practical work is the microfarad 
(abbreviated /ifd.) while another (used particu- 
larly for the small condensers in high-frcquency 
apparatus) is the micro-microfarad (ahbrevi- 
ated /iMfd.). The first is one milliontli of a farad; 
the second is one millionth of a microfarad. 

A considerable variety of types of condensors is 
used in radio work. Perhaps the most cornmonly 
known type is the variable condenser — a unit 
comprising two sets of metal plates, one capable 
of being rotated and the other fixed and with the 
two groups of plates interleaving. In this case, the 
dielectric is almost invariably air. The fixed con¬ 
denser is also widely used. Often it consists of two 
sets of metal foil plates separated by thin sheets 
of mica, the whole unit being enclosed in rnolded 
bakelite. Yet another type — usually of high 
capacity — consists of two or more long strips of 
tin foil separated by thin waxed paper, the whole 
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thing being rolled into compact form and cn- 
closed in a metal can. Coramon units of this 
type have capacities between one and four 
microfarads. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT IN A CONDENSER 

We can readily understand how very different 
will be the performance of any condenser when 
direct or alternating voltages are applied to it. 
The direct voltages will cause a siidden chargiug 
current, but that is all. The alternating voltages 
will resiilt in the condenser becoming charged 
first io one direction and then the other — this 
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rapidly changing charging current actually being 
t he equivalent of an alternating current through 
the condenser. Many of the condensere in radio 
circuits are used just because of this effect. They 
serve to allow an alternating current to flovv 
through some portion of the circuit, at the 
same time preventing the flow of any direct 
current. 

Of course, condensers do not permit alternating 
currents to flow through them with perfect ea.se. 
They impede an alternating current just as an 
inductance does. The term capacilive reaclance is 
used to describe this effect in the case of con¬ 
densers. Unlike the performance of inductances, 
condensers have a reactance which is inversdy pro- 
portional to the condenser capaoity and the 
frequency of the applicd voltage. The formula 


for its computation is therefore Xc 


1 


where 


2 *fC 

X c is the capacitivc reactance; 3.1416; ƒ is 
the frequency in cycles per second and C is the 
capaoity of the condenser in farads. 


CONDENSER CONNECTIONS 

Capacitances can be connected in series or 
in parallel like resistances or inductances. How- 
ever, connecting condensers in parallel makes the 
total capacitancc greater. In the case of resistance 
and inductance, the value is lessened by making a 
parallel connection. 

The equivalent capacity of condensers con¬ 
nected in parallel is the sum of the capacities of 
the several condensers so connccted; 

C=C, FC,-f-C, 

'1'he equivalent capacity of condensors con¬ 
nected in series is expressed by the following 
formula which can be simplified as shown when 
bul two condensers are considered: 

i = _L + ±.l 

C <\ • c^c, c c.+c, 

It is sometimes necessary to connect filter 
condensers in series, as this increases the break¬ 
down voltage of the combination while it of course 
decreases the capacity available. Condensers of 
just the sarfie size are most effectively connected 
in series for this purpose. Voltage tends to divide 
across series condensere in inverse proportion to 
the capacity, so that the smaller of two series 
condensers will break down firet if the condensers 
are of equal voltage rating. High-resistancc units 
are of ten used in such applications to equalize 
the voltage drops and protect condenser banks 
from unequal voltage distribution. As the re- 
sistors are placed directly across the terminals of 
each condensor and across the high-voltage line. 
they are necessarily wasteful of power. Before 
selecting filter condensers the operating con- 
ditions, voltage peaks and r.rn.s. values should 
be carefully considered. For complete information 


on such thirigs, reference to the chapter of this 
Ilfindbook on Power Supply is suggested. 

DISTRI BUTED INDUCTANCE, CAPACITY AND 

RESISTANCE 

So far we have considered three very important 
properties of electrical circuits and apparatus: 
Resistance, inductance and capacity. Resistors, 
coils and condensers are all built to have as much 
of one of these properties as possible without 
ha ving a great deal of the other two. These 
•‘lumped’* properties can then be utilized in a 
circuit to produce the required effect on the cur¬ 
rent and voltage distribution. In every sort of 
coi! and (condenser, however, we find not the one 
property for which the instrument was used but 
a combination of all the electrical properties we 
have mentioned. And for this reason most design 
work is somewhat of a compromis©. Kvery coil 
and transformer winding has resist ance and dis- 
tributed capacity between the turiis in adclition 
to the inductance that makes it a useful device. 
Then, every condenser introducés resistance 
losses also. Resistors, as another example, quite 
often have considerable inductance and dis- 
tributed capacity between the turns of wire with 
which it may be wound. 

OïTMS LAW FOR ALTERNATING CURRENT 

We start to realize the importance of these 
“accidental” charade ris tics just as soon as we 
endeavor to apply Ohms Law to circuits in 
which alternating current flows. If inductances 
did not have any resistance we could assume that 
the current through the coil would be equal to 
the voltage divided by the reactance. But the 
coil will have resistance, and this resistance will 
act with the reactance in limitiug the current 
flow. The oombined effect of the resistance and 
reactance is termed the impedance in the case of 
both coils and condensere. The Symbol for im¬ 
pedance is Z and it is computcd from this formula: 

z=Vip+x* 

where R is the resistance of the coi! and where A’ 
is the reactance of the coil. The ferms Z y R and 
X are all expressed in ohms. Ohm s Law for alter¬ 
nating current circuits then becomes 

/=| Z=j E = IZ 

/ I 

In finding the current flow through a condenser 
in an alternating current circuit we can often 

E 

assume that I = tt- (X c being the capacitive re- 

Ac 

actance of the condenser). The use of the term 
Z (impedance) is, in such cases, made unneces- 
sary because the “accidental” resistance of the 
usual good condenser is not high enough to 
warrant consideration. When there is a resistance 
in series with the condenser, however, it can be 
taken into account in exactly the same marmer as 
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was the resistance of the eoil in the exaraple just 
given. The impedanec of the condenser-resistanee 
eombination is then eoniputeci and used as the / 
term in the Ohm’s I.aw fonnulas. 

THE 8INE WAVE 

In the diagram illust rating the action of the 
alternator in generating an alternating voltage 
we gave a curve indicating the voltage developed 
by the alternator during one complete cycle. 
This curve, as obtained with a theoretically j>er- 
fect alternator, is known as a sine curve. AI1 the 
formulas given for alternating current circuits 
have been derivecl with the assumption that any 
alternating voltage under consideration would 
follow such a curve. It is evident that both the 
voltage and current are swinging continuously 
between their positive maximum and negativo 
maximum values and the beginner must wonder 
how one can speak of so many amperes of alter¬ 
nating current when the value is changing eon- 
tinuously. The problem is simplified in practica) 
work by considering that an alternating current 
has a value of one arnpere when it produces heat 
at the same average rate as one arnpere of con- 
tinuous direct current flowing through a given 
resistor. This effective value of an alternating 
current, if it follows a sine curve or has a sinu- 
soidal wave form, is equal to the maximum or 
peak current divided by the square root of 2. In 
the same way the effective value of an alternating 
voltage is its peak value divided by the square 
root of 2. The usual alternating current ammetcr 
or volt meter gives a direct reading of this effee- 
tive or rooi meun square current or voltage. 

Referring again to the diagram illust rating the 
action of an alternator we note that the point of 
maximum voltage on each al tem at ion corrcs|xmds 
to the point of maximum current. This, we must 
learn, is actually not a vcry common condition. 
It has been mentioned that in a circuit containing 
inductance the rise of current is delayed by the 
eflect of electrical inertia presented by the in¬ 
ductance. Both increases and decreases of current 
are similarly delayed. It is also true that a current 
must flow into a condenser before its clements can 
be charged and so provide a voltage difference 
between its terminals. Because of these facts, we 
say that a current ‘‘lags’’ behincl the voltage in 
a circuit which has a preponderancc of inductance 
and that the current “leads” the voltage in a 
circuit where capacity predominates. The three 
diagrams show three possible conditions in an 
alternating current circuit. In the first, when the 
load is a pure resistance, both voltage and current 
rise to the maximum values simultaneously. In 
this case the voltage and current are said to be 
in phase. In the second instance, the existenec of 
inductance in the circuit has caused the current 
to lag hehind the voltage. In the diagram, the 
current is lagging one quarter cycle behind the 
voltage, The current is therefore said to be 90 


degrees out of phase with the volt age (300 «legre.es 
lx*ing the complete cycle). In the third example, 
with a capacitivc load, the voltage is lagging om* 
quarter cycle behind the current. The phase 
difference is again 90 degrees. These, of course, 
are theoretical examples in which it is assumed 
that the inductance and the condenser have no 
resistance. Actually, the angle of lag depends on 
the ratio of reactance to resistance in the circuit. 

In a direct current circuit the power can be 
obtained readily by multiplying the voltage by 
the current. However, it is obviously impossibk* 



(at Current and Vo/taje “mphase 'with Pure Resistance 
in circuit 




(W Current Vaqqtnf Voltage with Pure Inductance 
' m arcu. t 7 


éö 

(fi) Current ’ftadrnf Voltage mth Pure Capac/tunce 
m circuit 

SHOW/NG AMPLITUDE-TIME RELATIONS OF CURRENT 
AND VOLTAGE FORA COMPLETE CYCLE ( 3»o 
Electrical Degrees) 

*o adopt the same procedure in alternating cur¬ 
rent work when the current may be at a minimum 
when the voltage is at a maximum. In computing 
the power in an alternating current circuit we 
must take into account any phase difference 
between current and voltage. This is made pos¬ 
sible by the use of a number representing 
the power factor of the circuit. It can be de- 
scribed as the number with which it is necessary 
to multiply the product of volts and ampères in 
order to get the effective power in the circuit. In 
the case of a circuit with resistance only, wlicn 
the current and voltage are in phase, the power 
factor would be 1. The power factor in most ot her 
cases lies between zero and one. Anvone familiar 
with the terminology of trigonometry may bt 
aided by the statement that the power factor is 
equal to the cosine of the phase angle. 

It is obvious that in alternating current cir¬ 
cuits containing inductance, capacity and re¬ 
sistance in various amounts, both “lumped r and 
•‘dlstributed," the electrical conditions in the 
circuit are likely to be extremely complex. Com- 
puration of the power in such a circuit and of the 
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conditions in eacli component of the circuit 
involves a comprchcnsive knowledgo of alternat- 
ing current theory and a thorough undcrstanding 
of simple trigonometrie functions. Should a 
knowledge of such proeesses be desired, we can 
suggest study of those text-books to which ref- 
crence is made in the Appendix, or to any one 
of the many text-books devoted to alternating 
current theory. It is generaily agreed, however, 
that the planning, building and effective opera- 
tion of most amateur equipment is not usually 
made unduly difficult by an inability on the part 
of the operator to undertake the mathematical 
analysis of alternating current circuit networks. 

At tho samc time, it is very necessary that the 
amateur should have a sufficiënt undcrstanding 
of the characteristics of resistors, inductances 
and capacities to enable him to carry a mental 
picture of their performance in a circuit. In the 
chapter which foliows, we are to explain how the 
combination of inductancc, capacity and re- 
sistance pro vides us with tuned or oscillatory 
circuits, without which all of our radio equip¬ 
ment would be of no practical use. To understand 
the clements of radio principies without an exact, 
appreciation of the work accomplished by these 
tuned circuits would be quite irapossible. In the 
meantime, let us see how these fundamentals 
which we have discussed may be put to very real 
service in the planning of equipment for our 
receivers and transmitters. 


WORKING PRACTICAL PKOBLKMS 

It is surprising how many practical uses may 
be found for the fundamental information and 
formiilas set forth in this chapter. A brief study 
of the equations and explanations with the few 
examples that will now follow will enable you 
to apply Ohm s Law and other electrical relations 
to determining practical things that arise in 
planning, building and operating even the simplest 
amateur station equipment. The problems which 
follow will serve a.s examples of some of the dif¬ 
ferent things taken up in this chapter. 


Plate Power Input 

A certain transmitter has an output stage in 
which a single 203-A tube is employed. A high- 
voltage voltmeter is connected across the plate 
supply circuit and a milliammeter of suitable 
range used in the circuit so as to measure the cur¬ 
rent of this tube only. We have seen that P = 
FjXL Therefore, assuming that the meters read 
1125 volts and 125 milliamperes, the plate input 


125 

power will be 1125 = 140.6 watts. 


Resistance of a Grid Leak 

It is necessary to determine whether a resistor 
has a resistance of five, ten or fifteen thousand 
ohms which would make it suitable for a grid 


leak for a Type TO transmitter, either used 
separately or in connection with other resistors 
of the samc type. A 90-volt H-battery and a 0 50 
mil scale milliammeter are avaüable. The bat- 
tery is connected to the unknown resistor through 
the meter which is observed to read 10 milliam¬ 
peres. The resistance is next calculated from 
Ohm’sLaw: R=E/I. 90-r .010 = 9000 ohms. 

Measuring Grid Bios 

When the grid-leak resistance is knowu, the 
current through the grid leak measured by a 
milliammeter of suitable range enables us to cal- 
culate the voltage drop across the resistor, which 
is the same as the bias between grid and filament. 
For example, two 5000-ohm resistors are used in 
series as a biasing resistor to a Type T0 tube used 
as the r.f. amplifier stage in a small oscillator- 
amplifier transmitter. A milliammeter connected 
in series with the resistors reads 21 milliamperes. 
Calculating the voltage drop by Ohm’s Law 
(E = lil) we have the bias as (2 X 5000) times 
.021, which equals 210 volts. 

Capacities 

A fixed condenser of 250 micro-microfarads 
is connected in parallel with two variable air con- 
densers having a maximum capacitancc of 140 
micro-microfarads and .0005 m fd. respectively. 
Wh at is the total capacitance obtainable for any 
adjustment or setting of the condeiisers? First 
it is necessary to change the ratings to either mi- 
crofarads or micro-microfarads to get the threc 
units on the same basis. The answer will be either: 
250 + 140 4 500 = 890 uufd. (micro-microfarads or 

picofarads) or 

.00025 + .00014 + .0005 = .00089 /ifd. (micro- 

f arads). 

/Vssume the three capacities to be connected 
in series. Let us determine the equivalent lumped 
capacity: 

1-i+i+l-L+JL+X- 

C CiCtCt 250^140^500 
.004+.00715+.002 -=.01315 
.01315 C = 1 

(,' = 70.1 nufd. (micro-microfarads or pico¬ 
farads). 

Condenser Reaclance 

A high-voltage power-supply transformcr may, 
under certain conditions, require protection of 
the windings from voltages built up due to leak- 
age of high-frequency currents back through r.f. 
chokes and the filter, or due to r.f. induced in 
power-supply leads located in the field of the 
high-power stage of a transmitter. The same 
cireumstances can cause break-down of insulation 
in filament transformers. At any rate it will be 
assumed that we have a 7200-kc. transmitter 
and that it is desired to connect a small condenser 
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across the high-voltage winding. Rcmem bering 
that the higher the frequency is, the lower the re¬ 
actance of n condenser , we judge that a small con¬ 
denser will sufficiently by-pass the radio-fre- 
quency current, preventing the uudesired r.f. 
voltage from building up across our transformer 
winding (or a choke coil, milliammeter or other 
piece of apparatus could be protected similarly). 

Finding a .02-microfarad mica-insulated trans- 
rnitting condenser available, rated to withstand 
2000 volts, we decide to consider what may hap- 
I»en if we connect it across the high-voltage alter- 
nating current source. 

First of all to see if it will be practical and ac- 
complish the result we want, let's see (a) what 
the reactancc of the condenser to the 7200-kc. 
(7,200,000-cycle) voltage which has strayed into 
the circuit will be; and (b) what the reactance 
will be to the 60-cycle source. In the formula the 
units are cycles and farads so wc must remember 
to use the proper conversion factors. 

(a) Xo -1+2 wfC 

= 1 +6.28 X 7,200.000 X .02 X 10^ 

= 1+6.28 X 7.2 X .02 
= l/.905 
= 1.105 ohms 

reactance at this frequency. This is an extremely 
low value which will readily by-pass r.f. and 
prevent any harmful voltages building up across 
an inductance. 

(b) X, =1+2 icfC 

= 1+6.28 X 60 X .02 X lfr* 

= 132,800 ohms 
reactance at 60 cycles. 


Current Through a Reactance 

The transformer is a small one and so we can- 
not be sure until we figure it out whether the 
secondary current taken by the protective con¬ 
denser and the set combined will be Hkely to 
overheat the transformer or not. The plate trans¬ 
former we happen to have has a ratio of 10:1 
and delivers 1100 volts (effective value) when 
run normally. The 60-cycle current through the 
condenser w'ill be: 


E 


1100 


Xc 132,800 


.0083 ampères = 8.3 ma. 


Transformer Output Current to Resistance Lood 

The transformer is rated at 100 watts (VA) 
which means that it will deliver 


, W 100 _ 

/= ¥ = Iiöö= 911 ma ' 


Resistance Value for Dropping Plate Voltage, 

The transformer output goes to a tube rectifier 
through a filter which has a 70-henry choke in 
one lead. After keying in the negative lead the 
current passes through a 3-henry “keying” 
filter choke to the plates of two Type T0 tubes. 
There is somc voltage drop in the rectifier tubes 
and in the resistance of the two choke-coil wind- 
ings. In addition to this, a reslstor may be added 
in series with the keying choke winding to further 
drop the voltage so our tube will operate normally 
with about 400 volts d.c. in its plate circuit. 
The proper size of this resistor is quickly found 
by using Ohm s Law. If it is desired to produoe a 
drop in voltage of about 100 volts, divide this 
value by the estimated plate current, let us say 
100 mils or .1 arapere. (R = /?//) 

= 1.000 ohms. 

• I 


Size Resistor to Mandie a Oiven Current 

In purchasing resistors, be sure they are of 
ample size to dissipate the heat that will be 
produced by the current they will have tv carry. 
'1'he power that must be dissi paled in heating is 
\V =■!{/* (watts). 

1000 X .100 2 = 10 watts, which must bc dis- 
sipate<l by the resistor for dropping the plate 
voltage to the two Type T0 tubes, considered 
alM>ve. Examining manufacturers’ lists, this size 
can be used, but a 20-watt resistor is recom- 
mended to give long life and keep the maximum 
temperatures low. It is best to allow 40 per cent 
or 50 per cent factor of safety, since resistors are 
rated for their maximum ailowable dissipation 
mounted in free space. Actually the heat radiation 
is limited by mounting resistors near other ap¬ 
paratus. This heat should be kept away from 
filter condensers or apparatus whose life varies 
invereely with tem|>erature. 
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How Radio Signals Are Sent and Received 


I X OUR discussion of fundament al principles, 
we have seen how a flow of electrons 
through a wire constitutes an electric car¬ 
ren t, and how this current, under certain 
conditions, gives rise to electric and magnetic 
effects as changes in the current flow take place. 
In addition to the effect which resistance produces 
in direct and alteroating current circuits, we have 
learncd how an inductance or coil tends to pre¬ 
vent any change in the current flowing through it 
becauseof the existence, around the coil,of a mag¬ 
netic field, which varies in strength with every 
variation in the current flow. We have also geen 
how this field around a coil eari link with the turns 
of a second coil, so inducing voltages in it — 
voltages which vary in aecordance with the 
changes in the original current flow. Further, we 
have seen how a condensor can be charged by 
an applied voltage and how the energy repre- 
sented by this charge can cause a current to flow in 
any conductor which is connected across the con- 
< lenser terminals. Lastly, we have learned thafc in 
an alternating current circuit, inductance causes 
the current to lag behind the voltage whilecapacity 
causes the voltage to lag behind the current. 

THE COMPONENTS COMMNED 

With an understanding of these principles it 
is not difticult to follovv the operation of the 
“tuned” or “oscillatory” circuit — that com- 
bination of inductance, capacity and resistance 
which is such a common and extremely impor- 
tant feature of every radio rcceiver and trans- 
rnitter. In the wiring diagram of any radio cquip- 
ment examination is almost certain to reveal 
ono or more tuned circuits, made up of a condensor 
and an inductance together with their distributed 
resistance. The wiring of such an oscillatory cir¬ 
cuit is given on the uext page. It will l>e seen 
that the resistance of the components, though 
really distributed throughout the circuit, is shown 
as a separate unit “ R.’’ This resistance is the one 
undesirable characteristic of the circuit and an 
effort is usually made to reduce it to the Iowest 
possible valuo. 

THE TUNED CIRCUIT', UESONANCE 

Let us assume that a condenser and a coil are 
connected together, and re view briefly the process 
of setting up oscillations in this sirnple circuit. 
.Since no vacuuni tube or auxiliary apparatus Ls 
provided to supply voltages wc must also assume 
that the condenser is already charged so that a 
voltage is impressed in the circuit. At a given in¬ 
stant one of the condenser plates will have a posi- 
tive charge with respect to the other, and the 


moment the coil and condenser are connected 
together the current will flow from this positively 
charged plate, tending to equalize the potential 
difference of the condenser. This current has to 
make its way through the coil (inductance) and 
here it encounters electrical inertia. The induc¬ 
tance tends to prevent the flow of current by 
changing the energy into the electromagnctie 
field which opposes the current flow. All the en¬ 
ergy iu the condenser is finally changed into eleo- 
tromagnetic lines of force around the coil, no 
longer existing as clcctrostatic lines of force be- 
tween the condenser plates. The current flow 
from the condenser, at ffrst prevented from build¬ 
ing up due to the inertia of the inductance pre¬ 
sent ed by the coil, has now reached its maxi¬ 
mum value and the voltage of the condenser has 
dropped to zero. At this point the magnetic field 
about the coil collapses, returning energy to the 
circuit in the forin of current, which continues to 
flow in the same direct ion (inductance-inertia 
prevents change;, charging the condenser to op- 
liosite polarity. Finally when all the energy has 
been restored to the electrostatic field of the con¬ 
denser (now charged in the opposite direction) 
the current falls to zero, and the accompanying 
magnetic field is also zero. The voltage is maxi¬ 
mum and is now exerted in the opposite direction, 
causing the current to reverse in another attempt 
to equalize the potential difference of the con¬ 
denser. The same eyele takes place again, a mag¬ 
netic field lieing created as a result of the opposi- 
tion of the coil to the current flow. This action 
would continue indefinitely exccpt for the re¬ 
sistance (which is always an element in practical 
circuits) tending to reduce the alternating current 
to zero, and which we overcome by means of the 
vacuum tube, adding energy to the circuit to 
make up for its losses due to resistance, and so 
that the oscillations can be continuous. 

OSCILLATION KKECJÜENCY 

It should be clear that if the coil (inductance) 
is made larger it will take the current Jonger to 
flow out of the condenser in a given direction, 
because the inertia will be greater. Likewisc if 
we have a larger capacity it will take it longer to 
bccomc charged to the maximum voltage (just 
as it takes a longer time to fill a larger tank with 
water). As has been stated, the velocity of the 
electric current can be oonsidered to be constant. 
It is at onee clear that the circuit with larger 
coils or condensors is going to take a longer 
period to go through a complete cycle of oscilla- 
tion as explained in the last paragraph than a 
circuit where the inductance and capacity are 
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kept sinall. So the smaller the coil and con- 
denser used in the circuit, the faster the oscilla- 
tions will takc place, the lower will be the time 
constant, and the higher the frcquency (cyclcs- 
per-second or kcs.-per-sec.). 


ƒ==— 

2 *■ Vlc 


159.15 

— 

viZ’ 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TUNING 

The important point behind all this explana- 
lion is that with any combi nat ion of inductance 
and capacity, providing the rcsistanee is suffi- 
ciently low, a sudden impulse introduced into the 
circuit will cause an alternating or oscillatory 
current to flow in the circuit at a frequcncy which 
is determined by the values of the inductance and 
the capacity. It is equally important to know 
tlmfc for any combination of inductance and ca¬ 
pacity there is some particular frequency of an 
applied alternating voltage at which current will 
flow in the circuit with the greatest oase. If we 
think back on the explanation of the rcactanee of 
a condensor and coil this fact will be more rcadily 
understood. The rcactancc of a condensor, it 
will be remembered, diminishes with an increase 
of the frequency while the rcactanee of an in¬ 
ductance increases with the frequency. In any 
combination of the two, thorefore, there must 
he some particular frequency at which the 
eapacitive and induetive reactances are cx- 
actly equal. Since these reactances act agaiitst 
each othor, they will cancel out at this frequency 
and the only factor which thon remains to im- 
pode the current flow is the resistance. The par- 
ticular frequency at which this occurs is known as 
the reaonant frequency of the circuit while the cir¬ 
cuit is said to be in rcaonmxce at that frequency. 
In more eommon terms, the circuit is said to be 
“tuned” to that frequency. 

CIRCUIT CONSTANTS 

In all radio work such tuned circuits are used 
a great deal. Radio receivers and transmitters 
alike make use of tuned circuits. “Tuning” a 
transmitter simply mcans changing the values of 
inductance and capacitance so that the “res- 
onant” frequency of the circuit is the desired 
value. A transmitter is usually tuned to one fre¬ 
quency and the circuit adjusted for maximum 
effectiveness. If more than one frequency is used. 
the adjusting is carefully done for each and the 
size of coils and settings of condensers carefully 
noted in the station record or log. 

“Tuning” a receiver simply refers to the 
changing of the variable element (usually capaci¬ 
tance, but which may be either inductance or 
capacitance) to change the resonant frequency 
of the receiver to that of the station it is desired 
to hear. 

There is a very defmite relation that «an bc 
expressed between the size of the coil and con- 
denser, and the frequency at which the combi¬ 
nation will oscillate. Simple calculations can be 
made directly from the formula: 


<X = 18 SoVLc) 

\\ hen !. is the inductance in miorolienriex, 

(' is the capacitance in miorofarads, 
ƒ is the frequency in kilocycles per second. 
X is the wavelength in meters. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF RESISTANCE 

The “sharpness” of tuning and the "ampli¬ 
tude’’ of electrical oscillations are greatest wlien 
the “resistance” of a circuit containing a con¬ 
densor and coil is lowest. The diagram shows a 
tuned circuit which has a variable resistance as 
well as a certain amount of inductance and 
capacity. The high-frequency generator (I irn- 
presses a constant voltage in the circuit. The 
currents that flow vary in broadness and ampli¬ 
tude depending on the amount of resistance in 
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the circuit. We get the loudest signals with a 
receiver having low resistance circuits and we 
get the highest efficiency in a transmitter when 
the resistance of the tuned circuits is at a mini¬ 
mum, other things beiug equal. 

In our practical amateur transmitters and 
receivers we will find that both the inductanc.es 
and condensers used in the tuned circuits are 
quite small. The inductanccs, for instance will 
usually have between one and .50 Uirns of wirc 
while the condensers will rarely have capacitics 
higher than -500 micro-mierofarads. 'rho.se values 
are small, of eoursc, because they are used in 
circuits which resonate at frcquencies between 
171.5 and 30,000 kilocycles (possibly higher). 
It is with such very high frequency alternating 
currents that we are so concerned in amateur 
transmission and recept ion. 

WHY TRANSMITTERS RA Dl ATM 

The eommon low frequency currents which we 
use for light aiid power are comlucted with high 
efficiency along wires from the alternators at the 
power station to the point* where the current is 
to be put into service. The conductors constitute 
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an osseiilial feat ure of the system. Magnetic and 
electric fields exist around the wires carrying 
such a low frequcncy current but these fields 
are restricted to the immediate vidnity of the 
wires. 

An electric current at frequencies of 15,000 to 
50,000,000 or more cycles per second creates 
magnetic and electric efïects (lines of force) far 
more diflicult to confine to the immediate vicinity 
of the wire circuits. In fact. when such a current 
is caused to tlow in a conductor or network of 
conductors, resonant at the frequency of the 
current and arranged favorably in free space (not 
screened or shielded by surrounding objects to 
any extent) the rapidly alternating electric, 
magnetic, and radiation Heids (constituting radio 
waves) have an effect which may extend a long 
distance from the sending station, which after all 
is just an assembly of apparatus designed to 
create and control the high-frequency alternating 
current. The choice of the high frequcncy, the 
power, and the conditions in the transmitting 
medium which varv somewhat from day to day, 
and season to season, will determine the extent of 
the effect at different distances from the sending 
station. 

THE ANTENNA 

Antennas, as the special systems of wires 
designed to radiate the energy supplied by the 
high-frequency alternating current are called, 
are of different types, the efficiency with which 
they opcrate and the dircctional proi>erties of the 
radiation varying with the design. Having dis- 
tributed inductance and capacitance, an antenna 
structure has a natural period or resfxmse fre¬ 
quency, and can be tuned by addition of ooils 
and condensors whose constants can bc varied. 
Antennas can be arranged in different patterns 
for directional transmission. Adding coils and 
condensers makes it possible to operate antennas 
above or below the natural electrical period 
determined by the physical dimensions. They can 
be operated readily on their natural frequency or 
on harmonie frequencies, deriving their alter¬ 
nating current supply direct from the sending 
apparatus or via a single- or two-wire trans- 
mission line designed to have low copper and 
radiation losses. The whole subject is so im¬ 
portant that antennas will receive dctailed ex- 
planation clsewhere. For the moment it may be 
enough to say that an antenna can be considered 
elcctrically as simple as a circuit containing a 
condenser, a coil and a resistor connected to- 
gether, these “lumped” circuit clements being 
substituted for the distribui cd capacitance, 
inductance and resist&nce. 

Antennas located well in the open and of con- 
siderable physical proportions work best in 
setting up a “radiation field” capable of creating 
a ‘potential gradiënt” as the lines of force sweep 
across a remote receiving antenna. “Lumped" 


circuit elements and well-balanced properly- 
coupled feeder lines show desirably poor radiation 
characteristics. Discontinuities in any electric 
circuit, feeder lines whose impedance is not 
properly matched to the load, etc., for example, 
give rise to radiation effects and losses from that 
circuit, depending on the extent of the reflections 
that take place and the amplitude of the so- 
called standing waves that are set up on the 
conductors. The radiation field or direction of 
wave propagation from a simple antenna is at. 
right angles to both the electric and magnetic 
fields of the antenna. These latter fields decrease 
in intensity to a negligible value within a few 
wavelengths of the antenna, beyond which point 
the radiation field is the only onc that can be 
detected by its cfTects. 

Summarizing our view of transmitting, then, 
we use apparatus that generates radio-frequency 
alternating currente from a high-voltage com¬ 
mercial souree. The radio-frequency energy is 
coupled into an antenna or radiating system. 
Here it sets up lines of force that radiate in all 
directions. 

In receiving radio signals we use apparatus 
similar to the sending equipment and reverse the 
procedure. The lines of force from the sending 
antenna sweep across our receiving antenna, 
induce radio-frequency potentials in it, and these 
cause currente similar to those in the sending 
antenna to flow hack and forth. These of course 
are very feeble impulses comparcd to those at the 
sending station. It Ls rncrely neocssary to def ect 
these impulses and magnify their effect somewhat 
so that the impulses can be turned off and on 
or varied in more complicated ways, depend¬ 
ing on the nature of the communication 
desired. 

WAVELBNGTHJ FREQUENCY 

Kor a few purjxjses it is convenient to regard 
the propagation of the radiation field to a distance 
from the viewpoint of wave-motion, the waves 
carrying energy and spreading outward from the 
sending station or souree with a definite speed 
and frequency somewhat like water waves and, 
like other waves, subject to refiection and re- 
fraction. Ho wever, the velocity is not known 
exaetly. Frequency can be stated, checked. or 
measured exaetly against a Standard time interval 
determined by astronomical means. For this 
reason, all radio assignmente are made in terms 
of frequency, primarily. 

The approximate velocity of Iight waves, 
electricity and radio waves through space may be 
assumed to be 300,000,000 meters (186,000 miles) 
per second, or a figure based on the latest scien- 
tific measurenient can be used. The velocity of 
propagation in a given medium is constant, and 
the fixed relation bet ween the velocity, length, 
and frequency of radio waves can be expressed by 
the formula on the following page. 
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Where 

f w f is frequeney(cyc/es) 

— — V /* vdocityorpropayaiion, (meiersjsec) 
A Kis thewave/enqtfi(metersj 

WA VBLBNGTH-FREQUENCY CONVERSION 

shown on charts and tablas in this book and ehewhere is bas d 
eniirely on suostüution in the aboce formxda. V is a constant 
whose accurate value may be taken as 299,820,000 meters jut 
sec. Using this and any desired uxnelenyth, the corresponding 
frequeney is quickly found. IHviding the result (cycles per sec.) 
by 1,000 gnes the frequeney in küocycU*. 


sometimes called “conductive,” as shown in the 
diagram. 

The “voltage drop” across the common link 
(C, R , or L) caused by current circulating in 
L\ Ci is effective in producing currents in the 





Direct couplinq with condenserreshioror coit. 


We shall be concemed a great deal with the 
way this high-frequency energy ean be generated. 
controlled and received. In some cases the 
lower radio frequencies are produced by rotating 
machinery (Alexanderson alteniator) made pos- 
sible by refinernents in eqnipnient like that used 
in power stations for generating 25- and 60-cyele 
current. Ifowever, circuits containing condensers 
and coils, chosen to have a certain natural period 
or frequeney, are most often used in converting 
direct current (or alternating current of com¬ 
mercial frequeney) to high-frequency alternating 
current useful for radio communication. In prac- 
tice, the electric are, the spark gap, and the 
vacuum tube have all been used with tuned 
circuits for this purpose. The older methods of 
creating radio-frequency i>ower have been grad- 
ually supplanted and the equipment retired from 
service until to-day the more convenient and 
versatile vacuum tube reigns praetically suprème. 
All of the transmission apparatus described in 
the following chapters is designed to makc use of 
the vacuum tube as the generator of radio- 
frequency power. 


COUPLING 

How do we get the radio frequeney energy into 
our antenna, does someone ask? The energy 
transfer is accomplished by the use of coupled 
and tuned circuits. 

(a) When the common link in two electrical 
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circuits is a condenser, we refer (o the coupling 
as “capacitive” coupling. (b) When a resistor is 
used, we speak of “resistance” coupling. (c) 
When a coil is used, the coupling is “inductive” 
coupling. These three types of direct coupling are 



Indirect Capaabrc Ccuphny 



Maqnctic Couplmq 



Li Ci circuit. The L x C\ current and the value of 
6', R, or L determine what takes place in the 
Ci Li circuits. 

The circuits may also be coupled less directly 
as shown in the second diagram. 

These methods of coupling are known as in¬ 
direct capacitivc coupling and magnetic coupling. 
respectively. 

Most amateur stations using short wave- 
lengths use “magnetic” coupling. In such an ar¬ 
rangement the coupling value may be changed 
by changing the number of active turns in either 
coil or by changing the rclative position of the 
coils (distance or angle bet ween them). The ar¬ 
rangement then performs in a sirailar manner to 
the transformer described in the previous 
chapter. 

The value of the condenscrs and coils used for 
coupling and the value of high-frequency currents 
(causing a voltage drop across the first circuit) 
determine the power transfer between the two 
circuits. Whether the coupling is “inductive” or 
“capacitive” is determined by whether the two 
circuits are Jinked by a magnetic or an electro- 
static field. Sometimes both kinds of coupling 
exist and this is known as complex coupling. 

All of the above coupling schcmes may be 
classilied as either tight or loose. Coupling can- 
not, as is commonly supposed, be measured in 
“inches” separation of coils. The separation 
l>etween the coils (distance and angle between 
axes) and the number of turns in each deterrnines 
the coëfficiënt of coupling. Many turns in two 
coils very close together give us tight coupling 
and a big transfer of power. Few turns at right 
angles or far apart give us loose coupling with 
little actual energy transfer. 
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When the coupling between two circuits is very 
small the two circuits can he tuned readüy to 
hc resonant to the same frequency. As we in- 
crea.se or “tighten’' the coupling, the rnutual 
inductance increases. The quantity of power 
transferred Ls greater and greater as the coupling 
gets tighter and tighter. With most transmitters 
t.here is a certain critical value of coupling that 
gives best results. With a tube set, too close 
(tight) coupling often causes instability. The 
transmitting frequency becomes unstable or 
“ wobbly” and in extreme cases the tube may stop 
oscillating. Too close coupling gives a big reading 
on the antenna ammeter but the signal is hard to 
hold. lt breaks or becomes unsteady due to fre- 
quency variations and inherent instability. To 
improvc “copi&bility” and eliminate inexcusable 
interference the antenna circuit must be detunod, 
or the coupling reduced, when a scIf-controlIe<l 
oscillator is used dircctly for transmission. 

THE VACUÜM TUBE 

The usefulness of the vaeuum tube Ls known to 
most of us. lts action as a rectifier or detector, as 
an amplifier, and as an oscillator is known but 
not so well understood. 

A vaeuum tube Ls familiar to most folks as an 
evacuated glass vessel containing three or four 
dements, filament, plate, control grid and some- 
tirnes a screen grid. Small vaeuum tubes are used 
for radio reception. Large tubes are used as 
amplifiers of speech or of weak radio-frequency 
signals. Evcry time we make a long distancc 
t elcphone call hundreds of V.T. amplifiers are put 
into use for our benefit. Still larger tubes are used 
in making po werf ul radio-frequency currents for 
sending out radio waves of long and short 
length. The biggest tubes handle many kilowatts 
of energy. They sometimes have water jackets 
for cooling the plates which waste sorne power 



as heat. Any three-element vaeuum tube can 
l>erform all three kinds of action if we use it 
properly. 

All substances, as we have learned, are made of 
electrons. When most motals are heated some of 
the electrons in their make-up “boil” off. The 
purpose of the filament in our vaeuum tube is to 
give off electrons. Any light that it gives is simply 
incidental to the heating process. A timgsten fila¬ 
ment lias to be heated very hot before it gives 


up it.s electrons. It, takes lots of energy to do tliis 
and inuch light is given off in the process. 
Tlioriated filameiits are used in modern tubes 
since bet ter electron emlssion and filament life 
are ohtained with thoriated timgsten. A coating 
of barium and stront hun oxides on a filament also 
parts readily with electrons. Such tubes do not 
take so much power for filament heating. Plenty 
of electrons are available and but little light is 
thrown off, as the temperature is not very high. 

In a tube full of some fluid like air, electrons 
given off will fall back into the filament. When 
there is a vaeuum around the filament the heated 
parts are protected from oxidation and the elec¬ 
trons easily boil out and fill this tube. The grid is 
next lo the filament and if it is well insulated so 
the electrons cannot leak away it will collect 
electrons until it is negatively charged. Like 
charges repel and most- of the new electrons com¬ 
ing off the filament will then fall back into it. Out 
bcyond the grid is the plate. If we connect a bat- 
tery between the filament and plate with the 
positive terminal next the plate, the positivo 
plate will attract the negative electrons. As fast 
as the electrons come off the filament they fly 
over to the plate. Elect rons in raotion make an 
eiectric current. The amount of current depends 
on the size and temperature of the filament, the 
voltage of the battery and the resistance in the 
different parts of the circuit. The potential of the 
grid has a mark cd influence on the current, too. 
An ammeter or milliammeter anywhere in the 
circuit will measure the current that flows. A 
change in the voltage of the plate battery does 
not change the plate current exactly in accord- 
ancc with Ohms Law. The temperature of the 
filament plays a part in limiting the electron 
emission and possible current flow. The electrons 
come from the heated filament. The grid and 
plate are seldom hot enough to give off electrons 
under normal conditions. The current can only 
flow one way through the tube. If alternating 
current is applied in the plate of our direct cur¬ 
rent B-battery, the electrons will only be at- 
tracted to the plate du ring the parts of an alter¬ 
nating current cycle when the plate is positive. 
The tube is acting as a rectifier.” 

The grid is the controlling element of the 
vaeuum tube. A two-element vaeuum tube is a 
good rectifier. It can act as a “valve’ in tbc cir¬ 
cuit, allowing the current to flow in but onc direc- 
tion. It is good for little elsc, however. The grid is 
of open construct ion and it, is placed near the 
filament. A battery (C) can be connected in the 
grid circuit (between the grid and filament) which 
raakes the grid either positive with respect to the 
filament or negative with respect to the filament. 

When the grid is positive, the negative elec¬ 
trons are attracted more and they get started 
away from the filament, with more velocity so 
that more of them reaeh the plate. A plate current 
meter shows that the plate current has increased. 
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When the griel is negativo, the negativo electrons 
are repelle<l and the plate curront is dccreascd. 
The grid is near the filament and any change in 
grid potential has a large effect on the plate cur- 
rent. lf the grid potential is varied while the fila¬ 



ment omrent and plate voltage remains constant, 
the effect on the plate cnrrent varies as shown 
in the diagram. The filament temperature lirnits 
in the emission of electrons causing the bend at 
the top of the curves, assaturation is approached. 
The bends (A, li, C, I) in the curves of amplifier 
operation) can bc used for detection. The straight 
section of the characteristic curve is useful for 
non-distort ed amplification. 

HOW A VACUUM TUBE “DETECTS” 

For simple detection the circuit shown is 
usually used. A tuned circuit Ls coupled to the 
antenna and connected through a small condenser 
which is shunted by a high resistancc to the grid 
and filament of a vacuum tube. The whole connec- 
tion Ls called the input circuit to our tube. The 
filament current is provided by a low-voltage 
battery (the A-battery). The headphones and a 
higher-voltage battery are connected between the 
filament and plate of the vacuum tube. This Ls the 
output circuit of our tube. The B-battery, as it is 
called, usually has a voltage between 15 and 25 
volts. 

The clectric and magnetic field from a sending 
station set up voltages in the antenna causing 
oscillating high-frequency currents in the antenna 
coil. The resulting field about this coil links the 
coil in the input circuit to our tube. This circuit 
is tuned to resonance, at which point there is a 
maximum voltage across the condenser and coil. 
()ne of the terminals of the grid condenser con- 
nects to one side of the condenser and coil. This 
point becomes first positive and then negative at 
radio frequency. At a given instant let us say that 
this terminal of the grid condenser is positive. 
The other plate of t he condenser takes on a nega¬ 


tive charge of equal value by robbing the grid of 
some of its electrons. This leaves the grid ifisolf 
jïositivc with respect to filament. The resistancc 
of the grid leak Ls so high that practically no 
charge is lost through leakage in the very 
small time required for a half-oscillation. The 
positive grid attracts more electrons from the 
filament through a momentary increase in the 
plate current. As soon as the negative half of 
the radio-frequency cycle comes along, the other 
plate of the grid condenser becomes positive and 
the grid itself has a charge of electrons. The 
negative grid repels further electrons hut hollis 
alt that it luis received. It continues to gain elec¬ 
trons during each positive part of the radio-fre¬ 
quency cycles that occur. The rcsult of a c.on- 
tinued modulated group of oscillations is to make 
the grid more or less negative. This causes a dip 
in the plate current. Between every group of 
oscillations the negative charge has time to 
“leak” off the grid through the high rosistance of 
the grid leak, allowing the plate current to in¬ 
crease again. When receiving modulated speech 
the process becomes continuous and the varia- 
tions in telephone current are therefore at speech 
frequencies. 

A tube can detect without the grid condenser 
and leak by adjusting it to work on the “bend’' 
in the curve. Radio-frequency changes in grid 
|K)tentirtl will make radio-frequency changes in 
plate current. The decreasc in plate current 
when the grid is negative will be greater than 
the increase in plate current when the grid 
is positive (at that “bend” in the plate-current 
grid-voltage curve which comes just bef ore 
saturation). 

if we wisb, we can leave out the grid leak and 
grid condenser, substituting a C-battery to put 
a negative bias on the grid of our detector tube. 
Just the right bias must be used so that the tube 
will detect on the lower bend of the plate-current 
grid-voltage characteristic curve. The set re- 
covers quickly from static crashes when this is 
done. It is quieter in operation than a set. with a 
poor grid leak. 

Grid-condenser-and-leak detection gives su¬ 
perior sensitivity to weak signals when it is 
compared with plate detection or so-called 
“power detection” although the lattcr offers 
superior fidelity when handling a received voltage 
of relatively high amplitude. 

Please note that in explaining detection sirn- 
ply and in our subsequent account of arnpli- 
fication, the statements made apply only for 
extremely small signals. A family of “curves” and 
much detailed explanation is required to show 
“dyn&mic vacuum tube characteristics ” or the 
behavior of the tubes under actual working cou- 
ditions. 

Take our grid-voltage plate-current curves for 
example, the readings shown applying for a con¬ 
stant plate voltage. Actually when the gri<l of an 
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amplifier or detector become more j>ositive the 
plate eurrent increases and the plat o voltage de- 
creases, because the plate-filament resistance 
i.s lowered and the external plate resistance be¬ 
nomes a greater proportion of the total plate- 
circnit resistance, thus absorbing more of the 
applied B-voltage. With several 11 static charac- 
teristic curves” taken at different plate voltages 
we could follow the tube action (dynamic) by 
hopping about from curve to curve to account for 
ehanging tube conditions. 

Don’t get the idea that the static characteris- 
tics are unimportant, for that is not the case. 
While the action may not be explained exactly 
for working conditions, this type of curve is basic 
and an understanding of this is prerequisite to 
any more advanced study. 

HOW A VACUÜM TUBE “ AMPLIFIES' 

A small change in grid potential always makes 
quite a large change in plate eurrent. This makes 
it possible to apply currents of any frequency to 
our grid and to use the effect of the varying plate 
eurrent in a transformer or “coupler” of some 
sort to produce greater voltages and currents at 
the same frequency. The power of course comes 
from the local B-batteries and the grid simply 
eontrols that local power supply. 

Several tubes can be used one af ter another in 
an amplifier. They are coupled by any of the 
methods we rnentioned under the subject of 
coupling. Magnetic coupling is perhaps most 
commonly used. Radio and audio frequency 
transformers are the simplest examples of mag¬ 
netic coupling for amplifying volt ages of different, 
frequencies. 

The action of amplification is quite similar to 
detector action. No grid condenser or leak is 
necessary. To give undistorted amplification the 
tube must be connected in a circuit so that it 
operates on the straight [>ortion of its plate-cur- 
rent grid-voltage curve. The grid voltage must be 
kept down below certain limits, and a C-battery 
or bias potential to shift the axis of the input 
voltages will often prevent distortion and save 
battery consumption, although not necessarily 
giving more amplification. The figure shows how 
undistorted amplification is secured. 

Maximum voltage amplitication is desired 
between tubes. Between the last step of an ampli- 
iier and ’phones or loud speaker we want maxi¬ 
mum power transfer. This is obtained by inatch- 
ing the tube impedance to the primary impedance 
of the output transformer. The secondary im¬ 
pedance of the output transformer is made equa! 
to the impedance of the winding on ’phones or 
speaker to give best results. Just as in the case of 
the dry cell or generator, the maximum power is 
transferred when the loacl and interna! impedance 
characteristics are matched. To give most power 
output without harmonie distortion, a more 
coraplicated condition must be satisfied, and the 



external impedance must be fwice the tube 
impedance. 

IÏOW A VACUÜM TUBE “ (>SCILLATES'’ 

We have rnentioned that vacuum tubes can 
and are used to generale undamped high-fre- 
qiieney currents. The produetion of undamped 



oscillations is acoomplished by adding energy in 
•‘timed pushes'’ to each oscillation. A tube 
can be made to oscillate by coupling the input 
and output (grid and plate) circuits. The in- 
ductance and capacitance in the grid circuit 
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usually determine the frequency of oscillation, al¬ 
though the valtiesof inductance and capacitance 
in other parts of the circuit may control this. A 
coil in the plate circuit (tickler coil) sometimes 
couples a part of the plate circuit energy mag- 
netically to the grid circuit, thus keeping the 
amplitude of oscillations unchanged despite the 
losses that tend to make them decrease. Every 
tube has some capacitance between the elements. 
When there is a coil in the plate circuit there is 
hoimd to be a ‘‘reactance voltage drop” across 
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this coil. This voltage couples some energy 
back to the grid circuit through Mie grid-plate 
capacitanco of the tube. Of ten a tube which 
refuses to oseillate eau be brought into oscillatiou 
by adding a sinall condenser bet ween the grid and 
plate. A few inches of insiüated wire connected to 
each and twisted together will serve tliis purpose. 
Increasing the size of the coil in the plate circuit 
will do the same thing. 

HARMONICS 

Just as a violin string may be made to vibrate 
giving overtones or harmonies in addition to the 
fundament al vibration, an antenna circuit may 
be made to resonate at a tuimber of harmonie 
frequencies. The fundamental frequency is the 
lowest frequency for which the current becomes a 
maximum. The harmonies are ulways higher fre¬ 
quencies and exact multiplcs of the fuudamental. 
In radio practice, the fundamental itself is called 
the first harmonie, the next higher frequency the 
second harmonie, etc. (differing frorn musical 
practice in which the next higher multiple fre¬ 
quency would be termed the first harmonie or 
overtone). For example, an antenna having a 
fundamental (first harmonie) of 1790 kc. per 
second also will oseillate or operate on its higher 
harmonies at the following frequencies: 3580, 
5370, 7100, 8950, 10,740, 12,530, 14,320 and 
16,110 kc./sec. as the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8fch and 9th harmonies, respectively. The higher 
harmonies usually give a weaker response, but 
piezo-electric quartz crystal oscillators often 



have useful harmonies as high as the threc 
hundredth. 

A coil-condenser circuit having low resistance 
resonates only at a single frequency. Circuits 
(such as antennas) containing much stray dis- 
tributed capacity and inductance and having 
effective ehanges in resistance, capacity and in¬ 
ductance with frequency more readily respoud at 
harmonie frequencies. A frec antenna (Hertz) 
may be operated at the fundamental or any har¬ 
monie frequency, while an antenna of the 
grounded (Marconi) type will respond only at the 
odd multiples such as the third, fifth, seventh 
harmonie, etc. 


IMlonuCTlON OF HARMONICS 

Distortion in vacuum tube amplifiers often 
causes harmonies and we purjosely adjust vac¬ 
uum tube circuits to give us maximum distortion 
when we desire an output at either radio or audio 
frequencies that is rich in harmonies or has 
strong harmonies. The amplitude of harmonies 
depends on the grid bias and upon the difference 
between the average fluctuating current and the 
steady value of the plate curreDt. High input 
voltage amplitudes or grid swing and high nega- 
tive bias are favorable for the production of 
harmonies. Due to curvature in the plate-current 
plate-voltage characteristic curves and the fact 
that there is a different plate-voltage plate-cur¬ 
rent (static characteristic) for each value of 
impressed grid voltage, the current wave-form in 



Ej - Sine-wave input impressed on grid 
lp - Distorted output plate current wave 

Ie -Qnd current-when grid becomes positive 
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the plate circuit becomes distorted, resultmg in 
the generation of harmonie frequencies. A posi- 
tive swing of the grid may, for example, cause an 
increase from the average value of the plate. cur¬ 
rent of 45 milliarnperes, while an equal negative 
swing will cause a decrcase of only 15 milliain- 
peres from the average value. A low plate-load 
(external) resistance or impedance will emphasize 
such distortion. Even with a high grid bias, large 
inputs to the grid circuit will also cause the grid 
to become positive during part of the input 
cycle, causing grid current to flow, thus decreas- 
ing the grid-filaraent resistance of the tube. This 
results in an uneven load and produces further 
distortion and harmonies. The way in which dis¬ 
tortion in the output waveform introducés a 
harmonie impulse or component is indicated in 
our diagram. 

Xotc that harmonies cannot be gcncrated at. 
frequencies below the fundamental but always oc- 
cur at higher frequencies. Xevertheless it is possi- 
ble sometimes to piek up a radio signa! when lis- 
tening on half the frequency of a transmitting 
station if some tube in our receiver is oscillating 
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an«J a harmonie is present in the receiver. In this 
case (he harmonie in the receiver may bc beating 
with the fundamental frcquency of the trans- 
mitter. 

In working with transmitters careful distinc- 
tion must be made bet ween '‘frequency dou- 
hling” and harmonies. That is, if we arrange a 
distortion amplifier to doublé the 1790 kc./sec. 
frequency of our example, we may secure 3580 
kc./sec. alternating current in the output (which 
happens to be the same as the 2nd harmonie). 
Ho we ver, if we doublé frequency again we arrivé 
at 7160 kc. in the output of this stage. A third 
doubler would give us 14,320 kc. in the output. 
By properly biasing tubes and timing the output 
circuit to a desired frequency, a vacuum tube 
may be ojierated as a frequency doubler or 
frequency tripler, etc 

REGENERATION 

There is always some feed-back through the 
tube inter-electrode capacity. Usuallv detection 
and amplification are accompllshed in one tube. 
Oscillation takes place only when there is enough 
feed-back from the output to the input circuits so 
that the action is continuous as long as power is 
supplied and the coupling is sufficiënt, and wherc 
the feed-back is sufficiënt to compensatc for the 
losses in the circuit. Whenever any energy is 
“fed back” to the input of the tube we refer to 
the process as “regeneration.” A signal impressed 
in the grid circuit (SC) produces changes in the 
plate circuit ( T) at the same frequency. These 
changes have greater magnitude than the irn- 
pressed signal becaiisc they take power from the 
plate battery. Whenever some of the energy is 
coupled back to the grid circuit we have “ re¬ 
generation.” The resixmse to weak signals is 
greatly increased by using regeneration because 
the original voltage impressed on the grid is rnuch 
increased by the feed-back. When there is suffi¬ 
ciënt regeneration we have “oscillation.” By 
varying the tickler coupling, the plate current, 
the capacitance across grid and plate, or the 
turns in any coils that may be in the plate circuit, 
we can control the amoimt of regeneration and 
the ease with which the set goes in and out of 
oscillation. In receiving 'phone signals we want 
our tube to be adjusted for maximum regenera¬ 
tion without oscillation. To receive a continuous 
wave signal we want the set just oscillating. 

In a broadcast receiver we always want to pre¬ 
vent oscillation. “Neutralization” refers to anv 
of the various methods by which oscillation is 
prevented. The coupling between grid and plate 
through the inter-electrode capacity of the tube 
always feeds back some high-frcquency voltage to 
the grid circuit. To neutralize the effect, of this we 
adopt some method to feed back another equal 
and opposite voltage (a voltage equal and 180 ° 
out of phase) to our input circuit. To get some 
regeneration is desirable, so we usuallv do not 


neutralize completcly — the neutralizing voltage 
is opposite but not quitc equal. 

HETERODYXE AND AÜTODVNE C.W. RECEPTION 

The best and most eommon way to receive con- 
lirnious waves is to use a vacuum tube to producc 
weak oscillations of nearly the same frequency as 
the incoming continuous wave (c.w.). The local 
oscillations and the incoming oscillations are 



DETECTOR CIRCUIT 

added together in the input circuit to one vacuum 
tube. 

Two timing forks of slightly different frequency 
“beat” upon each other, altemately adding to 
and neutralizing each other. The “beats” are of 
low frequency (the difference of the frequencics 
of each tuning fork) and the amplitudes of the 
two forks add 9o that the beat has first the surn of 
the amplitudes, then the difference (zero). 

In radio work, the high-frequency alternating 
current impulses are ordinarily received by the 
“beat” method. Inaudible high frequencies are 
combined to produce ari audible beat note. Mil- 
lions of cycies can be generaled locally in a small 
vacuuni-tubc oscillator. This oscillator is coupled 
to the grid circuit of a vacuum tube. The incom¬ 
ing oscillations are also coupled to this same cir¬ 
cuit. The beats between the two frequencies are 
present in the output. The beat frequency equals 
the difference of the two frequencies. “iïetero- 
dyne” comes from two Greek words meaning 
“other force.’ When a tube is used especially to 
generale the local frequency, serving no other 
purpose but this, we have the heterodyne method 
of c.w. recept ion. 

“ Auto-dyne” means “self-foroe.” The Stand¬ 
ard amateur regenerative tuner employs the 
autodync method of recept ion. One vacuum tube 
generates oscillations. Incoming signals are cou¬ 
pled into the grid circuit of this same tube direct 
or of ten through one or more stages of tuned or 
imtuned radio-frequency amplification. A single 
tube thus acts as oscillator, detector, and am¬ 
plifier. 'The oscillations at the natural period of 
the circuit will beat with the frequencies of re¬ 
ceived signals to produce audible effects. Also 
harmonie oscillations in a receiver, although 
weaker, can beat with other incoming frequencies 
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and sometimes cause reception of two frequenties 
simultaneously or other unusual effects. 

RECEPTION — GENERAL 

In all radio work, whether the apparatus is for 
sending out radio-frequency energy or whether it 
is for receiving weak impulses to amplify and 


y 



RECEPTION OF CONTINUOUS WAVE TEIEGRAPH SIGNALS 
(Oi/ se/f-heterodyne oroutodyne osa/lator) 


convert into understandable characters, the busi¬ 
ness of timing is important. Timing is the process 
of adjusting the eoiks or eondensers so that the 
circuit will resjKnid to certain frequenties which 
eorrespond to certain stations that we want to 
receive. Wh en signals are to be received, the 
sending and recciving stations must have their 
apparatus and circuits ttined to the sanie fre¬ 
quency. 

Our antenna has distributed inductance and 
capacitance. It thereforc tunes to a certain fre¬ 
quency. We can add lumped inductance and 
capacitance to tune it if we please. T he maximum 
response occurs when the antenna circuit is tuned 
to the incoming frequency. The small potential 
induced by the advancing electric waves causes 
oscillations to take place in the antenna circuit. 
The radio-frequency voltages in this circuit can 
be applied directly or indirectly to the grid of a 
vacuiim tube used as a self-heterodyne or auto- 
dync for beat-note reception. Of course an r.f. 
amplifier can be used to magnify weak signals 
bef ore receiving them by the self-heterodyne 
method. 

Usually sending stations use somc fixed fre¬ 
quency while receiving stations “tune” for the 
st ation that is wanted. Either the condensor or the 
coil may be the variable element in the receiving 
circuit. Sometimes both are made variable. The 
proper ratio of capacitance to inductance in a 
circuit has long been the subject of controversy. 
(lood receiving results are obtained over quite 
wide limits. Therefore, for simplicity of control 


just the coil or just the eondenser is made ad- 
justable. 

Using a coil with a small variable condensor 
and a number of fixed condensors makes it pos- 
sible to cover a wide range of frequenties with the 
desired nicety of adjustment. When a large eon¬ 
denser is used a vernier knob or dial helps to give 
easy control. By using one small variable eon¬ 
denser and a number of removable eoils it is pos- 
sible to design a practical and efficiënt “tuner” 
that will cover any or all the frequenties used by 
amateurs to-day. 

Tuning Controls should be few in number and 
easy to operate. Ad just inent s should stay put and 
body capacity effects must be avoided, especially 
so in a high-f requency recciver. 

Almost everyone who rcacls this Handbook ha.s 
scen, used, and perhaps constructed a receiver of 
somc sort for broadcast or amateur frequenties. 
Thcrc is little differcnce in the procedure fol- 
lowed in inaking a one- or two-tube broadcast 
receiver and in building a good high-frequency 
tuner excej>t that the latter is usually a simpler, 
more straightforward design than the modern 
broadcast receiver. The fundamental change that 
must be made is simply to recluce the si/.e of both 
the coils and eondensers used. 

In broadcast reception we are careful to use 
amplifying transformers that do not amplify cer¬ 
tain frequenties in the musical scale much more 
than others. In code reception wc can use the 
same instruments if we pleaso or we can piek out 
somc so-called “distortion” t ransformers to give 
us more amplifieation on soine one frequency. By 
heterodyning or autodyning the incoming signa! 
to give a beat note of the desired frequency we 
can readily get maximum amplifieation from such 
a transformcr. Static and signals of different fre¬ 
quency from that of the transformer “peak” 
will not be amplified to the same extent as the 
signal we want to read. The signal will stand out 
clearly against a background of little noise. 

Reception of high-f requency signals is usually 
accomplished by the autodyne method. Our local 
receiver oscillates. Our adjustment of the con- 
denser-coil circuit determines the frequency of 
oscillation. The antenna circuit is coupled to the 
condenser-coil circuit. Oscillations are set up in 
the antenna circuit by the changing field from 
the transmitter. The field about the antenna 
coupling coil (if one is used) 1 links the coil in the 
tube circuit. The grid of the vacuum tube has 
impressed on it voltages of two frequenties. The 
output circuit of the vacuum tube contains the 
differencc bet ween these two grid-circuit fre¬ 
quenties. When the two frequenties (one from the 
antenna and one locally generated) are exactly 


; When the antenna is connecU*d directly to the grid end 
of the condenser-coil circuit thruugh a small fixed eondenser, 
the oscillations of the antenna circuit take place as usual 
and the voltage drop across the coil and eondenser is applied 
directly to the grid of the detector tube. 
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t he same. we have “ zero beat ” and no sound in the 
'phones unlestt the incoming signal is modulated. 

In rcceiving code signals the regeiieration con- 
trui is set. so that the receiver oscillates over lhe 
whole range of frequencies that can I>e covered by 
the set. The timing dial of the condenser-coil cir¬ 
cuit is turned slowly while the regeneration con¬ 
trei is moved just the little necessary to keep the 
tuner on the edge of oscülation. When the ampli¬ 
tude of the local oscillations Ls just equal to that 
of the incoming signals, the beat note will be 
strongest. In receiving signals the energy from 
the antenna circuit is always very weak. The best 
results (maximum sensitivity) are obtained with 
the regeneration control not far bevond the point 
wherc oscillations begin in the local circuit. 

Most vacuum-tube receivers to-day utilize 
the principle of regeneration. Part of the energy 
in the output circuit (plate circuit) of the detector 
tube is coupled back to the input circuit (grid 
circuit). The feedback voltage may be Applied to 
the grid either through the plate-grid intra-tube 
capacity or by an inductive feed-back obtained 
by using a “tickler” coil. 

MODULATION 

When something that we do varies the ampli¬ 
tude of the current in a circuit, we have modu¬ 
lated the current. Speech raodulation Ls usually 
accomplished by speaking into a microphone. 
Microphones for speech only are quitc satisfac- 
tory when made of a stretchcd metal diaphragm 
in front of some carbon granulee whose resistance 
varies, depending on the position of the dia¬ 
phragm. For musical reproduction the condenser 
microphone and the pallophotophone are quite 
useful even though they must work through a 
large amplifier before there is energy enough to 
control largo amounts of power. 

Microphones and modulators vary currents by 
varying the resistance or impedance of the cir¬ 
cuits of which they are a part. In modem radio- 
phone transmitters the microphone works into a 
number of amplifiers, cascaded and coupled to- 
gether to produce uniform amplification over the 
desired audio range. Sometimes part of the ampli- 
Mers are right at the microphone. The speech or 
rnusic goes over telephone lines for some distance 
to the point where tlie station is located and there 
more amplifiers are used. The amount of power 
that can he controlled directly by a microphone is 
very small. Thus combinations of vacuum tubes 
used as amplifiers are necessary to build up the 
energy to a value which will permit complete 
“modulation’’ of the radio-frequency output of a 
large transmitter. 

While a certain amount of modulation can be 
obtained by a number of crude methods, the radio 
regulations to-day require high frequency stabil- 
ity. and since the power wasted by incomplete 
modulation is considerable, it is profitable to 
consider use of only certain types of equipment 


that are necessary to produce adequate results. 
Therefore the use of microphones directly con- 
nected to speech input circuits, used in “absorb- 
ing” radio-frequency circuits or in the antenna 
itself, will not be discussed. Instead, a whole 
chapter of modern radiophone practice has been 
included. 

FADING AND SKIP DISTANCE 
No discussion of amateur radio or of high- 
frequency phenomena can be complete without 



mentioning the commonly accepted theory Ad¬ 
vanced in explanation of the things that have 
been observed in connection with high-frequency 
traiLsmission. It appears that just as light waves 
can be refleeted (by a mirror) and refraeted 
(when passing into a medium of different density 
such as water) so it is with radio waves. The be- 
havior of radio waves or radiations set up by dif¬ 
ferent alternating current frequencies is harder to 
understand because these waves are not visible or 
audible except by artificial means of detection. 
The frequency spectrum used for radio com- 
inunication is a wide one and the determination 
of what happens is further complicated by the 
continuous variations taking place in the medium 
traversed by the radio waves. The bending or 
refraction of radio waves is attributed to the 
presence of free electrons in the ionized portions 
of the earth's upper atmosphere. The ionization 
passes through a daily and seasonal variation 
depending on suulight and changes in barometric 
pressure. 

Changing reflecting and refracting properties 
of the Kennelly-Heaviside layer 2 are sometimes 
sup|x)sed to account for the minute-to-rninute 
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chaiiges in the intensities of received signals 
(fading). Changes in the strength of vertical and 
horizontal component» of radio waves dnc lo 
varying jxdarization 2 also account for fading. 

A diagram explains wliat is commonly referrcd 
t.o as the “skip” distance, that distance whichsig¬ 
nals skip over. The signal decreases in intensity 
as we leave the transmitter due to spreading out 
and to energy absorption. It finally drops below 
a useful value, remaining out until we reach 
a great distance from the transmitter, after which 
it. unexpectedly gets strong again, gradually drop¬ 
ping in intensity at stiil greater distances. As- 
suming radiation from a transmitter at a great 
many different angles, the first diagram shows the 
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0, ANGLE AT TRANSMITTER CORRCSPONOINQ TO THE 
flRST CRiTlCAL ANülE 

0 2 ANGLE AT TRANSMiTTERCORRESPONOiNOTOTWE 
3ECQND CRiTlCAL ANGlE _ 

SHOW I NO THE VARIOUS POSSI RLE PAT/IS OP 

RADIATION 

The vertical and near vertical rays pent lm te the ioniaed 
laj/cr and v/ander auxiy. When one reackes the "limitiny angle" 
the ray ju et doee yet bent enough to be kept from tcandering 
away, but it continue» to graze the lager and is after aU irorth- 
less. Relow this angle we have jrrogressive rejlection (ar refrac- 
tion) and the ray returns to earth. As the angle of departure 
from the, transmitter is chosen }bitter and flotter the energy 
strikes so far away as to miss the, earth, possibly going out to 
the ionized layer again, and perhaps enen being reflected down 
a second time if it has energy enough left. 

different directions in which radiation takes place. 
The signal may of course be received near the 
transmitter due to the ground wave and also in 

J The Kennelly-Heaviside layer ia so named for the in- 
vestigators who first suggested the existence of an ionized 
region above the earth’s surface which might have an in- 
fluence on the propagaiion of radio waves. It can bc shown 
mathcmatically that auch ionized layers can transmit an 
eleotro-niagnetio wave with a higher velocity than it would 
have when travelling through un-ionized space. There is a 
more or less increasing state of ionization in the higher levels 
of the earth’s atmosphere. Kxplaining ionization we might 
say that it must be thought of as the breaking up of neutral 
gas molecules into positive and negative constituent* by 
ultra-violet light from the sun and by direct bombardmeut 
of the outer layers of the earth’s atmosphere by electron.** 
thrown off from the sun — notnbly from sun spots. 

Polarization refers to a change produced by the medium 
through which the radio waves travel by which the trans- 
veree vibrations in the medium are limited to a single plane. 
Near any transmitter the vibrations take place more or les» 
indifferently in any plane about the line of propagation 
depending, to son.e extent. on the type of radiator used. 


the area between the “two direct rays’' shown. 
The skipped distance at night. is much greator 
than in the day time. It gradually incroasos up to 
about midnight. The skipped distance also is 
known to be greater in winter than in summer 
which seems reasonablc because the ionization 
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APPROXIMATE AVERAGE TRANSMISSION PER¬ 
FORMANCE OF DIFFERENT WAVE LENGTES AT 
DIFFERENT DISTANCES 

Tht rrceired signal is assumed to have a ficld-strength of V) 
microvolts per meter at the receiving point. The transmitter is 
assumed lo have 5<XK> icatts in the antenna. The chart is rat her 
confusing but may bc exploined as follows. To the left of the 
line marked "limit of ground wave" it should be possible to 
receice at afl times. After that, one must piek a pair of curve» 
of the sa me sort (that is for the satne time) and if the distance is 
between the curve s one shou/d hcar the signal. Thus, a SO-metcr 
ware shou/d bc reliable at aU time * to 70 milesfor the condition» 
mentioned. From th-re to 400 miles it» dayliyht performance 
tciU probably be uncertain white from 400 on it wilt (/rutluaUy 
die down until at 4600 it wi/l again be below 10 microvoÜB per 
meter. There are, of course, numcrous exceptions where one 
doet heer it tchen it should be absent. Tlu curve» are mainly 
from data by A . //. Taylor. 

should be less then, due to short er periods of 
sunlight. 

It can be secn readily from the charts that the 
skip distance is very definitely influenced by the 
iransmitted frequency. 


b the Sun 



T — Transmitting point. 

X — IjOCqL signal due to earth-bound or ground wave. 
Z — Region of refracted or rejlected signal. 
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Fading is reported less violent at very long dis- 
tances due to the fact that radiation can arrivé by 
many routes, thus averaging conditionsand giving 
a fair signal in spite of fading along some paths. 
Right at the edge of the skip distance interfer- 
ence effects may occur with very severe fading, 
while bevond this point the rays of high-angle 
radiation die out, giving a better chance for a 
steady signal. In general high-frequency com- 
munication results go to prove that the skip dis- 
tance for any given time deereases with de- 
creasing frequency. While skip-distance effects 
are important on our high frequencies they are 
not as noticeable on the broadcast band and less 
important still on low frequencies. 

There is not hing absolute about any of the 
rules that different investigators have devised for 
determining whether a signal from a certain 
transmitter can be heard at a given point. How- 
cver, some charta and rules are useful when 
studying the subject of transmission phenomena, 
even though tliey are approximate. Such a chart 


The conditions which obtain in the medium itself 
are undoubtedly the most important factor in 
determining the results. 

RE AD ING DIAGRAMS 

Schematic diagrams show the different parts 
of a circuit in skeleton form. Pictures show the 
apparatus as it actually appears in the station or 
iaboratory. A little study of the symbols used in 
schematic diagrams will be helpful in understand- 
ing the circuits that appear in QST and in most 
radio books. The diagrams are easy to understand 
once we have rubbed shoulders with some real 
apparatus and rcad about it. Schematic diagrams 
are used in all clcctrical work because they save 
so rauch space and time when discussing the 
various circuits. Photographs of apparatus show 
the actu&l arrangement used botter, but the wir- 
ing is not as clear as in the schematic diagrams. 
In building most apparatus a schematic diagram 
and a photograph will make everything clear. It 
is suggested that the beginner carefully eompare a 
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is.shown rcprinted from QST with some cxplana- 
tion of what it means. It shows roughly what may 
be expected of different frequencies or the cor- 
responding wavelengths in radio communication. 

Amateur experience seems to indicate that the 
power of a transmitter is one of the less important 
considerations in high-frequency work. Extreme 
distance» are covered day and night with less 
than ten watts in the antenna using 14,000- and 
7000-kc. frequencies, and the signal strengt h of 
high and low* power stations is much the same. 


few picture and schematic diagrams if not entiroly 
familiar with the lattcr. 

The symbols used in schematic diagrams 
throughout this book will be easily uuderstood at 
once by reference to the illustration on this page. 
Most. of the diagrams shown are plainly labelled 
or won led so tliat it is only necessary to know the 
general scheme which differentiates coils, con- 
densers, and resistors to read the diagram. Ref¬ 
erence to the text will help in understanding fully 
what is intended, since diagrams and text have 
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been prepared to complement each other. In 
general, coils are indicated by a few loops of wire, 
resistances by a jagged line, and variable clements 
in the circuit by arrowheads. If a device has an 
iron core it Ls usually shown by a few parallel lines 
opposite the loops indicating coils or windings. 


When you eau draw and talk about circuits 
in terms of the various conventional symbols you 
are on what is familiar ground to every amateur 
and experimenter. Then you eau meet the dyed- 
in-the-wool expert and understand what he talks 
about. 



CHAPTER V 

Keceivers 

And an Introductory Discussion of Station Asserably 


T O get the greatest fun and benefit from 
amateur radio work you will want to 
get into the game with a complete sta¬ 
tion. Perhaps some readers of this 
Handbook wish to “experiment” and to build 
equipment for testing purposes only. Some in- 
dividuals get their chief pleasure in making meas- 
urements comparing the performance of appara- 
tus by laboratory methods. Some are never happy 
unlcs8 they are continually cxamining dilïerent 
circuits, becoming familiar with their operation 
and tearing them down again. Advanced experi- 
menters enjoy making a series of actual trans- 
mitting tests to find out more about radio wave 
propagation as it varies with frcquency, distancc, 
and time-of-day. However, if you are like most 
amateurs, you probably will prefer to put to- 
gether u complete but inexpensive station and get 
your enjoyment from its ojjeration. 

Perhaps you think that building a station in- 
volves rnany complicated pieces of apparatus, a 
special building, separate power supply, intricatc 
circuits and, last but not least, a considerable 
investment of funds. Such an idea is quite erro- 
neous. VVhile a station may involve all these 
things if an individual is wealthy, it means noth- 
ing of the kind as a rule. Not more than 4 or 5 
percent of the thousands of active radio amateurs 
in this country boast a quarter-kilowatt trans- 
mitting tube, not to mention the other equip¬ 
ment. The average amateur carrics on both Iocal 
and international communication with a solitary 
7J4"Watt transmitting tube and rarely with any- 
thing Iarger than a 75-watter. 

A “station” is nothing more nor less than a 
transmitter and receiver, correlated by suitable 
Controls. Do not get the iinpression from a hasty 
glance at the amount of material in the next few 
chapters that a lot of complicated equipment is 
necessary. In the first part of each chapter de- 
scriptions of the simplest equipment will be found. 
At the start one should piek out one of the siinple 
reccivcrs described in this chapter, build a moni¬ 
tor and frequency meter according to instructions 
in Chapter VI, construct one of the low-power 
transmitters in the first part of Chapter VII, and 
get information on power supply, keying, station 
arrangement and adjustment from the proper 
chapters. Then the equipment may be properly 
installed on a table or desk in any convenient 
part of the home. That’s really all there is to 
building a station. 

There is, of course, some constructional and 
experimental work to do. There is a great deal of 
satisfaction in the act of building, considered 


just by itself. The good station must ha ve a good 
transmitter and an equally good receiver. The 
mechanical and electrical details of these instru- 
ments offer interesting problems to the beginning 
amateur. It is the purpose of this book to make 
the path smoother for him. 

Although we describe reccivcrs and trans¬ 
mitters in detail, it is not necessary to follow our 
mechanical arrangements exactly to get good 
results. A few parts and tools, a little ingenuity, 
some planning with j>encil and paper (mixed with 
a little common sense) result in the best station at 
the lowest cost. A few hours spent in looking over 
the suggestions given here will save money and 
enable one to get started right. 

After the planning is done, the inaterials should 
be ordered. Vour local dealer will have some sup- 
plies but probably will not have them all. Con- 
densers, coils, meters, insulators, transformers, 
batteries, tubes or whatever is needed are carried 
by advertisers in QST. 

QST refuses advertisements eontaining false 
claims. New apparatus is examined by the Head- 
quarters’ staff. Kditorial mention is only given 
when it appears that the apparatus is really 
worth calling to the attention of the members. 
“IIam-ad8” always contain a variety of used 
apparatus for sale or exchangc. Oncc in a whilo 
complete reccivcrs and transmitters are oiïered 
for sale in these columns, but to get just what 
one wants and to save money, most amateurs 
prefer to “build their own.” 

While it is possible to put a set together with 
the aid of only the proverbial jackknifc, a few 
good tools of the proper sort will be found in- 
valuable in saving time and helping to makc a 
good job mechanically. The following list is 
typical of the tools which most amateurs considcr 
highly desirablc, if not indispensable: 

Soldering iron (preferably electric) 

Large and small side-cutting pliers 

I-arge and small screwdrivers 

Hand drill stock with a few drills of different 

sizes (Nos. 11, 18 and 28 will be most useful) 
File (not too large) 

Knife (Boy-Scout kind) 

Tlammer 

Vise (the small 4” size will do) 

Steel rule (6" or 12") 

With these tools it is possible to construct prac- 
tically any of the apparatus ordinarily built at 
home. Others will be found useful at times, how¬ 
ever. A small tap-holder, a die-holder and three or 
four taps and dies covering the 6-32, 8-32 and 
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10-32 sizes can be obtained from a hardware store 
at reasonable cost. With the dies you can thread 
brass rod and run over threads that become 
“bunged-up” on machine screws. With the taps 
you can thread the holes you drill so that they 



TOOLS FOR CONSTR UCTION 

AU are conwnierit but nol entirely necessary. .4 set of email 
taps and dies, a circle cutter to use in mounling meters on 
panels, o bit brace and a set of Socket wrencheS wilt be usefvl 
in addition, if reffular construction t cork is planned. 

will take machine screws to hold the apparatus 
you wish to mount. A hacksaw, reamer, center- 
punch, scriber, tweezers, square and some other 
inexpensive tools are also desirable but not en¬ 
tirely neccssary. 

In building equipment for experimental pur- 
poses and for temporary use it is jusfc as desirable 
to use system in laying out the apparatus and in 
wiring up as when the more permanent panel job 
is built. Some square “breadboards,” a bunch of 
General Radio plugs and jacks, Fahnestock clips, 
some 8crap bakelite pieces for building terminal 
boards, angles for supports and an assortment of 
different sized brass machine screws, wood screws, 
nuts, and washers will make it easy to build up 
and try out new circuits or to wire up auxiliary 
apparatus to go with the transmitter. It is a good 
idea to keep some bus wire on hand, and various 
sized spools of magnet wire will prove useful in 
doing temporary wiring if you are an experi- 
rnenter. 

A table of drill sizes giving the proper num- 
bered drill to use for passing a screw through a 
panel or for tapping to take a certain size of ma¬ 
chine screw is included in the Appendix. Only the 
sizes most used in radio constructional work are 
given. Wood screws also come in various sizes and 
lengths. Usually the numbers correspond to the 
drill-size numbers, the diameter given being that 
of the screw just below the head. Wood screws are 
stocked by most hardware stores in lengths to the 
nearest quarter inch of what you want. Round- 
head screws look best. Whether blued or nickeled 
screws are used is mainly a matter of choice. 

SOLDERING AND WIRING 

In wiring different pieces of apparatus a neatly 
soldered job will repay the builder in good appear- 
ance and reJiable operation. Good connections 


may be made without solder, but a well-soldered 
job has low contact resistances. A soldered outfit 
works quietly and uniformly over long periods of 
time. Soldering is decidedly worthwhile when 
properly done. 

Making soldered joints is a quite simple matter. 
A few points should be kept in mind for best re- 
sults. A hot well-tinned soldering iron, clean, 
bright surfaces, a small amount of rosin-core 
solder or rosin and “half-and-half” soft solder 
will do the trick. Tinning the parts to be soldered 
before completing a joint will be helpful. 

iSoldering flux keeps the clean surface from be- 
coming oxidized when heat is applied. Acid 
fluxes or soldering pastes made by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on zinc and supported in a low- 
inelting base should especially be avoided. They 
are good for mending tin pans and gutter pipes 
but cause corrosion of electrical connections. The 
melted “paste” can cause a set to operate poorly 
or to become inoperative by adding leakage paths 
across coils and condensers. Use lump or powdered 
rosin that can be obtained for a dime from any 
drug store, or buy “rosin-core” solder. 

“Half-and-half” simply means that the solder 
is an alloy, half tin and half lead. “Tinning” the 
soldering iron is done by filing the point bright 
and clean and rubbing it in hot solder with a little 
flux until the point is covered with clean solder. 
Scrape connections with a knife or file before 
soldering, to save time and make a joint good 
electrically and mechanically. The soldering iron 
must be re-tinned occasionally if it becomes over- 
heated. It should always be used when very hot 
but not allowed to become red hot. A hot iron 
makes soldering easy. 

Bus wiring is neat and effective. The wires are 
laid out in straight lines running straight back, 
horizontally and vertically. The corners are made 
square. Hold bus wires firmly with pliers while 
a little solder “runs” into the joint. 

In receiver wiring, battery leads may be 
bunched to good advantage. Radio-frequency 
circuits should have the leads well spaced. Wires 
should cross at right angles when Crossing is 
necessary. Connections between coils and con¬ 
densers should be as short as possible. However, 
coils and condensers must not be jammed to- 
gether too much as this increases the effective 
resistance and lowers the sensitivity. Leads a 
couple of inches long are permissible and will al- 
low mounting the condenser out of the field of the 
coil. 

The antenna lead and all the connections from 
the condenser and coil should be kept away from 
other wiring. The wiring in the audio amplifier 
can be spaced, and short leads are good, but they 
are not nearly so important here as in the detector 
and antenna circuits. To avoid undesirable feed¬ 
back the plate and grid leads should be kept well 
separated. 

The transmi tter should be wired with the sanie 
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points in mind as in receiver wiring. At the same 
time, the power supply and high-voltage wiring 
must be well insulated and sufficiënt,ly separated 
from ether equipment to insure safety to life and 
property. The insulation of lead-in and high 
voltage conductors should comply with under- 
writers’ rules. 

In the pages that follow we are going to de- 
scribe in detail some successful short-wave tuners. 
Constructional “dope” for moderately-priced 
transmitters with world-wide range is also given. 
We have discussed some fundamentals of elec- 
tricity. The diagrams and const ructional informa- 
tion are quite complete. We suggest that the con- 
structor study the books mentioned in the 
Appendix for more complete theory and genoral 
information. The dcscriptions of stations in QST 
frequently give good ideas on station arrange¬ 
ment. QST itself keeps you informed about new 
devclopments that are useful and noteworthy. 

STATION ARRANC.EMKNTS 

A complete station consists of a transmitter, a 
receiver, a monitor and frequency meter, and 
suitable antennas for transmitting and reeeiving. 
The exact arrangement of these units is not 
usually of great importance as far as their elec- 
trical efïectiveness is concerned, hut the matter is 
worthy of careful consideration so that the station 
may be operated with the greatest convcnicnce 
and comfort to the operator. 

The items which are handled most frequently 
are the receiver, power switches, key, frequency 
meter and monitor. It is well, therefore, to gruup 
these so that they can be operated conveniently. 
Perhaps the most popular practicc is to place the 
receiver towards the left of the table on which the 
apparatus is to be mounted. The monitor is lo- 
cated alongside the receiver on the right (where it 
is ncar enough to give a good signal in the re¬ 
ceiver) and the key is screwed to the table slightly 
to the right of this and far enough back to give a 
good support for the operator s arm. 

Since the filaments of the transmitting tubes 
should be lighted before the high voltage is ap- 
plied, two switches are necessary — one in the 
primary of the filament transformer and one in 
the supply circuit to the plate supply apparatus. 
These switches can be mounted under the front 
edge of the table in a position eonvenient for 
right-hand opcration. With low-power trans- 
mitters the filament and plate power are often 
supplied by one transformer; in such a case only 
one power-line switch will be necessary. 

Since the transmitter is left at one adjustment 
for inuch longer periods than the receiver, it is as 
well to mount it clear of the other apparatus 
where it will not be infiuenced by the “body- 
capacity” of the operator or the vibration of 
keying. One possible scheme is to mount it on a 
shelf above the right-hand side of the operating 
table. The transmitter should be near the antenna 


or feeder leads, however, and in some cases a 
different placement may be advisable. In order to 
reduee the vibrations rcacbing the transmitter it 
is often mounted on four rubber sponges or sus- 
l#>nded on heavy rubber strips. 

It should not be necessary to give the plate- 
supply apparatus frequent attention; therefore it 
can be on a shelf near the floor or, particularly il 
it is a generator, can be rigged in the basement. 
In the lat ter case, of course, particular attention 
must be given to the insulation of the high- 
voltage leads bet ween the supply system and the 
transmitter. 

There are scores of possible arrangements for 
the station and they will be varied in individual 
cases by the arrangement of the room, the size of 
the table or bench and the type of apparatus. It 
may bc a good plan for the amateur to arrange the 
apparatus in temporary fashion at lirst so that he 
can change things around when he lias gained 
some experiencc in the operation of the station. 

UNDERWRITERS’ RULES 

The specific rules covering radio equipment are 
given in Art iele 37 of t he National Electric Code, 
under the heading of“ Kadio Equipment.” Some 
states have adopted this code or a more stricfc 
version of it. Certain cities have adopted it, too, 
and they enforce their regulations through munici- 
pal ins|>ectors. Before making an installation it 
is well te find out if the apparatus and wiring are 
subject to a state and city inspection as well as 
to inspection by insiirance intcrcsts. 

“Approved” refers to dcvices designed for the 
purpose used in accordance with recognized 
practice. The device must be acceptable to the 
inspection department lmving jurisdiction (there 
may bc a city or state inspcctor in addition to the 
insurance rating or inspection bureau). When 
t here is no inspcctor for the city or state, Insur¬ 
ance interest s in speet through their rating organi- 
zations, one of which covers each part of the 
United States. Your local insurance agent can 
advise you in whose territory you are located so 
you can get in touch with the proper authority. 

A conference with the inspection department 
before making an installation or change will save 
inconvenience and expense later. Your own in- 
terests and those of fellow citizens will be best 
protected from an insurance and fire-hazard 
standpoint by having such a conference. 

The wiring must follow the requireraents ob- 
served in your particular community. In some 
iustances a separate power liue must be run di- 
rcctly to the watt-hour meter. A few feet of 
“BX” from the nearest- outlet to a “Square-D” 
switch box, properly fused at the switch, will 
usually be satisfactory. The installation of high- 
voltage apparatus and wiring must be done in 
approved fashion. High-tension cable, supported 
on porcelain pillar insulators, keeping the high 
voltage away from all woodwork and neighbor- 
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ing conductors, is a safe type of construct ion. 

A receiving antenna can be connectcd to 
ground before it. gets to the set througb either tbc 
in-door or out-door type of lightning arrester. 



FOR LIGHTNING PROTECTJON 


Liyhtnino switches are used on the transmitting antenna 
lead-in or feeders. A lightning arrester is satisfaciory for the 
receiving antenna. 

Several approved types are sold by local dealers 
vvith complete instructions for installation. These 
arrestera usually are simply spark-gaps sealed in 
a vacuum to lower the voltage break-down. The 
ground can be made by scraping a water pipe or 
ground rod clean and bright with a lilc. A 10-cent 
ground-clamp will make a good connection to the 
pipe. A yearly inspection will insure a good 
ground. An approved lightning arrester operating 
at a potential of 500 volts or less is required for 
each lead-in conductor of a receiving station. 
There are no requirements for indoor antennas. 
ho wever. 

Transmitting antennas or feeders must be 
grounded by means of lightning switches. The 
switch should be of the single-pole double-throw 
type having a minimum break distance of 4 
inches and a blade of at least .0625 square inch 
cross-section. The switch should be in the most 
direct line between lead-in and ground but can 
be located either outside or inside the station. 
Live parts of the switch must clear the wall (or 
other conductors) by 3 inches. The switch must 
be connectcd to the ground wire whenever the 
station is not in operation. 

Antennas for receiving and low-power trans¬ 
mitting stations should be supported and insu- 
lated similarly to public service communication 
lines, while for medium- and high-power stations 
the requirements for constructing supply lines for 
transmitting electrical energy in like situations 
must be met. Antennas should not cross over or 
under supply lines or telephone and teiegraph 
wires nor should they run above and parallel to 
fhem in such a way that a falling antenna might 


conie in contact with a live wire. Antennas should 
not cross railroad tracks or public thoroughfares. 
They should not be attaehed to poles owned and 
juaintaiued by local public Utilities for supporting 
]X)wer lines or communication cables or wires. In 
most cases local ordinances forbid such construc- 
tion as a menace to the public welfare. When an¬ 
tennas are put up in such hazardous locations 
special precautions should be taken to have ample 
strength in the antenna wire and its supports, as 
well as ample clearances. Antennas should not be 
supported on chimneys. When a tree is used there 
should be some provision for keeping the antenna 
from snapping when the tree sways in the wind. 

Any size of wire can be used for a receiving 
antenna. Probably No. 14 B. & S. (American 
W ire Gaugc) hard-drawn copper wire, enamclcd 
to prevent corrosion, will have the best balance of 
electrical conductivity and mechanical strength 
for that purpose. Transmitting antenna wires for 
medium or high power amateur stations should 
have a strength not less than that of No. 10 hard- 
drawn copper wire and should be insulated with 
insulators having a minimum creepage distance 
of 10 inches. 

The lead-in wires must be brought into the sta¬ 
tion through approved lead-in bushings. A good 
but cheap way to bring in the antenna lead is to 
drill a hole in the center of a large windowpane. 
A brass machine screw with rubber gaskets will 



TWO GOOD MET HOOS OF BltlNGINO TUE TRANS¬ 
MITTING ANTENNA LEAD-IN THROUGH .4 

WIN DOW 

go through this and make an excellent lead-in. 
The lead-in insulator must have a 3-inch clear- 
ance bevond the wall of the structure. Antenna 
leads must never come wifchin 5 inches of supply 
wires. A wooden board at the top or bottozn of a 
window will make a good support for lead-in 
bushings under most circumstances. Pyrex bowls 
make good bushings. Lead-in bushings or tubes 
must be rigid, noncombustible, nonabsorptive, 
and have good insulating properties. 

Evcryone who owns an amateur station or who 
plans to have one should send ten cents (not in 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. O., 
for the booklet Safely Rules for Radio / nstallo¬ 
tions, Handbook of the Bureau of Standards No. 
9. This gives a number of rilles for in st alling 
amateur radio equipment. 
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DESIGN ING TUE RECEIVER 

The iirst apparatus to be built for the station 
should be a receiving set. Fortunately the short- 
wave receiver is not a complicated affair like the 
broadcast receiver. In its most practical form it 
may consist of two, three or four tubes, but even 
a single tube can serve to receive amateur signals 
over long distances. The first requirement in the 
receiver is a detector tube connected to a tuned 
circuit and provided with a tickler coil so that it 
may oscillate. A regeneration control must be 
provided so that the detector can be maintained 
in a condition of vveak oscillation for the reception 
of telcgraph signals or held at the point just below 
oscillation for ’phone reception. Most amateurs 
prefer louder signals than a single tube can give, 
and therefore additional tubes are used to provide 
amplification. Itadio-frequency amplification is 
used between the antenna and the detector to 
rnake the receiver sensitive to weak signals, and 
audio-frequency amplification follows the detec¬ 
tor to make all signals louder. More than one 
stage of radio-frequency amplification is rarely 
necessary at amateur frequencies, and a single 
stage of audio is usually sufficiënt for good head- 
set reception, although two audio stages are often 
used. 

The arrangement of the parts in the receiver 
and the wiring of them are important mattere. 
Many amateurs screw the apparatus on a wooden 
baseboard, but this scheme has the disadvantage 
that dust and dirt soon collect on the condensers 
and coils and noisy operation results. A panel- 
mounted receiver fitted in a cabinet is really 
much preferable and need not be much more ex- 
pensive. The panel and cabinet will afford pro- 
tection to the apparatus and will give a much 
more pleasing appearance tlian the baseboard 
covered with apparatus and wires. In addition, 
the panel will usually permit a more convenient 
arrangement of the Controls. 

It is as well to spend some time in considering 
the lay-out of the parts so that the leads in the 
detector circuit may be reasonably short without 
cramping the apparatus, and so that the tuning 
coil is convenient to the tuning condenser and the 
detector tube without being too close to any 
large metal parts. It is difficult to specify defi- 
nitcly the separation that should be maintained, 
but an approximate idea of suitable spacing can 
be obtained by studying the photographs of the 
receivers. The wiring in the detector circuits 
should be made with bus-bar or enamelled copper 
wire of about 14 or 16 gauge so that it will not 
vibrate or shake and so “shimmy” the signals. 
In the audio-frequency amplifier, the w-iring can 
be done with rubber-covered flexible wdre and the 
difficulties of bus-bar wiring avoided. Bus-bar 
can be used throughout, of course, if a neat ap¬ 
pearance is desired. If the receiver is to be reliable 
and quiet in operation it is essential that all joints 
in the wiring be well soldered. When the wiring 


has been completed it should be checked over 
carefully before conneeting any batteries. Before 
connecting the B battery, the A battery should 
be hooked up to make sure that the filaments can 
be lighted and controlled by the rheostat or 
switch. If all the tubes do not light the trouble 
should be found before proceeding any further. 
It is a good plan to connect a fiash-lamp bulb in 
series with the lead to the negative terminal of the 
B battery so that any fault in the wiring which 
ordinarily would result in burning out the tubes 
will merely blow the bulb. If the bulb is blown 
when the B battery is connected, the wiring 
should be checked with care and the fault located 
before another attempt is made. The case with 
which wires can be misplaced in such a way as to 
connect the B battery to the tube filaments is 
surprising. Even the more experieneed amateurs 
make mistakes of this kind and the protection of 
the fiash-lamp bulb should not be disregarded. 
When connecting batteries to a receiver always 
connect the wires to the set before hooking on the 
batteries. Shocks and inadvertent short-circuiting 
of the batteries will then be avoided. When the 
'phones are plugged in, a loud click should be 
heard and a similar or louder click should be ob¬ 
tained when any of the connections to the B 
battery are made or broken. At this stage it 
should be possible to make the set oscillate by ad- 
justment of the regeneration control. If this con¬ 
trol is moved gradually the detector should go 
into oscillation with a soft thud. A rustling sound 
produced by static and miscellaneous electrical 
noises will show that the tube is oscillating. If 
there is any doubt whether oscillation is being 
obtained, the terminal of the grid condenser 
which is connected to the tuning coil can be 
touched with the finger. If the tube is oscillating a 
thump will be heard as the finger touches the 
terminal and another thump as it is removed. 

TUNING ARRANGEMENTS AND BAND SPREADING 
Since the amateur frcquency-bands comprise 
narrow slices of territory widely separated, it is 



TYPICAL COTL CONSTRUCTION WITH MANU- 

FACTURED FORMS 


not possible to cover them all effectively with one 
coil and condenser in the tuner. Many schemes 
have been evolved to provide suitable coils and 
coil sockets, the present trend being towards the 
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use of a tube base or a special form of larger size 
plugging into a tube socket. A manufactured 
form of this type is illustrated on page 57, while 
others are pictured later on with the construc- 
tional details of the receivers in which they were 
used. Larger coils with a horizontal row of plugs 
fitting into a similarly-arranged row of sockets 
are also used in some cases. The important re- 
quirement8 are that the coils should be readily 
interchangeable; the contacts should be positive; 
the coils should be mechanically strong so they 
will not be deformed in handling; and they 
should be small in diameter in order to avoid the 
existence of an extensive magnetic field around 
them. 


Tuning condensers used in high-frequency re¬ 
ceivers differ greatly in size from those employed 
for the broadcast band and lower frequencies. 
The usual 350- or 250-M/*fd. condenser will, at 
high frequencies, cover so much territory that 
tuning becomes extrcmely difficult, and the ama¬ 
teur bands occupy only a few divisions on the 
usual 100-scale dial. Many amateurs remove 
plates from standarcl-size condensers to reduce 
the maximum capacity, or use midget condensers 
rated at 50 wzfd. or lcss. If the receiver is to cover 
all frequencies between 20,000 and 3000 kc., 
common practice is to use a tuning condenser 
rated at 150 w<fd. with three plug-in coils, but 
even this arrangement crowds the amateur bands 
in a very small proportion of the dial scale. Most 
amateurs prefer to spread the bands over a large 



THE "SLIDING ROTOR" CONDENSER 
The space which each band occupies on the dial can be 
adjusted by changing the spacing between the rotor and stator 
plate. 


part of the dial, and to effect this a number of 
methods have been devised. 

Unfortunately our bands are not entirely in 
harmonie relation, and therefore a condenser 


which spreads one band satisfactorily will not 
give the same spread on others. In order to make 
each band cover the same number of dial divi¬ 
sions, the ratio of maximum to minimum capacity 
must be different for each band. One method of 
making the change is to use plug-in midget tuning 
condensers, such as are described in connection 
with the four-tube receiver farther along in this 
chapter. The Standard midget condensers will not 



TWO SEPARATE STATOR ASSEM BLIES ARE USED 
IN THIS CONDENSER 


One stator section may bc used alone or both may be con- 
nccted in parallel by the clip. The two stators are insulalcd 
from each other. In this particular condenser one stator is 
mounted on each of the insulating picccs al the ends. The con¬ 
denser gires two capacity ranoes without the nccessüy for the 
clip when connected as shoten in the S-tube a.c. receiver. 

always work satisfactorily, and plates must there¬ 
fore be removed until each band is spread as 
much as desired. Another successful arrangement 
is to reconstruct a regular 250-^fd. condenser, 
removing all plates except one stator and one 
rotor, and arrange the rotor plate so it can be 
moved toward or away from the stator plate, 
thus changing the capacity ratio. The illustration 
shows how such a condenser may be constructed. 
Notches may be filed or drilled in the rotor shaft 
af ter the proper settings of the rotor plate for 
different bands have been determined, so that the 
set screw can be fitted into a notch with the assur- 
ance that the plate has been returned to the exact 
position desired. Still another system is to use 
two tuning condensers in series, the second con¬ 
denser allowing the maximum capacity in the 
circuit to be set to any desired value within com- 
paratively wide limits. If both condensers are of 
about 100 ///ffd., each band can be spread as much 
or as little as desired, and the spread maj' be 
changed at will. 

The amount of spread to use will vary with the 
preferences of the individual. A full dial range of 
750 kc. will be ample for easy tuning in most 
cases, and will allow plenty of clearance on each 
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side of the various bands. lf one is willing to com- 
promise a little, however, the same tuning ca- 
pacity can be made to serve for both the 1715- 
and 3500-kc. bands, and a second value for the 
7000- and 14,000-kc. bands. Only two capacity 
ranges are required in this case. Any of the 
schemes mentioned above may be used in this 
way, and yet another method is permissible. The 
stator plates of a large condenser may be divided 
into two secions, insulated from each other, and 
the number of platos in each section adjusted 
until the two capacity ranges are obtained. An¬ 
other illustration shows such a condenser. 


A new type of tuning unit has recently been 
developed by IIofFrnan and Mix of the C. F. 
Burgess Laboratories, which has a continuous 
tuning range from 15,000 to 3000 kc., and permits 
full-scale tuning over a band 1500 kc. wide at any 
part of the range. It comprises a variometer and 
two variable condensers, one with plates cut to a 
special design, all being ganged together. The 
unit may be used in place of the usual plug-in 
coils and condensers in any of the circuits shown 
in the following pages. An illustration of this 
tuner, which is manufactured by Aero Products, 
Ine., is shown. 

The exact adjustment of condensers for band- 
spreading is not a matter for close specifications or 
calculation, but must be determined by experi¬ 
ment. The same is true of the construction of 
tuning coils. In the pages which foliow approxi- 
mate specifications will be given for coils and 
condensers, but it must be understood that these 
values may not be exact in all cases, and that the 
final adjustments must be made by the set builder 


himselj. The best plan is to construct the sets as 
described and then add or subtract turns on the 
coils and make adjustments to the tuning con¬ 
densers with the aid of a frequency meter or by 
listening to commercial stations whose operating 
frequencies are near the amateur bands. The 
“Radio Amateur Call Book” lists commercial 
stations by frequency, and will prove invaluable 
in adjusting the tuning of a receiver. 

REGENERATION CONTROL 

The regeneration control is the next most im¬ 
portant item in the receiver. Almost any arrange¬ 


ment of the tickler coil and feed-back control can 
be depended upon to give similarly loud signals, 
but some of them have the advantage of being 
more convenient and of permitting adjustment of 
regeneration without detuning the signal. It is 
also a great advantage if the regeneration control 
is absolutely quiet in action; if it permits a 
gradual adjustment up to and past the point of 
oscillation; and if it permits the tube to oscillate 
gently all across the frequency band on which the 
receiver is working without the necessity of touch- 
ing anything but the tuning control. 

Several methods of controiling regeneration are 
shown in the diagrams. Those at “B" and “D” 
are the most commonly used, the latter being 
probably more popular than any other. Resist- 
ance control is used in the receivers described in 
this chapter, and is strongly recommended, since 
it gives smooth control of oscillation with a mini¬ 
mum of detuning. It is important, however, that 
the resistor be of good quality if noisy operation 
is to be avoided. Even with the best resistors it is 



/I TUNING UNIT WHICH COVERS FROM 5000 TO 15,000 KC. WITHOUT INTER- 

CHANGEABLE COILS 


A dial spread of 1500 kc. may be obtained at any part of this range. This is a manufacturetl 
tuner, and its construction in the home workshop is impractical. 
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advisable to connect a fixed condenser of 1 /ifd. or 
more across its terminals to reduce the possibility 
of noises being causcd by poor contact between 
the movable contact and the resistance element. 
The carbon-compression resistors seem to be the 
best for this purpose, although the types using a 
movable contact on a resistance strip are in most 
cases quite satisfactory. Wire-wound resistors 
ordinarily give poor results for this purpose. 

It is usually desirable to make the tickler much 
smaller in diameter than the tuning coil to reduce 
the tuning effect of the regeneration control, 
particularly when the throttle-condenser method 
is used. In all methods it is essential that the 
tickler be mounted or wound at the filament end 
and not the grid end of the tuning coil. In the in- 
terests of smooth control it will be found advis¬ 
able to usc just as few turns on the tickler as will 
allow the tube to oscillate easily all over the 
tuning range. If the tube starts oscillating with a 
sudden thuinp instead of a smooth rushing noise, 
a lower value of grid leak resistance should be 
used. 


RADIO-FRBQUEN'Cr AM PMFI EUS 

A regenerative detector folio wed by a stage or 
two of audio nmplification will bring in signals 




HOW A SCHEEN GUI I) ANTENNA CO U PU NO 
TUBE MAY BE C/IANOED INTO A TUNBÜ 

R.l'. STAGE 

A tuned circuit (catering the sarne band of frequenties as the 
detector circuit) is substituUd for the resistor or choke ordi - 
narilj employed in the antenna circuit. The antenna may be 
coupled to the tuned circuit by either of the methods shown. 
At ( a ) a primary of a few turns is used, white at (6) eoupling 
is protided by a small condenser (two brass angles facing each 
other). 

from all over the world on high frequenties, bul 
many amateurs like to have the additional sensi- 
tivity and selectivity which a stage of radio- 
frequency amplification will provide. Screen-grid 
tubes are wcll suited to r.f. amplification, al¬ 
though three-element tubes are almost useless. 
A tuned radio-frequency amplifier can be added 
to any of the receivers described in this chapter 
with very little change in the sets themselves. 
Those equipped with a screen-grid antenna 
eoupling tube are easily adapted to tuned r.f. 
amplification, by simply substituting a coil and 
condenser of the proper values for the various 
bands instead of the resistor or r.f. choke con- 
uected between grid and filament of the eoupling 






FIVB METHODS BY \YIIICII REGENERATION CAN 
[BE CONTROUjED IN THE DETECTOR CIRCUIT 
In the arrangement shown in diagram A the regeneration 
or feed-bacl; is raried by rolating the tickler coil which is 
mounted at the filament end of the tuning coil. Ia scheme B the 
tickler is fixed in rclation to the tuning coil and the regeneration 
is controücd by the tariable throUlc or fced-back condenser. 
Circuit C isa similor arrangement to the latter hut with parallel 
or shunt plate feed. In scheme D, which is the most popular of 
all, control of fced-back is effected by the variable resistance 
in the detector plate lead. In arrangement E the tickler is fixed 
and regeneration controlled by adjustment of the filament. 
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tube. The coils and condensers will be approxi- 
inately the sa me as those used in the detector 
circuits of the same receivers. The antenna should 
not be connected directly to the grid of the first 



AD 1)1 NO A TUK KI) R.F. STAGE TO A REGEN ER- 

ATIYE DETECTOR 

The tunetl circuit L\, Ci, will hare the tame constants as /.?. 
Ci, the detector coil and condenser. Cs should be a fairly lor ge 
(.006 pfd. or more) by-pass condenser. C 4. .006 pfd., is V8cd to 
prevent short-circuiting the jAate rollage. The grid leok, R, 
must be connectcd oeross grid and filament of the detector tube, 
as shown, and not across the grid condenser. No other changts 
need be made in the reccircr. The part of the circuit thown in 
dotted lines should be thoroughly shielded and the shidd 
grounded. 

tube, but should be coupled either through a 
small condenser, such as C 4 in the two-tube re- 
cciver, or by a primary coil of a few tums. The 
diagrains show both methods. It is always 
advisable and sometimes necessary to place the 
r.f. amplifier tube and its associated coils and 
condensors within a grounded shield to prevent 
feedback from other parts of the circuit, which 
would reduce its effectiveness. 

A radio-frequency amplifier can be added to 
receivers in which the regcncrativc detector is 
coupled to the antenna by a few simple changes in 
the set. These are indieated in another diagram. 
A.c. (heater type) tubes may be used, the heater 
and cathode connections being made in the cus- 
tomary manner for such tubes. 

AUDIO-FREQUENCY AMPLIFIERS 

The problem of sensitivity is taken care of by 
the regenerative detector and r.f. amplifiers, but 
in order to obtain “comfortable” signal strength 
audio amplification is required. Audio-frequency 
amplification for high-frequency receivers is, in a 
great many cases, no dilïcrent from that used for 
broadeast reception, and the usual connections 
for transformer or resistance coupling may be 
employed. 

For reception of amateur code signals, it is un- 
necessary and even undesirable to have the dis- 
tortionless amplification which is the aim of 
designers of broadeast receivers. Expcnsive audio 
transformers with excellent frequency characteris- 
tics are therefore not required. In fact, a trans¬ 


former which has a decided “hump” at some 
portion of its frequency curve is preferable, par- 
ticularly if the hump is in the neighborhood of 
1000 cycles. Such a transformer will provide 
“audio-frequency selectivity," since it ainplifies 
one frequency a great deal more than others. 
This is decidedly helpful in receiving signals in the 
more crowded amateur bands, because two signals 
are rarely on exact.Iy the same frequency, and the 
l>eat notes between the oscillating receiver and 
the received signals are usually sufficiëntly far 
apart in the audio scale to allow selection of the 
desired signal at the audio transformer “peak" 
frequency, with the result that therc is greafer 
amplification of the desired signal than of the 
unwanted ones. 

A different mothod of obtaining audio-fre¬ 
quency selectivity is incorporated in the four-tube 
receiver described a little farther on. A largo coil 
is tuned by meana of small fixed condcnscrs to 
1000 cycles, and the combination forms a coupling 
impe<lance which acts as a rejector circuit. Beat 
notes at about 1000 cycles ennnot pass through 
this tuned circuit and are, therefore, passed on to 
the grid of the next tube, while those of liigher or 
lower frequency are by-passed to a large ex tent. 
Impedances of this type are obtainable from at 
least one manufacturen 

l or ’phone reception the same principles should 
be applied as for ordinary high-quality amplifica¬ 
tion. Plate voltage and C bias on the amplifier 
tubes are important, and should bc those recom- 
mended in the instruction sheets accompanying 
the tubes or may be (aken from the table in 
Chapter VII under “Class A” amplifiers. The 
audio transformers should be suited to uniform 
amplification over a wide range of audio fre¬ 
quenties. 

SCREEN-GKID DETECTORS 

Many amateurs have found that screen-grid 
tubes used as regenerative detectors are mucli 
superior in sensitivity (o the thrce-electrode 
tubes. Either d.c. or a.c. tubes may be used. Usual 
practice is to place the tickler in the plate circuit 
in the same manner as it is used with the triode, 
but the regeneration control is often placed in the 
lead to the screen-grid. For best rcsults the plate. 
voltage should be the maximum recommended 
for the type of tube being used, but tho screen- 
grid voltage should be approximately 20 volts. 
The usual sizes of grid condenser and leak for the 
control-grid circuit are satisfactory. 

It must be remembered that the output of a 
screen-grid tube either as a detector or audio 
amplifier cannot be satisfactorily fed into a pair 
of ’phones or the primary of an audio transformer 
of customary design. ' 1 'he plate impedancc of 
screen-grid tubes is so much higher than that of 
ordinary triodes that the use of equipment de- 
signed for the plate circuits of the latter tubes 
will result in the loss of nearly all the amplifica- 
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tion which the screen-grid tube pro vides. For this 
reason resistance or resistance-impedance coup- 
ling is ordinarily used. When using the Type '24 
tube as a detector the resistance in the plate cir¬ 
cuit should be of the order of 200,000 ohms for 
maximum results. With the Type '22, 400,000 to 
500,000 ohms will be about right. 

More detailed discussion of the advantages of 
this type of detector will be found in QST for 
April, 1930, and September, 1930. 

SOME PRACTICAL RECEIVERS 

The receiver descriptions which follow are in- 
tended to illustrate the points just discussed. 
The various arrangements need not be followed 
slavishly by the constructor, providing principles 



THE PANEL LAY-OUT OP TUF TWO-TUDE 

RECEIVER 

The vernier dial on the left is the main tuning control. that 
on the right-hand side being the regeneration control. The knol» 
in the center controle the filament rheostat. 

of good design are not violated. For instance, any 
of the various band-spreading schemes may be 
substituted for the one in the particular set in 
which you are interested, if such substitution 
should be dcsirable. If you prefer to use manu- 
factured coil forrns in a set in which the prescribed 
coils were wound on old tube bases, by all means 
do so, but at the same time remember that some 
modification of the coil sizes given will be neces- 
sary if the forms differ in diameter very much 
from the tube bases. Audio Systems may be inter- 
changed, likewise. A little common sense applied 
to most of the problems you may encounter will 
solve nearly all difficulties. 

A TWO-TÜBE RECEIVER 

The two-tube receiver illustrated is one of the 
simplest types that can be built. It is, however, a 
thoroughly practical one which can be depended 
upon to give readable signals, when conditions 
permit, over even the longest distances. The 
wooden base-board measures 11" x 6" x %" 
thick and upon it is mounted all of the apparatus 
with the exception of one of the variable con- 
densers, the rheostat, and the variable resistor 
used as a regeneration control These dements 


are mounted on an aluminuin panel 11" x x 
y%' thick. Aluminum of this thickness can be 
obtained at most tin shops and hardware stores 
and should be cut to shape by the heavy shears 
with which these shops are usually equipped. 
The panel can be given a pleasing finish by 
stripping it in a strong solution of washing soda. 
When removed from the solution the aluminum 
will have a clean matt surface which can be 
preserved, after the panel has been well washed in 
clean water, by giving it a thin coat of clear 
lacquer. A metal panel of this type is useful in 
reducing the effects of “hand-capacity.” A panel 
of bak elite or hard-rubber, which is preferred by 
some amateurs, can be used. In any event the 
panel can be secured to the base by three or more 
round-head wood screws in the manner shown in 
the front view of the set. 

When a metal panel is used it is necessary to 
insulate the frame of the variable resistor and the 
telephone jack from it. This can be accomplished 
by drilling holes large enough to give clearance 
between the panel and the resistor shaft and the 
jack and by using washers of thin card or other 
insulating material between the panel and the 
frame of the apparatus mounted on it. 

From the circuit diagram it can be seen that 
two variable condensers are used in series across 
the tuning coil Li. The condenser C\ is the main 
tuning control and is a high-grade condenser of 50 
/ijifds. capacity. It is made from a Standard 250- 
/i/ifd. condenser by removing all except three 



A pparatue requ ired: 

Two Type '01 -A or '99 tubes and sockets. 

C — 1-yfd. by-pass condenser. 

Ci — 50-ypfd. tuning condenser (straight line frcquency). 
Cs — 100-ppfd. midget variable condenser. 

Cs — 100-pyfd. fixed grid condenser. 

C» — Antenna coupling condenser — two ^"-square brass 
plates about W ajyart. 

C% — 8000-pyfd. fixed by-pass condenser. 

R — 20-ohm rheostat. 

R\ — 2- or If-megohm grid-lcak. 

Rs — 50,000-ohrn variable resistor. 

Ri — 0.1-megohm fixed grid-leak type resistor. 

Li, Ls — Tube-base coils dctcribed under photograph. 

One good audio-frequcncy transformer. 

Baseboard measuring ll" s 6". Aluminum or bakelite panel 

11" x 6W. 

'Phonejack, miscellaneous wood screws, machine screws, brass 
strip, etc. 

stator and two rotor plates, and is controlled by 
the dial on the left of the panel. The midget con¬ 
denser Ci is of 100 ppid. capacity and is mounted 
just behind the tuning condenser. It is used in 
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series with the main tuning condenser to reduce 
the capacity range of the latter so that almost full 
scale coverage can be obtained on any of the ama¬ 
teur bands. When the receiver is operated on the 
1715- or 3500-kc. bands this midget is set near its 
maximum capacity, the exact position being de- 
termined experimentally, so that the capacity 
range of the tuning condenser will be limited to 



THE TÜBE-BASE COILS USED TH THE TWO-TUBE 

RECEIVER 

Both grid coils and ticklers in these coils are wound with tJ, 
gauge d.s.c. irire. The numbrrs of turns used are as foliows: 
Rand Grid Tums Tickler Tams 


I7lö fcc, 
8600 " 
7000 *' 
14,000 " 
f8,000 " 


40 

83 

15 

6 

3 


8 

7 

0 

6 

3 


No spacing is used bel ween turnt excepl in the grid coil for 
28,000 kc., where. the sparing is H''- As can be seen, the 1716- 
kc. coil is wound on a V-diameter bakelite tube mountrd on a 
tube base. 


the value necessary to give full-scale coverage on 
those bands. For the 7000-, 14,000- and 28,000-kc. 
bands the midget condenser is set at lower values 
—each value being predetermined experimentally 


— so that the effective capacity range of the 
tuning condenser is progressively lower for the 
higher frequency bands. An understanding of the 
reason why a lower setting of the series midget 
condenser reduces the capacity range of the tun¬ 
ing condenser can be obtained by studying the 
explanation of the action of condensers in series 
in Chapter III. The methods of band spreading 
used in the other receivers described in the chap¬ 
ter could be incorporated in this two-tube set. 

The tuning coils are wound on bakelite bases 
taken off bumt-out tubes. The approximate 
number of turns needed for the various bands is 
given under the illustration of the coils. The exact 
number of turns needed will depend to some ex¬ 
tern on the placement of the apparatus and the 
arrangement of the wiring. lt is a good plan first 
to wind the coils with the number of tums given. 
Exact adjustment of the inductance can then be 
made by spreading out one or two of the end 
turns. Uhen the correct adjustment has been 
found the turns can be held in place with a few 
spots of Duco cement or other adhesive. The coils 
plug into an ordinary tube socket wkich can be 
seen in the plan view of the set near the center of 
the baseboard. 

The antenna is coupled to the receiver through 
a very small capacity indicated on the diagram at 
Ca. lt consists of two pieces of brass about J 4" 
square separated The two brass pieces are in 
the forin of small angle pieces held with machine 
screws to the baseboard. It is important that this 
condenser be mounted close to the lead from the 
end of the tuning coil to the grid condenser Cz or 
the stator plates of C*, and that its capacity be 
kept small. Some adjustment of its capacity rnay 
be found advantageous af ter the receiver luis been 
put into operation. This can be accomplished by 
bending one of the brass pieces away from or 
towards the other. 



A PLAN VIEW OF THE TWO-TUBE RECEIVER 

The main tuning condenser and the midget condenser (mounted on n 
brass bracket) can be seen at the left of the receiver. To the left of the tuning 
condenser is the antenna coupling condenser and behind the rheostat are 
the tube-base coil, the grid condenser and leak and the detector tube. On the 
right-hand side are the variable-resistor regeneration control and its dial, 
with the audio transformer. amplifier tube and battery-connection socket 
behind them. 


The tickler coil U is fixed in its 
jjosition with respect to coil L x and is 
wound on the same tube base about 
14" from the filament end of L\. The 
number of turns used in this coil is 
not very critica] but if the number 
specified in the list of windings does 
not cause the detector to oscillate 
with the regeneration-control resistor 
R 2 at about the half-way position, ex¬ 
periment with other values will be 
advisable. 

Condenser C* is the radio-frequency 
by-pass condenser across the audio- 
frequency transformer. Its use is very 
important though its capacity is not 
critical. Without it the detector could 
be made to oscillate only by using an 
abnormally large tickler or very high 
plate voltage. The most satisfactory 
plate voltage for the detector is about 
224^. It might be thought from the 
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diagram that 45 volts is used in this set. 
This is not so, however, since the resistance of 
ƒ?•> at about half-scale setting is sufficiënt to drop 
the voltage to the point where only about 22H 
volts are placed on the detector plate. 

The fixed resistor R 2 is connected across the 
secondary of the audio-frequency transformer to 
eliminate a howl or “squawk” which is often 
produced at the point where the detector starts 
oscillating. Experiment with the value of this 
resistor is dcsirable since in some rcceivers a vcry 
high resistance is all that is necessary. The higher 
this resistance is the less vvill be its effect on the 



ADDING A NOT II ER AUDIO AM PU F IER TO TUE 
TWO-TUBE RBCEIVER 

The primary of the additional audio transformer is connected 
in the plate circuit of the second tul*. in jdace of the jack shown 
in the olher diaoram. 

volume of the signals. In some cases it may not 
be needed. The resistor R is a 20-ohrn filament 
rheostat. 

The UY-type tube socket (5-terminal) f to be 
scen at the extreme right-hand corner 
of the basc-board, is used to provide 
connections to the A and B batteries. 

A Standard battery cable (which can 
be obtained in most radio stores) is 
used, its wires, at the receiver end, 
being soldered to the prongs of a UY- 
type tube base. A battery plug of this 
type is very useful in permitting all 
batteries to be disconnccted in a mo¬ 
ment for experiment with the receiver 
without any danger of burning out 
the tubes. 

In addition to the parts in the list 
given under the diagram it will be 
necessary to have an A battery and 
a B battery. The A or filament bat¬ 
tery can be a storage battery of be- 
tween GO and 100 ampere-hours capac- 
ity for the Type 01-A tubes, but 
should Type ’99 tubes be used instcad, 
the filament battery can well consist of three dry 
cells. It is not necessary to use a heavy duty B 
battery for a receiver of this type since the drain 
from it is only of the order of a few milliamperes. 

The operation and adjustment of this and other 
receivers will be described later in this chapter. 


A second audio stage may be added to this re¬ 
ceiver by using the connections shown in the 
diagram. The primary of the additional audio 
transformer is connected in the plate circuit of the 
present amplifier in place of the ’phone jack. The 
baseboard may be made a little larger to accom- 
modate the extra apparatus. 

A THREE-TUBE A. C. RECEIVER 

Many amateurs prefer to eliminate batteries 
and obtain power for the receiver directly from 
the a.c. house mains, and the development of 
heater-type tubes has made such operation en- 
tirely practical and satisfactory. The receiver 
illustrated here is one of a number of different 
arrangements which may be employed, and in- 
corporates an untuned r.f. coupling amplifier, a 
screen-grid detector, and a single stage of impe- 
dance-coupled audio amplification. 

For the amateur interested in obtaining elïec- 
tive communication over long distances the 
screen-grid antenna coupling tube or untuned 
r.f. amplifier offers scveral advantages. This tube 
gives an appreciable increase in sensitivity and 
eliminates any inlluence of the antenna dimen- 
sions on the calibration of the detector tuning 
circuit. It also eliminates radiation from the os¬ 
cillating detector. In a receiver to be used for 
’phone reception such a radio-frequency amplifier 
is a distinct advantage, since it greatly improves 
the sensitivitj' of the receiver when the detector 
is in a non-oscillating condition. The screen-grid 
detector is likewise more sensitive than the triodo 
detector, further increasing the over-all sensi¬ 
tivity of the receiver. The single stage of audio 


amplification will, therefore, generally give ample 
signal strength for reception with the headphones, 
although a second stage may be used if desired. 
Additional audio amplification is likely to lead to 
hum difficulties with a.c. supply unless reception 
is to be entirely by loud-speaker. 



PANEL VIEW OF THE THREE-TUBE A.C. RECEIVER 

The tuning dial is in the center. The email knob at the left is the regenera 
tion control, and the switch at the righl is in the filament circuit. 
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The top view of the set shows clearly how the 
parts are arranged on the baseboard. Separate 
shields have been provided for the coupling tube, 
detector, and audio amplifier and their associated 
equipment, although the shielding can be omitted 
without detriment to the operation of the re- 


clearly how these chauges are made. The detector 
coil socket is a 5-prong tube Socket, and the con- 
nection from the largcr stator section goes to the 
cathodc post) that from ihe smaller stator section 
to the grid post, and the rotor is connected to the 
filament post nearest the cathode. 



1. i — Antenna coupling inductanee. See lext and lalde fa deinde. 

L« — Tuning inductanee. See the tuble for detail«. 

Li — Ucgeneratiun coil. See the iable fur details. 

Ci — 10-nnfd. tuning condenser. 

Cs —• 100-vnfl. tuning condenser. 

Ci — 100 -vufd. condenser. 

C< — 1-vfd. condenser. 

C'i — 0.01-ufd. fixed condenser. 

Hi • £-tncgohm grid leak. 

Hs — lOO,QOO~ohm regeneration control resishw. 

Hs — 250, 000 -ohm plate coupling resistor. 

S —• Filament switch. 

RFC — Hadio-frcquency choke coil. 

AFC — Audio-frequency couplcr. Salie factorij constants for the resistance, inductanee and capaoi- 
tance are, respeclitcly: lis, 250,000 ohms; /.. 30 henriet; C, 0.01 pfd. 


ceiver. The lead botween the plate of the first '24 
and the grid end of L* is carried from the first 
shield to the second through a piece of copper 
tubing. The regeneration control resistor, R if the 
filament switch, and the tuning condenser dial 
are the only parts moimted on the panel. 

The tuning condenser is a rebuilt 17-plate Na¬ 
tional girdcr-type condenser with the stator 
divided into two sections, sirnilar to the one 
illustrated earlier in this chapter. One section has 
one plate and the other two. Plates are also re- 
moved from the rotor to corrcspond with the 
stator sections. The top view of the receiver shows 


The coil data for this receiver are givon in the 
following table. Coil No. 1 isa commercial broad- 
cast-band choke coil mounted on an old 5-prong 
tube base for convenience in plugging in. Nos. 2 
and 3 are wound on Silver-Marshall plug-in 
forms, while 4 and 5 are wound on old 5-prong 
tube bases. No. 20 d.s c. wire should be used for 
L>, and the same or smaller sizes for L 3 . Jt is 
probable that the va lues given will work out only 
approximately with dilTerent layouts, tubes, etc., 
so that eacli of the coils should be adjusted in- 
dividually until the desired spread over eacli band 
is obtained. Li in the diagram is simply one of t he 


A pproximale 

Frequoncy Coverage No.ofTurns Form 


Coil No. 

in Kilncycles 

Lz 

Li 

Diameter 

Remarks 

1 


• • 

• • 

• • • • 

r.f. choke coil for antenna circuit for re¬ 
cept ion in 1750-kc. band. 

2 

1700-2050 

GO 

18 

1.5" 

Bolk tuning condensors used. 

3 

3400-7,100 

31 

10 

1.5" 

Both tuning condensors used. Turns are 
spaee xcemnd. 

4 

6950-7450 

H 

i 

1375" 

Small tuning condenser used. 

5 

13,800-14.500 

6 

O 

1JT75" 

Small tuning condensor used. 


Uniess otherunse indicatul, all coils are "close wound.” 
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unused detector coils. In general, best reception 
will result when the coil next lower in number to 
the detector coil is used at L\. For instance, if 
Coil No. 3 is in the detector socket Coil No. 2 
should be used in the antenna, and so on. Coil 
No. 1 is an antenna coil only. A 10,000-ohm re- 
sistor may be substituted for L h but interference 



CONNECTlONS FOR CONNECTlONS FOR 3500-Kc 

14000 Kc AND 7000 Kc BANOS AND 1750 Kc BANOS 

A 9 

COIL CONNECTlONS IN THE A.C. RECEIVER 

from local broadcast stations will generally !>e 
less if the antenna coils are used. 

The drawing shows how the coil connections 
are made in the pins. With the connections from 
the condensor to the coil socket made as described 


control resistor should be one which gives smooth 
control of oscillation, and is by-passed by C 4 to 
prevent noise. 

The filaments may be operated on either a.c. or 
d.c. The diagram shows them connected in series, 
but they will operate equally well connected in 
parallel, in which case the heating source may be 
a 2.5-volt transformer. Ordinarily no difficulty 
will be experienced with hum when the heater 
supply is a.c., but if objectionable hum appears 
it may be reduced by connecting one side of the 
heater wiring to ground through a 1 -^fd. con- 
denser in the case of series wiring, or grounding 
the midpoint of a center-tapped resistor of about 
50 ohms connected across t he heater supply in the 
case of parallel wiring. B-bnttery substitutes are 
productive of more hum than the heater wiring in 
most cases, and unless the output of the substi- 
tute is extremely well-filtered it may be advisable 
to use batteries for B supply. Eliminators de- 
signed especially for high-frequency receivers 
have recently appeared on the markot and should 
obviate this difficulty. 



above, the correct tuning capacity is automati- 
cally connected in the circuit when the coil is 
plugged in. 


If the filaments are to be operated from a.c. it is 
important to use twisted-pair leads in the rcceiver 
to minimize the possibility of hum pickup. The 

_ heater wiring should be kept 

as far from other wiring as 
possible, and should cross 
other wires at right angles. 
|Never parallel heater leads 
! ; with other wiring. 


A FOUR-TUBE RECEI VER 

This receiver further illus- 
trates some of the principles 
previously discussed, and in- 
corpora tes a stage of untuned 
r.f. amplification, regenera- 
tive detector and an audio 
amplifier designed to give 
maximum response at a 
frequency of approximately 
1000 cycles, greatly increas- 
ing the sensitivity and selec- 
tivity over the commoner 
arrangements. 

From the diagram it will 
be seen that the antenna is 
coupled to the grid circuit 
of the first tube by means of 
the resistor R, which replaces 
the coils used in the three- 
tube a.c. receiver. The latter 
method will function equally 
well if preferred by the con- 
The coupling impedance (AFC in the diagram) structor. A tuned circuit could be used in place 
may be made up of the values shown or may be of the resistor but its use would mean the addi- 


TOP VIEW OF A.C. RECEIVER WITH SHIELD COVERS REMOVED 
The regeneration control resistor and its by-pass condtnser are in the Ic/t foreground. 
The left-hand shield contains the amenna choke coil and the coupling tube. The fixed 
condensers with this stage are underneath the coil socket. In the center shield are the 
special tuning condenser, the detector coil, grid condenser and leak, and the detector tube. 
The audio coupling impedance and the amplifier tube are in the right-hand shield. The 
C battery fits in the space belween the last tico shields, as does also the r.f. choke. Note 
the twisted pair heater wiring. The panel suritch at the right is in the heater circuit. 
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purchased complete from a numtfer of manufac- 
turers advertising in this Handbook or QST. Bias 
for the amplifiers is provided by the 4.5-volt C 
battery shown in the diagram. The regeneration- 


tion of a second major tuning control, which to 
some amateurs is a disadvantage for rapid and 
easy tuning. 

The plate of the first Type ’22 goes directly to 
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the end of the tuning coil in the grid circuit of the 
detector tube. The plate voltage is fed to the tube 
through this coil and consequently it is necessary 
to insulate it from the filament circuit with a fixed 
condenser C 2 . The detector circuit is arranged in 



THE FOUR-TUBE PBAKED-AMPLIFIBR RBCBIVER 
The drum dial in the center is, of course, the main tuning 
control. The knob on the left is the tolume conlrol \chile that 
on the right is for adjustment of regeneration. The ’phone jack 
is mounted on the baseboard near the rear left corner instead 
of on the panel. 


much the same way as in the previous receivers 
but an alternative scheme is used to provide 
different capacity ranges for the tuning condenser 
Ci so that all the bands will have full-scale cover- 
age. In this receiver, C\ consists of plug-in midget 
condensers which have had some of their plates 
removed until they are of a capacity suited to the 



A CLOSE-UP SHOW ING THE AfOUNTING FOR THE 
PLUG-IN TUNING CONDENSERS 

The two G.R. sockels are mounted in a piece of hard rubber. 
One of them serves to secure the asscmbly to the frame of the 
dial and at the same time make contact betwecn the rotor of the 
condenser and the frame. The frame, of course, maJces contact 
with the panel and this is connected to the copper sheet on the 
under side of the wooden baseboard. This coppcr sheet farms onc 
side of the filament circuit and is indicatcd in the diagram 
as a ground. 



THE CONNECTIONS OF THE FOUR-TUBE RECEIVER 
Apparatus required: 

Two Type 01 -A and two Type '22 tubes and their sockels. 

C — l-pfd. by-pass condenser (S required). 

Ci — Plug-in midget tuning condensers {see photograph). 

Cs — 4000-ypfd. fixed condenser. 

Cs — 100-pyfd. grid condenser. 

Ca — 2000-pufd. by-pass condenser. 

Cs — 6000-ppfd. audio grid condenser. 

Ca — XOl-pfd. audio tuning condenser {.experiment necessary). 

R — 10,000-ohm gridleak-type resislor. 

R\ — 10-ohm fixed filament resislor. 

Rs — 5-ohm fixed filament resislor. 

Ri — 6-vi eg o hm grid leak. 

Ra — 50,000-ohm variable resislor. 

Rs — 200,000-ohm variable resislor for tolume control. 

Ra — 8-megohm grid leak. 

Ri — Filament ballast resislor for .76 amperes. 

L\, Li — Plug-in coils. See photograph. 

Li — Secondary winding of Ford ignition coil. 

R.F.C. — Receicer-type short-wate radio-frequency choke. Aluminum panel 12" x 7W'. 
baseboard 12" x 8", drum dial, one audio-frequency transformer, ’phone jack. and a 
rariêty of screu's. wire. etc. 
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band on which they are used. Some idca of the 
arrangement of the sockets for these condensers 
can be obtained from the close-up of the receiver. 



COIL-CONDENSE R COMBINATIONS FOR T tl REE 

BANDS 

A separate timing condensor is used tcith each inductance 
in the four-tube receiver to {jive full-scale dial coverage for each 
band. The grid coils are wound with 20 gauge d.s.c. xcire. As a 
rough gierde it can be said that 6 tums are used for the 14,000-kc. 
band; 1/, turns for the 7000-kc. band; SI tums for the 8600-kc. 
band. The ticklers found suitable are of SO gauge d.s.c, xcire, 
6 turns being used for 14,000 kc., 7 tums for 7000 kc., and 0 
turns for 8600 kc. It is alrnost certain that these figures t vilt 
vary in individual receivers. 

The two G.R. sockets are mounted on a piece of 
hard rubber which is held to the frame of the 
drum dial by one of these sockets. It is important 
that the sockets be spaced nccurately so that the 
condensers will plug in firmly and not 
rock as the dial is rotated. The fitting 
of the G.R. pins to the midget will do¬ 
pend upon the type of condensers used. 

With the Pilot condensers illustrated, 
the pin connected to the rotor plate is 
inserted in the bakelite end plate in 
place of the machine screw which or- 
dinarily holds the spring contact. For 
the stator connection a G.R. pin, the 
threaded portion of which has been 
sa wed off, is soldered to the head of the 
machine screw which supports the 
stator plates of the condenser. When 
it is desired to change from one band 
to another the coils are first changed. 

Then the dial is set at 100 degrees, 
the set screw on the dial loosened and 
the condenser removed. The condenser 
to be used is then set at its maximum 
capacity and plugged into place, the 
set screw being tightened to hold the 
shaft securely. The battery cable plug 
should be removed before changing 
condensers. 

The coils for this receiver are wound 
on special coil forms which can be obtained at 
most radio stores. Tube bases could be used for 
the coil forms, or other types of coils could be 
substituted. 

The first audio-frequency amplifier in this re¬ 


ceiver is a Type '22 screen-grid tube. It is used in 
this position since it is particularly suited to give 
highly-peaked amplification when a tuned audio 
circuit is connected to its plate. The filament of 
this tube, as well as the r.f. amplifier, operates at 
3.3 volts, and if the other tubes in the set are 5- 
volt tubes the resistances Ri and R 2 will be re- 
quired to drop the filament voltage to the correct 
value. The grid returns of both tubes are made to 
the junction bet ween R l and R 2 in order to pro- 
vide suitable bias. 

The inductance Lj can be the secondary wind¬ 
ing of a Ford ignition coil with the primary and 
core removed. Such a coil, shunted by a condenser 
Cs of about .01 /ifd., will tune to approximately 
1000 cycles and will makc the amplifier peak at 
this frequency. Since such coils differ considerably 
in characteristics, the exact capacity at C« to give 
the peak at a suitable frequency had best be 
determined by experiment. Several condensers in 
parallel make it easier to arrivé at the correct 
value. The final audio amplifier is a Type ’01-A 
tube. It is not needed to give additional amplifica¬ 
tion but its use is essential since the ’phones 
could not be operated satisfactorily in the plate 
circuit of the '22. 

The peak to be obtained with a Ford coil 
secondary as the coil of the tuned audio circuit is 
not by any means the sharpest peak that can be 
produced. In fact a Ford coil is used simply be- 
cause its resistance is high enough to fiatten the 


peak to a sufficiënt degree. With a very sharply 
peaked amplifier it is difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to copy signals which are not steady. 
Greater selectivity and a consequent reduction in 
interference between stations can be obtained by 



THE FOUR-TUBE RECEIVER IN PLAN 
Bfhiiul the drum dial is the audio-frequency transfonner. Be.side the 
trnnsformer and to the right of it is the screen-grid antenna coupling tube. 
In front of this tube is the tuning coil and the detector tube. The plvg-in 
timing condenser can be seen projecting from the shaft of the drum. dial. 
The assembly to the lefl comprises the tioo audio tubes, the Ford coil second¬ 
ary {endosed in an aluminum tube shield) and the fixed tuning condensor 
for this coil. 
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using a more pronounced peak. This may mean 
the sacrifice of some of the unsteady signals, 
however. To obtain a sharper peak the Ford coil 
sccondary should be replaced by a coil of lower 
resistance. One suitable type of coil can be wound 
with 3000 turns of No. 30 gauge s.s.c. wire 
“scramble”-wound in five /^"-square slots 
turned in a wooden former of 2" outside diameter. 
Approximately .07 pïd. will be required across 
this coil to tune it to 1000 cycles. Experiment 
vvitli other forms of coils will be found of interest 
and value. A commercial peaked coupling device, 
such as the Aero Hi-Peak, can be used in place of 
the home-made coil and condensor combination. 

THE SUPERHETERODYNE 

Amateurs who desirc the utmost in sensitivity 
and selcctivity will do weli to build a super- 
hcterodync receiver. For ordinnry c.w. recept ion 
the additional advantages of this type of receiver 
are generally outweightcd by its greater eost and 
increased difficulty of construction, but for high- 
frequency ’phone reception its performance is 
unequalled. No other receiver of the types com- 
monly employed for high frequencies can compare 
with it in selcctivity on ’phone signals, and the 
disadvantages of reception by ineans of a re- 
generative detector are eliminated. 

Since a comparatively small number of ama¬ 
teurs are interested in building this type of re¬ 
ceiver no const ructional details will be iucluded in 
this Ilandbook. Readers who wish complete in- 
formation on such receivers are referred to the 
March 1920, September 1929, and June 1930 
issues of QST. 

THE 8UPEKHET CONVERTEK 

lf onc has a modern broadcast receiver it is 
possible to obtain the advantages of super- 


heterodyne performance for ’phone reception 
without the necessity for expensive or compli- 





UIRING OF TUE CONVERTER 
Cx—óOOnvfd. 

Cj — 50-ppfd. midget corulnucr. 

Ci —100 nnftl. 

Ci — 100 nn/J. 

Ci — öO-pufd. midget condens er. 

Ci — SOOOvtfd. 

Ri — .75 mcgohrn. 

Ri — 50,000 oh nu. 

Ri — .5 megohm. 

Ra—■ 50,000-ohm xaridble r es is tor. 

RFC — Rodio-frequencg choke suitable for broadcast band. 
Coil Data: 

Detector Oscillator 


Approrinvite Range 

Lx 

Li 

Li 

Li 

5000-7000 kc . 

... 12 

16 

20 

ü 

8000 - 1 3.00O kc . 

• • • / 

8 

9 

4 

13.000-19,000 kc . 

... 6 

5 

5 

3 

S500-kc. band . 

... 15 

30 

30 

10 

7000-kc. band . 

7 

n 

13 

(i 


All woutul with No. 22 d.s.c. on forms 1inches in diame¬ 
ter, with no spacing between t urns. The sjMcing bet ween coils 
on the snmc form is about }■£". 


cated receiver construction. The broadcast 
receiver supplics the intermediate frequency 
amplifier, second detector and audio amplifier; 
the only units which the conslructor need furnish 
are the first detector and oscillator. The 
photographs sbow one form of convertcr 
for this purpose wliich has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

While it is possible to so construct 
the convertcr that its platc and filament 
supplies can be obtained from the broad¬ 
cast receiver by inserting a plug in the 
first. r.f. tube Socket, this method is not 
recommended if maximum performance 
is desired. The plate and filament power 
should be provided either by separate 
batteries (or substitutes) or else taken 
directly from the receiver powcr-pack. 
With separate power supply for the con- 
verter, either a.c. or d.c. tubes may be 
used in it, whether or not the broadcast 
receiver is a.c. operated. 

The diagrams show how the convertcr 
is wired for both a.c. and d.c. tubes. 
The posts marked A and G are con- 
nected to the antenna and ground posts, 
respectively, on the broadcast receiver. 



-4 SUPERUET CONVERTER FOR A.C. O PER AT ION 
The 3mall knob at the left is the detector tuning eontrol, the dial in the 
center the oscillator tuning, and the knob at the righi the regeneration eontrol. 
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The antenna is transferred to the converter, while 
the ground remains permanently connected to the 
broadcast receiver. The first detector is a screen- 
grid tube, arranged for '‘space-charge ” detection. 


♦90 



THESE CONNECTIONS ARE USED WITH D.C. 

TUBES 

Rt —10 ohms. 

Re — 6 ohms. 

Ri — SO-ohm rh cos Uit. 

All olher constants samc as in other diagram. The negatire 
B-battery post is nol used in most cases as this connection is 
usually made in broadcast receirers. 

The oscillator circuit is the usual tickler circuit, 
with the resistor R 4 controlling regeneration. R« 
serves as a coupling link between the oscillator 
and detector, and also regulates the bias for the 
inner grid of the detector. Condenser C\ is in- 
cluded in the circuit to prevent short-circuiting 
the plate supply when the converter is hooked up 
to the antenna coil of the broadcast receiver. 

In this outfit no attempt has been made at 
spreading the bands over a large port ion of the 



THE CONVERTER F ROM ABOVE 
On the panel are, frorn left to right, the detector tuning con¬ 
denser, oscillator tuning condenser, and regeneration controi 
resistor. In the center are the grid condensors and leaks for the 
detector and oscillator. In the rear, from left to right, are the 
detector coil, detector tube, oscillator tube and oscillator coil. 


dial scale, because the tuning is done largely on 
the broadcast receiver itself. The intermediate 
frequency will lie between 550 and 1500 kc., de- 
pending on the frequency to which the broadcast 
receiver happens to be set, and the oscillator will 


therefore be tuned to a frequency between 550 
and 1500 kc. above or below the frequency of the 
incoming signal. The coils have been so pro- 
portioned that the setting of the detector knob 
will be approximately the same (as judged b}' 
eye, since there is no scale on this knob) as the 
setting of the oscillator dial. 

The method of winding coils on the forms 
and making connections to the pins are shown in 
a drawing. In making the oscillator coils the same 
principles w'hich apply to coils for an oscillating 
detector should be followed, and the tickler coil 
should be adjusted, if necessary, to obtain smooth 
oscillation at all points on the oscillator dial. The 
values given will usually w*ork out satisfactorily. 

To get the set working, tune the broadcast re¬ 
ceiver to about 600 kc., and set the detector knob 



Jnt 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE COILS AND COIL 
SOCKETS IN THE CONVERTER 

Ordy the connections on the sockcts markcd with the solid 
black cirdes are used. 


to about half scale. Tlien turn the oscillator dial 
slowiy until a signal is picked up, and reset the 
detector knob for maximum volume. Further 
tuning over a 1000-kc. band can be done entirely 
on the broadcast receiver, with possibly a slight 
readju8tment of the detector knob now and then 
for maximum volume. The coils will cover ap¬ 
proximately the ranges showm in the table, and 
most of the high-frequency broadcasting can be 
picked up on the first three sets of coils. The 
3500-kc. coils will cover amateur ’phone stations 
in that band. The 7000-kc. coils are given for the 
benefit of those amateurs who may wish to listen 
to code signals on that band. After a little explor- 
ing and expeiimenting with different dial settings 
it will be possible to identify the various 'phone 
and broadcasting bands and log the dial settings 
so they can be retumed to at any time. The con¬ 
verter is not entirely satisfactory for the reception 
of unmodulated c.w. signals because no beat note 
will be heard unless the second detector is made 
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to oscillate, which ordinarily cannot be done with 
a modern broadcast receiver. A separate oscillator 



UNDER THE SUB-PANEL 
The coujAino resistor, Ri, is in the center, with the r.f. choke 
juat behind it. The fixed condens er to the riffht of the choke is 
Ca in the diagram. The other Jired condenser is C\. 

can be hooked up to cover the broadcast band 
and coupled to the receiver, but this adds another 
control. A more complete descriptlon of the con- 
verter and its operation appeared in the July, 
1930, issue of QST. 

OPERATING THE RECEIVERS 

When the receiver has been completely wired 
and the wiring has been checked, the batteries 
8hould be connected as shown in whatever dia¬ 
gram is being followed. A flash-lamp bulb should 
always be connected in the negative B-battery 
lead to act as a fuse to prevent the tubes from 
burning out should anything be connected in- 
correctly. When the antenna has been connected, 
the filaments lighted and the ’phones plugged 
into the jack, the regeneration control should be 
turned toward its maximum position until the 
“live” sound of oscillation is obtained. For the 
reception of telegraph signals it will be found that 
the greatest sensitivity will be had at the point 
where oscillation begins. Ilence for the reception 
of very weak signals it is usually advisable to 
“back off” the regeneration control until the 
detector is just about to stop oscillating. This 
critical adjustment is, of course, necessary only 
for the reception of the weakest signals. If the 
tickler coil has the correct number of turns in the 
receivers using r.f. amplifiers or coupling tubes, it 
will be found that the receiver can be operated 
for an entire evening on any one band for medium 
distance work without the necessity of touching 
the regeneration control. In the other receivers, 
which have the antenna coupled to the tuning coil 
through a condenser or primary coil, some trouble 
may be had from “dead spots" on certain por- 
tions of the bands. Sometimes they can be 
eliminated by reducing the capacity of the cou¬ 


pling condenser or adding or subtracting turns on 
the primary, but in other cases it is necessary to 
place a coil or condenser in the antenna lead. 

Possibly it will be found that the receiver howls 
just as the detector starts to oscillate and that 
reception at this point is irnpossible. This “fringe- 
howl,” as it is termed, can be cured by reducing 
the value of the resistance connected across the 
secondary of the first audio transformer. A re¬ 
sistance not lower than .1 megohm should cure 
the trouble completely, but it should be kept in 
mind that the lower this resistance the greater 
will be the reduction in amplification caused by it. 

When the receiver has been made to oscillate 
quietly, attention should be given to its calibra- 
tion. lf the coils have been wound according to 
the details given it probably will tune somewhere 
near the specified bands. However, it is almost 
certain that a final adjustment of the coils will be 
necessary to make the edges of the bands come 
near the top and the bottom of the dial scale. 
One simple method of adjusting the coils is to 
make them slightly larger than necessary in the 
first place, afterwards spacing one or two of the 
end turns until the correct value of inductance is 
obtained. It is not essential that the bands be 
tuned in across the entire dial, but time spent in 
careful adjustment of the particular tuning Sys¬ 
tem used, 80 that the band is spread between at 
least 15 degrees and 85 degrees, will be well 
worthwhile. The edges of the bands will not be 



Op<en switch toput 
condenser orco/l in, 
antenna, circuit, 
i shiftina the "fixed 
tune v to make set 
oscillate overwhotc 
range ofd/al 





TWO WAY5 OF 5HIFTTNG THE DEAD SPOT ON A 

TUNER. 


hard to find. During the evening, when amateurs 
are busiest, the place on the dial where the ama¬ 
teur stations leave off and the commercial sta¬ 
tions begin should be quite well defined. At most 
times the commercial stations located at edges of 
the amateur bands should be operating and 
should serve as a guide. 

Just as soon as the tuning system has been ad- 
justed, attention can be paid to the audio-fre- 
quency amplifier to make certain that it is 
operating correctly. lf audio transformers are 
used in a “broadcast-receiver” type amplifier, 
there is very Jittle that can be out of adjustment. 
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In the peaked amplifier, however, it is quite 
possible that the tuned audio circuit of the screen- 
grid amplifier is not tuned to a suitable frequency. 
A check can be made by tuning in a steady signal 
with a pure note. As the beat note is varied from 
the lowest to the highest audible frequency — by 
tuning the receiver — the signal should increase 
in strength sharply at one point and then fall off 
sharply as this point is passed. The frequency at 
which this sudden increase in signal strength Ls 
obtained should be at about 1000 cycles or some 
other frequency that is comfortable to read. If the 
pcak occurs at a higher frequency than this, more 
capacity should be connected across the Ford 
coil secondary or the particular inductance used. 
jf the peak frequency is too low the capacity 
across the coil should be reducod. 

In the opcration of any receiver it should be 
remembered that batteries must always be in 
good condition and that poor rcsults are oftcn 
caused by poor tubes. The batteries and the 
tubes should be given first consideration if the re¬ 
ceiver becornes noisy or sluggish in operation. If 
all joints in the uiring have been carefully sol- 
dered, noises in the receiver will be causcd by poor 
batteries and by poor contacts between the tube 
pins and the sockets. If the noise occurs only 
when the condenser is turned it is probably the 
result of dust between the plates or of poor con¬ 
tact between the rotor assembly and the lead to 
it. In some cases a noise of this type is caused by 
the shaft or the dial, if it is mctal, rubbing against 
the panel or some other mctal object. Yet anothcr 
source of noise is the antenna systein or outdoor 
wiring near the antenna. Any two wircs in poor 
contact in or near the antenna can cause serious 
noises when they are blown about by the wind. 

Quiet operation in the short-wave receiver is of 
extreme importance. It is well to aim at sensi- 
tivity and open-scale tuning, but the value of 
these characteristics is nullified very greatly if 
there is not freedom from extraneous noise. 

IIUNTING FOR TUOUBLE 

A pair of ’phones, a dry cell, and a d.c. volt- 
meter are the most useful instruments for locating 
faults in the set. If the tube does not Iight, it 
should be tested for an open filament. Then the 
filament or heater circuit wiring should be traced 
carefully. The rheostat should be examined for 
an open wire, the socket for a sprung prong. With 
the B batteries disconnected, tracé the filament 
uiring from the A battery (or heater transformer) 
to the socket, using cither the click in the ’phones 
or the voltmetor across the linc. With a.c. fila¬ 
ment supply an a.c. voltmeter should be uscd 
sincc the d.c. voltmeter will give no indication. 
A couple of pins on the ends of the voltmeter 
reads will make it possible to pierce the insulation 
for testing purposes. 

If a regular clicking sound is heard in the 
’phones when they are connected to the set as in 


regular operation, it probably rneans that the 
grid leak is open or of too high value. A lower- 
resistance leak will remedy this condition. A 
pencil mark between grid and filament (or grid 
and cathode) terminals on the bottom of the 
tube (or a line of India ink) will serve in an emer- 
gency. Two brass machine screws in a small piece 
of hard rubber or bakelite with the ‘‘leak” drawn 
between them will be a better arrangement. 

If the filament lights but there is no sound in 
the ’phones, tracé the plate circuit wiring care¬ 
fully, paying attention to the jack to sec that the 

Shorted condensers or c/osed 
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LOCATING FAULTS 


’phones are not shorted there. If there isa by-pass 
condenser across the ’phones, this should be 
checked with ’phoncs or voltmeter and battery to 
sec that it is not shorted inside or by some solder 
across the terminals. The grid and plate terminals 
of the socket may be bent. 

An open secondary coil or grid circuit lead may 
causc a clicking sirnilar to that when there is no 
grid leak. The winding may be tested with the 
voltmeter or 'phonos for an open circuit. If no 
signals coinc through and there is no “tuning,” 
probably the variable condenser is not solidly 
connected across the secondary coil. Decreased 
signal strength may indicate that the antenna coil 
is open or that the antenna or ground is ofï. A 
shorted grid condenser may give the same effect. 
If no “clicking” is heard with the grid leak re- 
moved from the set there may be a shorted grid 
condenser, a soldering paste “leak” within the 
socket or across the grid condenser, or a poor 
tube (open grid). Try a new tube, test the grid 
condenser with the 'phones or voltmeter or clean 
up any leaky paths that are found between grid 
and filament. 

THE RECEIVIN'G ANTENNA 

A good antenna is desirable for the short-wave 
receiver, though it will be found surprising how 
simple and crude the antenna can be without 
greatly hampering the operation of the receiver. 
Many amateurs use a receiving antenna eonsist- 
ing of some fine cotton-covered wire run along 
one side and end of the room on the picture mold- 
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iug. An antenna of this type is completely cffec- 
tive with a sensitive receiver such as the four- 
tube outfit described in this chapter. With the 
simpler receivers, however, an outdoor antenna is 
recommended. If the receiver is used in conjunc- 
tion with a transmitter, the transmitting antenna 
can be employed by fitting an antenna switch to 
connect the receiver to some point on the leads 
from the transmitter to the antenna or feeder 
wires. If it is desired to work the station “ break - 
in,” a separate receiving antenna i3 necessary. 
With such an arrangement both the receiver and 
transmitter are in operating condition at the 
same time and all that is necessary to transmit is 
to prcss the transmitter kcy. To rcccivc, nothing 
more is necessary than to release the transmitting 
key. 

A satisfactory outdoor antenna may be made 
with a length of 14 to 16 gaugc enamelcd copper 
wire strung horizontally between insulators at a 
height of between 10 and 50 feet above ground. 
The lengt h of the wire in the antenna is not a very 
important considcration hut the longer the an¬ 


tenna, up to a certain point, thelouderthesignals. 
Some amateurs find a very long low antenna, even 
S00 feet, of distinct advantage in obtaining a 
bet ter ratio between the strength of the signals 
and the strength of static and other extraneous 
noises. When separate antennas are used for re¬ 
ceiving and transmitting they should be kept as 
far apart as possible and preferably at right 
angles to each other. This is necessary to reduce 
the amount of energy absorbed from the trans¬ 
mitter by the receiving antenna. 

And now, when the receiver lias been built, 
adjusted, and placed in satisfactory vvorking 
condition it will be permissible to sit back and 
takc a long breath. For the receiver is one of the 
essential parts of an amateur station. If it has 
been correctly built and if the location of the sta¬ 
tion is satisfactory it will receive as far as any 
transmitter can send. If it has open timing scales; 
if it has lots of sensitivity and amplification; and 
if it is smooth and quiet in opcration, it will be a 
very great comfort and a sou ree of splendid 
pleasure. 



CHAPTER VI 


Frequency Meters and Monitors 


O NE might suppose that, ha ving finished 
the receiver, the next piece of equip- 
ment to be built would be the trans- 
mitter. It is not. Before the transmitter 
can go on the air the station must be provided 
with some xneans of checking the frequency and 
quality of the emitted signals; and this is beyond 
the scope of the receiver itself. 

The amateur may be guilty of failing to adjust 
his transmitter to give the cleanest signal, so 
causing unnecessary interference; he may fail to 
observe regular operating procedure and cause 
annoyance to all with whom he communicates — 
and for these actions he may be scorned by those 



ONE POSSIBLE ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE MONITOR 


In this case a "C ” battery is used for filament supply, so 
pcrmitting a compact lay-out. With a three-plate treblespaced 
tuning condenser and coils wound on tube bases the number of 
turns used was as follows: 

Band Grid Turns Platc Turns Wire 


3500 kc. 
7000 kc. 
14,000 kc. 

28,000 kc. 


48 

19 

7 

3 


18 

13 

7 

3 


No. 30 
No. 26 
No. £0 
No. 20 


fellow amateurs who hear him. There is one thing, 
however, which constitutes an unforgivable sin 
in amateur radio. It is that of operating the trans¬ 
mitter outside the boundaries of the amateur 
frequency bands. Without the facilities to de- 
termine definitely whether the frequency of his 


transmitter is within the limits of the band in 
which it is to work, the amateur has no right in 
the world to send even a single dot. 

It is fortunate that when the station has been 
equipped with a monitor — the shielded oscil- 
lator which is indispensable in adjiisting the trans¬ 
mitter correctly — it is also provided with what is 
probably the cheapest and most effective ap- 
paratus for setting the transmitter frequency 
within the band. Truly, the monitor is an essen- 
tial part of the station equipment. Without it 
the amateur is about as handicapped as a blind- 
folded motorist would be if someone had run off 
with the steering wheel. 

BUILDING A MONITOR 

The monitor need not be a costly or elaborate 
afïair. Just how simple it can be is shown by the 
example illustrated. The constructional work 
probably would not occupy more than a Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The chief requirements of the monitor are 
that it oscillate steadily over the bands on 
which the station is to bc active; that the bands 
be at least fairly well spread across the dial so 
that timing will not be excessively critical; and 
that the pick-up of the headphone cords be 
sufficiently nullified and the shielding complete 
cnough to permit the monitor to sit near the 
transmitter and to beat with its fundamental fre¬ 
quency without producing more than a good 
readable signal. The parts used in it should be of 
good quality, and the construction of the monitor 
should be such that it will a hold calibration” 
(return to the same frequency at a given point on 
the dial with a given coil) regardless of the han- 
dling to which it is subjected in ordinary use in 
the station. 

The circuit used in the monitor illustrated is 
given. In it a Type '99 tube is connected in a 
split-coil series-feed Hartley circuit, the filament 
being supplied from a 3-volt dry-battery source 
and the plate from a small 22J4-volt unit. 

The monitor shown is built in an aluminum 
shield. This shield is built up of l/lG"-thick 
aluminum, the bottom and front being of one 
piece folded, the sides and back of another piece 
folded and the top of two pieces, one of them 
hinged to provide an opening to change the coils, 
tube or batteries. The apparatus is assembled on 
the piece constituting the front and bottom and, 
when the oscillator is in running condition, the 
sides, back and top are fixed in place with small 
machine screws. 

The tuning condenser for this monitor is built 
from an eleven-plate Cardwell condenser, plates 
being removed until one stator and two rotor 
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platcs are left. The rotor plates are treblc-spaced 
in order to give just sufficiënt capacity range to 
bring the 3500-kc. band within the limits of the 
dial. No arrangement is made to reduce the ca¬ 
pacity range of the condenser for the 7000-kc. or 
higher frequency bands and timing on these 
bands is therefore rather critical. The coils, 
wound on tube bases, are described under the 
photograph. To reduce the effect of the pick-up 
from the ’phone cords a receiver-type radio-fre- 
quency choke is inserted in one of the 'phone leads 
at the point shown on the circuit diagram. With¬ 
out this choke the monitoring of the transmitter 
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TUK WIR1NQ OF TIIK MONITOR 

ApjtaraiuM necessary: 

C — lOOO-yufd. by-JKUi condenser. 

Ci —In the j~ir.it monitor a Ihree-plaU trtble spacctl condenser 
ie used. 

L. Li — Tuning coils described under the photograph. 

RFC — Short-wave recciver-type radio-frequency choke. 

160 turns of 82-gauge urire wound on n W-woeden 
dowel would serve. 

One Type '90 tube and Socket. 

One filament-corUrol 'phone jack. 

Aluminum shield of suitable size. 

Filament and plate baUeries , miseellaneous toire, tere we. etc. 

during adjustment is made difficult by the fact 
that the tuning of the monitor and the strength 
of signal produced by it vary greatly in aecord- 
ance with any movement of the operator's body 
in the vicinity of the transmitter. 

In building the monitor it may help to con- 
sider it simply as a single-tube receiver—and 
ad just the coils and tuning condenser for band- 
spreading in just the samc way as with the re¬ 
ceiver. The data under the diagram should be 
used simply as a guide, because it will probably 
be found that slight changes in the number of 
turns on grid and plate coils will be required to 
spread the band properly and maintain smooth 
oscillation over the entire dial scale. The latter 
must be secured by proper proportioning of the 
plate-coil turns, since the monitor has no regen- 


eration control — nor can one be used if the fre¬ 
quency calibration is to hold. 

INSTALLATION AND ADJUSTMENT 

In order to make full use of the monitor 
it must be placed carefully with respect to the 
receiver and transmitter so that the signa] in it 
from the transmitter is not too loud and so that 
the signal produced by it in the receiver also is of 
reasonable strength. If the receiver is located 
several feet from the transmitter a satisfactory 
location for the monitor will be found alongside 
the receiver on the side farthest from the trans¬ 
mitter. If the transmitter is a low-powered one it 
may be found necessary to place the monitor on 
the transmitter side of the receiver in order to 
get enough pick-up. In any case it is essential 
that the monitor be so placed that it is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the receiver and preferably so 
t hat its phones can be worn whenever the Controls 
of the transmitter are adjusfced without the ne- 
cessity of rnoving it from its norrnal place in the 
station. If the receiver is across the room from the 
transmitter it will be necessary to move the mon¬ 
itor to a spot convcnient to the transmitter when¬ 
ever adjustments are to be made. Of course, t he 
monitor can be placed alongside the receiver for 
frequency setting and monitoring of the trans¬ 
mitter during transmissi ons. It may be found 
that the pick-up with the lid of the shield closed 
is not enough to give a pleasantly loud signal. 
In such a case the lid can be opened until the re¬ 
quired signal strength is obtained and left in that 
posiüon for monitoring. 

It is a very worthwhilc plan to fit the receiver 
with a small double-pole double-throw switch so 
that the phones can be thrown from the receiver 
to the monitor. In this way it is possible to moni¬ 
tor all transmissions simply by flipping over the 
switch when a change is made from the trans¬ 
mitter to the receiver. Ordinarily the transmitter 
rnakes a tremendous and very uncomfortable 
thump in the receiver 'phones during operation. 
If it is possible to throw the phones over to the 
monitor this thump is then replaced by a moder¬ 
ate signal which will be almost a replica of the 
signal that the other fellow has to copy. This 
makes for much snappier and more readable Bend¬ 
ing and provides a continuous check on the sig¬ 
nal. Should anything go wrong with the trans¬ 
mitter or antenna to cause the frequency to 
change, the trouble is immediately apparent. 
For continuous monitoring in this way it would be 
as well to make the monitor largo enough to ac- 
commodate standard-size dry cells for filament 
supply. Such cells should give mouths of opera¬ 
tion without rcnewal. 

CHECKINQ THE TRANSMITTER FREQUENCY 

The simplest method of using the monitor for 
frequency setting is first to find a suitable place 
in the band with the receiver, transferring this 
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frequency to the monitor by bcaling the receiver 
with the monitor and Uien putting the transmit- 
ter there by tuning it until it is heard in the mon¬ 
itor. This method does not provide the means for 
setting the transraitter on any definite frequency 
unless there is a known station there to mark it, 
but it does enable the transmitter to be tuned to, 
gay, the center of the band, to a spot a quartcr of 
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SAMPLE CA IA PR AT ION CURVE 
motie from calibration pointe supplicd by commercial" marker" 
stations. Snel i O curve may be made for the receirer or monitor, 
providing either is capablc of holdino a calibration, and tcill 
aid in dettrmininj the limite of the amateur bands. It is im- 
Vossible to measure frequency eraelly, howeecr. t cith this type 
of calibration, and the transmitter should be set treil inside the 
indicated limite to be. certain that all transmissions tcill be in¬ 
side the band. Each of the above blocks re presmis a half-inch 
square on ordinary crosssection paper. The intermediair 
lines are nol showt becausc of the difficuLy of reproduction in 
printing. 


the way from the top, or to any roughly esti- 
mated point. It is not of ten that the amateur 
finds it essential to tune his transmitter to within 
a kilocycle or so of a given frequency but if such 
is the case there are means in vol ving greater 
dilïiculties which can be used. They wili bc de- 
tailöd later. The prime requisite usually is to 
have the transmitter within the limite of the 
band and perhaps in soine particular section of 
it. For this work the siraple monitor is all that is 
nccessary. 

The fust step is to determine as accurately as 
possible the frequency limits of the band or 
bands on which the transmitter is to opcrato. 
The approximate limits can be found easily by 
listening to the congregaüons of amateurs in 
each of the bands, but it is not safe to assume that 
all of these stations are inside the band. A good 


way of getting an approximate calibration of the 
monitor or receiver is to idenlify commercial and 
government stations of known frequency which 
are operating near the cdges of the bands. Such 
stations, which have been aptly called "marker” 
stations, are listed in the ‘‘Radio Amateur Call 
Book,” in the section which lists commercial 
stations of the world by their frequency assign- 
ments. 

No specific examples will be given here becausc 
the assignments are often changed, and the latest 
call book should be consulted for accurate In¬ 
formation. Suppose, however, that a station is 
heard whose frequency, as shown by the list, is 
kc. This is only 20 kc. outside the 7000-kc. 
band, and therefore serves as an approximate 
marker for the 7000-kc. end. On the high-fre- 
quency end of the band we might lind a station 
listed at 7350 kc. which will help in locating the 
7300-kc. limit. Obviously the transmitter cannot 
be tuned to all frequencies between these two 
markers, bocause both are somewhat removed 
from the actual limits of the band, and it would 
be easily possible for the transmitter to be set to 
some frequency not assigned to amateurs. Due 
allowance must be made therefore for the fact 
that marker stations are never actual markers of 
the band limits, but are outside the bands by an 
appreciable amount. 

The receiver may be calibrated roughly — 
provided its construction is such that it will hold 
calibration — by picking up a number of such 
marker stations at various frequencies near the 
amateur bands and plotting the tuning-dial read- 
ing for each frequency, in the fashion shown in 
the drawing. The general shape of the curve can 
bc determined from the plotled pointe and dravvn 
in. In the illustration shown the actual limits of 
the band would be at 44 and 83 on the tuning 
dial, although the nearest marker stations are 
outside these limits. A curve plotled in this way 
is not entirely accurate, but is good onough to 
show approximately where the band lies. 

Wlien inaking up such a curve, bc sure the re¬ 
ceiver tuning will not change appreciably from 
day to day. Receivers with antenna coupling 
tubes are particularly good in this respect, be- 
cause the effect of a swinging antenna — or even 
a change in antennas — on the tuning of the re¬ 
ceiver is eliminated. Be sure also that the regen- 
cration control is set at a flxed value which will 
allow oscillatiou over the entire band wlien the 
curve is plottcd, or that the receiver is just on the 
cdge of oseiilation at each reading. An oscilla- 
tion control which has negligible effect on t uning 
— as inentioned in the receiver chapter — is cle- 
sirable in this respect. Fortunately the curve can 
be checked at practically any time if there is 
reason to suspect that the receiver tuning has 
changed. 

If the monitor has been carefully constructed 
and a good condensor is used, it may be calibrated 
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directlv from the marker stations in the same 
way. The monitor, as has been mentioned pre- 
viously, should bc placed on the opera ting table 
near the receiver so that, when ILstening on the 
receiver, the oscillations can be detected on the 
latter in the same way as ordinary signals. In or¬ 
der to get the monitor oscillating, of course, a 
plug must be inserted in the jack which Controls 
the filament current so the tube will heat, and the 
plate circuit of the monitor tube must be closed 
also. In ordinary operation of the monitor the 
‘phones do both of these things automatically 
when plugged in the jack. If an extra pair of 
'phones is handy they should bc used for this 
purpose, listening being done on another pair on 
the receiver. If no extra pair of 'phones is avail- 
ablo, a ‘2000-ohm resistor (or resistor equal to the 
resistance of the phones ordinarily used with 
the monitor) should bc connccted to the monitor 
jack. The resistor will automatically place the 
same voltage on the plate of the monitor tube as 
it gets when the 'phones are used, and thus avoid 
changes in calibration due to plate voltage 
changes. 

When the signa! froui the monitor is audible, 
the marker stations should be tuned in and the 
monitor frequency adjusted to zero beat with the 
marker signals. The monitor dial readiugs should 
be plotted on a piecc of cross-seetion paper as 
shown in the drawing. When ealibrating the 
monitor be sure that it will be used for ehccking 
transmitter frequency under exactly the samecou- 
ditions — that is, be sure the lid is closed tightly 
because the positioa of the lid is quite likely to 
change the tuning of the monitor more or less 
scriously. If it is necessary to open the lid slightly 
to get a good signal in the receiver the calibra¬ 
tion may change considerably when it is closed. 
In such a case it would be better to put a few 
small holes in the shield in preference to opeuing 
the lid, and use the monitor at a greater distance 
from the transmitter for ehccking the frequency 
and quality of the signal. 

When n calibration curve has been drawn up 
for either the receiver or monitor it should be 
checked at every opportunity. Battery voltages 
are particularly important, because even a small 
change in the “A” or “13” battery voltages, par¬ 
ticularly the former, can change the calibration 
by a fairly large percentage. Batteries should be 
checked every weck or so, particularly those used 
in the monitor, because they are usuaily the small- 
esfc size obtainablc and their lifc is short. The 
accuracy in frequency measurement with a caii- 
brated receiver or monitor is never as good as that 
with the frequency meter described later in this 
chapter, and such a calibration should bc de- 
pended upou ouly for approximately locating the 
Jimits of the bands. The calibration should be 
checked against commercial marker stations 
every time the station is in operation. Such a 
check takes only a few seconds and will show im- 


mediatel}- whether the calibration has changcd. 

In order to put the transmitter frequency in 
its place it is first necessary to switch on the re¬ 
ceiver and explore the band on which operation 
is desired to find a comparatively clear spot — 
inside the band limits as shown by the curve, of 
course. Do not try lo work too close to the limits, 
because the calibration curve may be “off” by 
several kilocycles even though extreme care is 
used in making it up. Always be on the safe side 
and keep well within the band so that t.here is no 
possibility of working off frequency. When the 
spot has been decided upon the receiver is left 
running at that setting and the monitor tuning 
condenser is adjusted until the beat notc bc- 
tween the monitor and receiver is heard. This 
beat can Uien bc set at the zcro-beat or silent 
point. The phones are now* plugged into or 
switched onto the monitor, without disturbing 
its tuning condenser setting. Then the transmit¬ 
ter is switched on and its frequency adjusted un¬ 
til the beat notc bet ween the transmitter and 
monitor is heard. When this beat has been tuned 
to the silent point the transmitter frequency 
will be the same as that on which the receiver is 
set. At this stage the adjustment of the transmit¬ 
ter can bc completcd to give tbc cleanest and 
stcadiest signal, the monitor being left at the 
same adjustment, and the transmitter frequency 
being held to beat with it ail the time. With prac- 
tice it will be found that the frequency varia- 
tions ca used by certain amounts of dial mo vemen t 
on the monitor can bc csümatcd with fair ac¬ 
curacy and that slighfc adjustments of the trans¬ 
mitter frequency can be made without difficulty 
when the request is made to QSV to avoid inter- 
fercnce. 

Of course, the oppositc procedure eau be fol- 
lowed to find the approximatc frequency of the 
transmitter. In this case the transmitter fre¬ 
quency is fouud in the monitor and then, with 
the transmitter switched off, transferred from 
the monitor to the receiver where it can be deter- 
mined approximately from its relation to known 
points on the receiver dial. It might be explained 
that the usual receiver, even if it is shielded, can- 
not be used for this monitoring work since the 
pick-up of the battery leads and exteraal wiring 
is so great that the signal from the transmitter is 
nothing more than a heavy rumble across most of 
the dial. In some cases where both the receiver 
and its batteries are shielded the receiver can rc- 
place the monitor but even then the antenna lead 
to the receiver would have to bc removed when 
the transmitter is checked, so disturbing any 
settings made from received signals of known fre¬ 
quency. 

If an oscillating crystal is available, the funda- 
mentai frequency or harmonies of which fall 
within the bands in which the transmitter is to 
be operated, it can be used with a Type 01-A or 
Type ’99 tube to pro vide a splendid monitor. 
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With such an arrangement one can avoid the com- 
plications of crystal-controlling the transmitter, 
yct maintain an almost perfect check on the 
frcquency. Of course, if the transmitter is con- 
troÜed by an accurately calibrated crystal the 
transmitter frequency-setting problem is at once 
solved. The monitor, however, is still a necessity 
for signal checking, since even the crystal-con- 
trolled transmitter can misbehave. 

In adjusting the transmitter it will be found 
advantageous to use an amplifier and loud¬ 
speaker with the monitor so that it will not be 



HOW THE MONITOR OUTPUT MAY HE CON- 
NECTED TO TUE RECEI VER 

The double-pole dovble-lhrow switch throxca the primary of 
the fir&t audio transformer in the receiver to the plate circuit 
of cither the monitor or the detector in the ree ei ring eet. The 
single-pole singlc-throw switch closes the plate circuit of the 
monitor throuoh the 2000 -ohm resistor to that the signal Pom 
the monitor can be piek cd up in the receiver ichen the audio 
amplifier is connecled to the detector. 

nccessary to wear the ’phoncs, particularly when 
the transmitter is located at somc distance frorn 
the receiving table on which the monitor is usu- 
ally placed. A separate audio amplifier for the 
monitor is not always required; most amateur 
receivers have sufficiënt audio amplification 
for loud-speakcr reception, and the output of the 
monitor can be connected to the input of the 
audio amplifier on the receiver, preferably 
through a double-pole double-throw switch, so 
that the amplifier can be used on either the re¬ 
ceiver or monitor at will. The diagram shows how 
this can be accomplished. The extra resistor is 
placed in the monitor plate circuit when the 
single-pole single-throw* switch is closed, and is 
used only when the audio amplifier is connected 
to the receiver and it is desired to listen to the 
monitor signal for frequency-checking purposes. 

MORE PRECISE METHODS 

So far we have outlined the simple procedure 
nccessary to determiue definitely whether the 
transmitter frcquency is within the limits of the 
band and roughly in what part of the band it is 
located. Most amateurs will be interested in know- 
ing how a transmitter can be tuned to within a 
few kilocycles of a given frequency. For this 
work some calibrated Standard will be nccessary 
against which to compare the frequency of the 


transmitter. For approximate w r ork the Standard 
may be nothing more than the simple monitor 
which we have described. Indeed, if the monitor 
is solidly constructed it may w*ell be used for 
quite accurate work providing the tuning con- 
denser used is of a type likely to retain its cali- 
bration, and the dial can be read closely and 
accurately. The condenser in the monitor already 
described can be used, bufc it may be that the eon- 
structor will pref er to spread each of the bands 
over as much of the dial as possibie. One tjpe of 
condenser which is particularly suited to band 
spreading is that illustrated. It is made from a 
500-M/ifd. Cardwell taper-plate condenser so as 
to provide a condenser which bas three capacity 
ranges. 

In order to build such a condenser, all except 
two stator and two rotor plates are removed. 
Then the brass mounting of the stator plates is 
cut as shown on the diagram so as to isolate the 
two stator plates. The unit then really consists 
of two condensers, the capacities of which can be 
altcred by varying the spacing of plates B and 
C and by moving them on the shaft nearer to the 
stator plate A or D. When the coil is connected 
between the terminals 2 and 3 the capacity be- 
tween the plates C and D is used. When the coil 
is connected from 1 to 3 the largcr condenser con- 
stituted by plates A and B is used. If one end of 
the coil is connected to both 1 and 2 and the other 
end of the coil to 3, the two condensers are in 
parallel and a still larger capacity is obtained. 

In the next monitor illustrated, this type of 
condenser is used so that each band can be spread 
out to occupy a large segment of the dial. A small 
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Stater mount/nq cut awaq to insuiate 
the two remammq stator p/ates 


SHOWING THE RE RUILT CONDENSER USED IN 
THE CALIBRATED MONITOR 

switch is provided as shown in the diagram so 
that the different capacities provided by the con¬ 
denser can be connected w’hen required. For the 
1715- and 3500-kc. bands the tw-o condensers in 
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parallel are used. For the 7000-kc. band the ca- 
pacity between plates A and B is connected to 
the coil. On the 14,000- and 2S,000-kc. bands the 
plates C and D are brought into use. 

A well-built monitor such as this will hold cali- 
bration quite well if the coils are handled care- 
fully and the windings are securely fastened with 
coil “dope” to the forms. The coils may be wound 
on tube bases or preferably regular plug-in coil 
forms, and the specifications will be approxi- 
rnately those of the previous monitor. The spac- 
ing between the condenser plates anti the coil 
turns must be proportioned by experiment so 
that each of the bands is covered and spread 
properly over the dial. This may be done by 
checking against marker stations, as described 
previously. 

A good monitor is worthy of a better calibra- 
tion than can be obtained from marker stations 
alone. Sooner or later every amateur wishes to 
know his frequency as closely as possible, and 
while the type of calibration curve obtainable 
from marker stations will indicate whether the 



/I MOM TOR WHICH IS WELL SUITED TO CALI¬ 
BRATION FOR FAIRLY ACCURATE WORK 

It is not, however, as good as the frequency meter described 
later in the chapter for /n-ecise measurement of frequency. 

transmitter is in the band or not — provided no 
attempt is made to work too near either edge — 
a better calibration is necessary if frequency is to 
be measured with any degree of accuracy. It is 
for the purpose of supplying this need that the 
A.R.R.L. Standard Frequency System has been 
built up. 

The A.R.R.L. Standard Frequency System 
consists of a group of three Standard Frequency 
Stations located in different sections of the coun¬ 
try which transmit calibration signals for the use 
of amateurs. Each of the stations is provided 
with a frequency Standard which is accurate to 
better than one part in 10,000 or 0.01%. These 
standards have been calibrated against the na- 
tional Standard, located in the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. The cali¬ 


bration signals transmitted for amateurs are 
therefore based on the naüonal frequency stand- 



PLAN VIEW OF TUE CALIBRATED MONITOR 

In this instrument particular care tras taken to obtain rne- 
ehanical rigidity and oenerally substantial construction. The 
switching arrangement for throwing in any of the three possible 
cnpacity values can be seen between the tube and the coil. The 
/hield of this monitor is made of heary co pp er platc built up on 
aluminum anglc-pieccs. 

ard. Current schedules and information about the 
transmissions are given in every issue of QST. 

It is the aim of those carrying on the work of 
the Standard Frequency System to have at least 
one transmission of calibration signals every 
w r eek, and every amateur is urged to make the 
fullest possible use of the transmissions. In gen- 
eral, they consist of signals which mark accu- 
rately the limits of each of the amateur bands — 
usually one night is devoted to each band — 
with intermediate points 100 kilocycles apart and 
such additional points as may be desirable. For 
instance, the 3500-kc. band Standard Frequency 
Transmissions cover the following frequencies: 
3500, 3550 (to mark the upper limit of the 'phone 
band), 3600, 3700, 3800, 3900 and 4000 kc. 
From these points an excellent calibration curve 
for the monitor or frequency meter can be made. 
The exact form of the transmission is indicated in 
each issue of QST, and generally takes the form 
of an eight-minute period for each frequency, the 
first part of which is devoted to a QST — gen- 
eral call to all A.R.R.L. stations — then a series 
of long dashes followed by an announcement of 
the exact frequency, and a final short period in 
which the frequency of the transmission to follow 
in a few minutes is announ eed. 

The sa me procedure should be folio w r ed in cali- 
brating the receiver or monitor from Standard 
Frequency Transmissions as in oalibrating from 
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marker stations. It is a good plan to make up a 
preliminary calibration from marker stations as 
described and use it as a guide for locating the 
Standard Frequency Transmissions. If the moni- 





Wiring of co// and setting of switch to 
connect /argersection of condenser 
across grid coi/ for the looo-k.c. band. 



Wring o f coi/ which connectsboth scdions 
of condensor in parallel for the 3,sook.c. 
band. The switch can be in eitherpositron. 

In other resoects the wi ring is similar 
to that of tne other monitors. 

TUK WIRING OP TUE CALIDRATED MONITOR 

shou'ing the stoitching desicefor connecting any of three jfossible 
capacity rangen to the coil. The coil /dugs into a 6-hole (JY- 
type tube socket. Txco of the terminals proride for the licklcr 
winding. One of the others is the filament end of the grill coil. 
The grid end of this coil is connectcd to one or the other of the 
remaining two prongs on the coil-form, depending upon which 
capacity range is desircd in asrocintion with it. The two capaci - 
tances are connected to the correspotuling terminals on the Sock¬ 
et. There are thus two alternatief connections from the grid, 
each connecting, through the switch, with the proper capaci - 
tance. When the comöined capacitance of both capacity ranges 
is desircd, the grid end of the coil is connected to both of these 
prongs, rather than to a particnlar one, and thus both capaci - 
tances are in circuit regardlexs of which the switch is con¬ 
nected. 

tor is to be calibrated the dial readings for some 
of the marker stations should be checked at the 
time of calibration from Standard Frequency 


Transmissions so that it will be possible to teil 
afterwards whether the calibration is holding or 
not. If the marker stations are found to shift 
appreciably from the dial settings logged, the 
monitor should be recalibrated at the next Stand¬ 
ard Frequency Transmission. 

With such a calibrated monitor the frequency 
of the transmitter can be found by locating it on 
the dial and finding from the calibration curve 
the frequency corresponding to this dial reading. 
Conversely, the dial setting for some definite 
frequency can be found from the curve, the dial 
left at this setting, and the transmitter tuned un- 
til its beat-notc is heard in the monitor. 

Aaide from the more carcful and solid construc- 
tion employed in this second monitor, its lirnita- 
tions in frequency measurement are the same as 
those of the first monitor. The calibration is sure 
to change as the batteries run down with use, 
and will be found to vary from day today from 
various causcs, onc of which is the temperature 
of the tube. The frequency drift as the tube 
warms up is quite noticeable with any circuit of 
this kind, and raay amount to several kilocycles. 
For this reason the calibration should bc checked 
against marker stations every time the monitor 
is to be used for frequency checking, and the bat¬ 
teries should be checked regularly. When the 
batteries or tube are replaeed t he monitor must 
be recalibrated. 

The dial must be one which can be read accu- 
rately to at least half a scale division, and the 
calibration ourves must bc corefully drawn if any 
accuracy in frequency measurement is to bc at- 
tained. A separate curve sheet should be used for 
each band to avoid confusion in reading. The 
plug-in coils must also be handled carefully, bo- 
cause even a miuute shift in one of the turns will 
change the calibration considerably. if all these 
prccautions are observed and the calibration is 
checked regularly from Standard Frequency 
Transmissions the frequency measurements can 
be depended upon within 0.25% of the actual 
frequency. When greater accuracy is to be ob- 
tained a good frequency meter of the type now 
to be described mitst be construeted. 

THE FREQUENCY METER 

To obtain greater precision in measuring fre¬ 
quency it is nccossary to use a device designed 
especially for the purpose. While a simplc moni¬ 
tor and roughly calibrated receiver or a cali¬ 
brated monitor are good enough for approxi- 
mate measurement when there is no necessity 
for knowing the exact frequency on which the 
transmitter is working, it is impossible to ap- 
proach very closely the cdges of the bands with 
any assurance that the transmitter is actually 
“inside.” The chart show r s clearly how this works 
out for different percentages of error in frequency 
measurement. For instance, if the measurement 
of frequency can only be depended upon to 
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0.5%, the transmitter can be set only to fre¬ 
quenties between 14,070 and 14,328 kc. on the 
14,000-kc. band, because between the band 
limits and these frequenties the error is large 
enough to allow the transmitter frequency to be 
outside the band, even though the frequency is 
inside the band according to the receiver or 
monitor. Tliis effect becomes increasingly im¬ 
portant at the higher frequenties, so it is well 
worth while to have an accurate frequency meter 
in the station. The meter to be described will, 
when carefully calibrated from Standard Fre¬ 
quency Transmissions, maintain an accuracy 
within 0.1% with reasonable care in use. The 
rough calibration from marker stations pre- 
viously described will ordinarily be within 0.5%, 



°, 25 i - 1720 - 1995 


0.5% - 1724- 1990 Kc 


1750 




Band - 7000- 73ooKc. 
0.1% - 7007-729 3 Kc.^ 



JoO.25%- 7018-7282K£.\ 


^ ^0.5% - 7035 - 7264 Kc : 
W\.Q<Vo - 7070 - 7226Kei 
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14141 - 


Band - 2gooo - 30000 Kc. | 
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25% - 28070 - 29925 Ke> 


O.S<rj 0 - 28141 - 29850KC. 

S^l.0% - 28282 - 29703 Kc^ 
fr.0% - 28572-294<2 Kcj 

HOW TRANSMITTER TUNING IS RESTRTCTED BY 
ERROR IN FREQUENCY MEASUREMENT 


The transmitter must be tuned to frequencies (as shoum by 
the frequency meter) within the shaded bleeks in order to be 
certain that the transmissions are nol outside the band. The 
smaller the percentage of error in frequency measurement the 
nearer the edaes of the bands the transmitter can be set. Always 
play safe in setting transmitter frequency. 


while the more carefully constructed calibrated 
monitor will be within 0.25% if calibrated from 
Standard Frequency Transmissions. 

There are several points of difference between 


the frequency meter and the monitor. The fre¬ 
quency meter is not used as a miniature receiver 
at all, but is simply an oscillator whose signal is 
picked up by the receiver in the same way that 
the signal from the monitor is picked up when 



THE DY NATRON FREQUENCY METER 

The 0-10 milliammeter for rcading space current is in the 
upper left-hand corner, the potentiometer being immediately 
bclnw it. The vernier dial is used for precies reading. 

setting the transmitter to a pre-determined 
point in the band. Furthermore, the oscillator 
used in the frequency meter must be very stable; 
that is, the frequency of oscillation at a given 
dial setting must be practically the same under 
any conditions. No plug-in coils are used in the 
frequency-metcr; one solidly built and firmly 
mounted coil is permancntïy installed in it, and 
the oscillator covers one band only. A low-fre- 
quency band is used for this purpose, and when 
the meter is to be used on the higher-frequency 
bands its harmonies instcad of the fundamental 
oscillation are picked up by the receiver. With 
no plug-in coils, one of the worst sources of loss 
of calibration is eliminated. The single coil can 
be mounted in a much more soiid fashion, and 
sincc it is not subject to continual handling such 
as plug-in coils receive, the turns will not be 
loosened or pulled out of place. 

The frequency meter must possess a dial which 
can be read precisely to fractions of divisions. 
To obtain an accuracy within 0.1% it is neces- 
sary to read to at least a fifth of a dial division, 
and ordinary dials such as are used for receivers 
are inadequate. The 4" National Type N dial 
illustrated is provided with a vernier scale for 
reading to a tenth of a scale division, and is ex¬ 
cellent for this purpose. There are a few other 
dials on the market which are suitable, but care 
must be used in selecting one which has fine lines 
for division marks, and in which the indicator is 
very close to the dial scale itself so that the 
readings will not be different when the dial is 
viewed from different angles. 

It should be pointed out here that, although 
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the frequency meter is vastly superior to a cali- 
brated monitor for measuring frequencies, it does 
not supersede the monitor in lts original function 
of providing a means for constantly checking 
the quality of the signal from one's own trans- 


mitter. The modern station should have both a 
monitor and a frequency meter, separate in their 
functions. The monitor is still needed, particu- 
larly as a device for reproducing what the trans- 
mitter sounds like at the distant pointof reception, 
so that stability, tone and all the other qualities 
of the signal may be under constant observation. 

A frequency meter which meets the require- 
rnents is shown in the photographs. The sim- 
plicity of construction is apparent from these 
views and the wiring diagrams. A screen-grid 
tube is used as the oscillator, and when con- 
nectcd up in the fashion shown is said to be op- 
erating as a “ pliodynatron ’ or, more simply, 
“dynatron” oscillator. A frequency meter of this 
type is known as a dynatron frequency meter. 
The dynatron oscillator is the best type of os¬ 
cillator available for frequency-meter work at the 
present time, as it possesses a number of advan- 
tages over the other forms of vacuum-tube 
oscillators. In stability it approaches the crystal- 
controlled oscillator when used in a properly- 
designed circuit. It is easy to construct — the 
oscillatory circuit consists simply of a coil and 
condenser, with no necessity for ticklers or any 


form of feed-back, and no grid condensers and 
leaks are required. But most important of all, 
the changes in calibration accompanying loss of 
voltage in batteries and aging of the tube can 
be eliminated if a milliammeter is connected 
in the circuit so that it reads the 
total ‘B” current taken by the tube 
and 1 his current is maintained at a fixed 
value when the frequency meter is cali- 
brated and whenever it is used. Fre¬ 
quency variations of ordinary oscilla¬ 
tors cannot be checked in this simple 
fashion. 

Ei ther a Type ’22, ’32 or ’24 tube 
may be used as the oscillator. With the 
Type 22 and ’32 a separate filament 
supply from that used for the receiver 
must be provided, although the “B” 
batteries may be the same ones used 
on the receiver — in fact, the use of the 
same “B” batteries is recommended, 
l>ecause they furnish all the cou- 
pling necessary between the frequency 
meter and receiver to enablc the signal 
from the meter to be heard in the re¬ 
ceiver. With the Type ’24 tube the 
same heater supply may be used on 
both frequency meter and receiver, as 
well as the same “B" supply. 

The frequency meter illustrated is 
designed to spread the 3500-kc. band 
over about 75 degrees on the dial, the 
size of the coil and the spacing between 
the two rear circular condenser platcs 
being adjusted until the desired spread 
is obtained. This adjustment may be 
made with the aid of marker stations, 
as described previously. The frequency meter 
may be considered simply as an oscillating moni- 



T HE D.C. DYNATRON FREQUENCY METER 
Ia — 75 turn* of No. 30 d.c.c. wire on Y^-inch form, no sjHicing 

between turns. 

Ci — General Radio Type 557 cnrulenser. 

Ci — 0.5 pfd. or larger. 

C« — .006 nfd. or larger. 

Ri — 60-ohm rheoslat. 

Rj — 2000-ohm potentiometer. 

MA —0-10 d.c. milliammeter. 

tor, the signal from which is beat against the 
incoming marker signal. 



REAR VIEW OF THE DYNATRON FREQUENCY METER 

The special tuning condenser, with the coil mounted on its terminals, is 
on the left behind the aluminum sheet. The tube is mounted on a smalt piece 
of bakelite serving as shelf. The plats by-pass condenser is mounted on the 
under side of the shelf, and the screen-grid by-pass condenser is partly eisi- 
ble between the tube and the panel. The milliammeter and potentiometer are 
at the right. This model uses a Type '&2 tube, and the fixed resistor between 
the milliammeter and potentiometer drops the voltage to the proper value for 
the filament of the tube. It is better to use a rheoslat, as shown in the dia¬ 
gram, for regulating filament voltage, howecer. The same layout may be 
used with a Type '24 tube. 
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The condenser is a General Radio Type 557, 
which is dcsigned especially for amateur fre- 
quency-meter work. The two circular rotary 
plates at the rear are held to the shaft by set 
screws, making it possible to change the spacing 
between them slightly to obtain proper band 
spreading. In this particular frequency meter 
these plates are both moved toward the stationary 
plate between them so that the separation is 
about 1/16". The aluminum plate on the back 
of the panel is used to prevent hand-capacity at 
the tuning dial. 

When the frequency meter has been con- 
structed and connected up, the receiver is 
operated on the 3500-kc. band and the signal 
from the frequency meter tuned in. Then the 
receiver should be placed on the 7000-kc. band 
and the strength of the second harmonie of the 
frequency meter noted. The harmonie can be 
picked up casily by setting the receiver at some 
point inside the band and slowly turning the 
frcquency-meter dial until the usual whistle is 
heard. The same procedure is then followed vvitli 
the receiver on the 14,000-kc. band. The poten- 
tiometer on the frequency meter should then be 
adjusted until the 14,000-kc. signal is strong 
enough to be uscful. It is an advantage to keep 
the iriiiliammeter reading at the lowest jjossible 
point consistent with good signal strength, to 
prolong the life of the tube. 

With the milliainmeter reading set at a satis- 
factory value for good signal strength on nll 



WIRINO OF THE A.C. DY NATRON FREQUENCY 

METER 

Circuit constants are the same as in the d.c. diagram. When 
using a.c. on the heater it is necessary to use a tube tchich does 
nol introducé modulation (hum) on the signal. 

bands, the value of current indicated should be 
jotted down or memorized, because the meter 
should be calibratcd and ahvays used with the 
reading at the same value. If the setting is not 
at the .same value at which the meter is calibrated 
the dial readings will not be correct, and the 
accuracy of the frequency meter will be impaired. 


The meter should be calibrated from Standard 
Frequency Transmissious in the same manner 
as the calibrated monitor described previously. 
Before calibrating, however, the tube should be 
allowed to warm up for about half an hour to 



TYPICAL CAl.1 BRATION CURVE POR THE 
FREQUENCY METER 

Each of the email blocks rejrresenle a halJ-inch blo>:k on or- 
dinary cross-section pajter. The chart must be large enough 
so that tenths o] ditisions can be rmd accurately on the dial 
reading eeale, and the frequency scalc must be spread out sufli- 
ciently to allow easy reading to with in a few kilocydes. 

reach a stable operating temperature, since the 
frequency will drift slightly as the tube clements 
expand. This is particularly important with the 
Type ’24 tube, since the filament operates at a 
rat her high temperat ure. This effect is minimized 
by the use of a tuning condenser which has a 
small amount of fixed capacity in parallel with the 
variable capacity. The condenser illustrated 
provides this feature through the medium of the 
two circular rotary plates. If there is no fixed 
capacity in the circuit the drift will be great 
enough to change the calibration by a few 
kilocycles — a change which becomes important 
in accurate frequency measurement. 

It is unuecessary to sbield the frequency meter 
if it is placed by itself in a comparatively clear 
space. Othcr objects, particularly of me tal, 
should not be broiight close enough to the 
frequency meter to affect the calibration. If the 
frequency meter must be placed close to other 
apparatus it is better to shield it. 

The frequency of incoming signals may be 
measured, once the meter is calibrated, by 
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adjusting the frequency meter dial until the 
signal (either the fundamental or one of the 
harmonies) from it is at zero beat with the signal 
whose frequency is to be measured. The fre¬ 
quency shown on the chart for this dial reading 
will then be the frequency of the signal. To 
check the transmitter frequency, the signal 
from the transmitter should first be picked up 
on a monitor of the variety previously described; 
then the transmitter is tumed off and the 
signal from the monitor — keeping the same 
dial setting on the monitor — is tuned in on the 
receiver, and the frequency meter adjusted to 
zero beat with the monitor signal as with any 
other incoming signal. In making such mcasure- 
ments it will be hclpful to have the receiver just 
out of oscillation so that the signal from the 
frequency meter can be beat directly against 
the monitor or incoming signal, thus rcally 
using the frequency meter as a separate heter- 
odyne. 

Before calibrating the frequency meter from 
Standard Frequency Transmissions a rough 
calibration from marker stations should be 
obtained. This will aid in loeating the various 
frequencies which are sent by the Standard 
Frequency Station. When using the Standard 
Frequency Transmissions, be sure to ad just the 
frequency meter accurately to zero beat with 
the calibration signals, and note the dial rcadings 
as closcly as possiblc — to the nearest tenth of 
a division if possible. It is not neccssary to wait 
for a transmission which covers the 3. r X)0-ke. 
band if other Standard Frequency Transmissions 
are availablc in the meantime. because the meter 
can bc calibrated equally well on its harmonies 
and the calibration will bc just as accurate for the 
fundamental, although only the low-frequency 


end of the scale can be coverod in this manner. 

After the dial readings for various frequencies 
have been secured, they should be plotted care- 
fully on a curve sheet. The curve should not be 
“cramped”— that is, the scale should not be 
so small that accurate readings of frequency from 
the curve cannot be made. The illustration shows 
a satisfactory way of making up such a curve. 
The paper used is Standard cross-section paper 
(20 Iines to the inch), and each of the blocks 
shown in the drawing represents a half-inch block 
on the paper. It may be necessary to use two 
sheets to draw the entire curve, one for the low r - 
frequency half of the band and the other for the 
high-frequency half. The harmonie frequencies 
should be numbered in as well as the fundamental. 
The dial readings will be the same for each band, 
except that on the 7000-kc. band the furida- 
m en tal frequency will be multiplicd by 2 and on 
the 11,000-kc. band the fundamental frequency 
will be multiplied by 4. 

In using a calibrated monitor or frequency 
meter always play safe when setting the trans¬ 
mitter frequency. Make allowance for all pos¬ 
sible errors in frequency measurement and then 
set the transmitter well inside the limits of the 
band. Take every opportunity to check the moni¬ 
tor or frequency meter to make sure that nothing 
has happened to the calibration. Know whether 
you are in the band or not — that part is easy if 
no attempt is made to crowd the edges. Accurate 
determination of frequency is becoming in- 
creasingly important, but the amateur who fol- 
lows the simple directions given carlicr in this 
chapter can at least be certain that he is operating 
in bis legally assigned territory, even though no 
elaborate methods are used for actual measure- 
ment of frequency. 
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T ransmitters 


T UE transmitter is truly the most im¬ 
portant piece of equipment in the ama¬ 
teur station. It is the station’s mouth- 
piece through which the operator 
conveys his thoughts to other amateurs the world 
over. Distant amateurs must therefore judge the 
station by the quality of the transmitter’s output 
and by the way it is operated. The amateur is 
judged by the signal hc owns. A steady signal 
with a clean “pure d.c.” note is the finest testi- 
monial an amateur station can have aud is well 
worth attaining, not only l>ecause it indicates 
possession of a good transmitter intelligently 
operated but also because it shows that the sta¬ 
tion’s operator is not “hogging” more than his 
share of the amateur bands — as he would with 
a rough, wobbly, creeping signal. Moreover, the 
steady pure d.c. signal is acknowledged to be far 
superior to all other types for communicating 
under adverse conditions. Although it may not be 
the grossly Ioudest signal heard at the receiving 
end, the “PDC" signal with it» penetrating 
flute-Iike whistle will be easiest to copy through 
interference of all kinds. This is particularly truc 
when a receivcr having a selective “peaked” 
audio-frcquency amplilier is used at the other end. 
Therefore, the transmitters described in this 
chapter are dosigned to deliver steady clean-cut 
d.c, signals when built and used according to 
specifications. 

HOW TRANSMITTERS WORK 

All modern high-frequency transmitters are of 
the vacuum-tube type and an understanding of 
the vacuum tube as a generator of high-frequency 
alternating current is essential to the under¬ 
standing of transmitter operation. Although 
there are many vacuum-tube oscillator circuits, 
all function on the same generai principle. 

The capability of a vacuum tube to oscillate 
eomes from its amplifying proporties. When the 
tuned output circuit of a vacuum-tube amplifier 
is properly coupled to its input circuit, a varia- 
tion of the output current will cause a voltage 
change in the input circuit which — by virtue of 
the amplifying action of the tube — will cause a 
current variation of greater amplitude in the out¬ 
put circuit. In turn, this augmented variation 
will be impressed on the input circuit — and so 
the oscillation builds itself up. The input circuit 
of the oscillator is the grid and the output is the 
plate circuit. 

The maximum amplitude to which oscillations 
will build up depends on a number of factors. 
These involve the characteristics of the tube, the 


circuit constants and mean electrode voltages 
(negative grid-bias and positive plate voltages). 
The frequency of oscillation will be determined 
largely by the circuit constants, principally by 
the inductance and capacity values in the tuned 
circuit. The coupling between the grid and plate 
circuits may be inductive (coupling between 
coils) or capacitive (through a condensor). 
Resistance coupling is sometimes used for very 
low frequencies. The capacity between the grid 
and plate within the tube itself is utilized for the 
feed-back coupling in many amateur transmitters 
and may be considerable even where other 
coupling methods are intended. 

For satisfactory oscillator operation the ampli¬ 
tude of the grid excitation voltage should be 
sufficiënt to cause large amplitudes of plate cur¬ 
rent to flow during a small part (the peak) of the 
excitation’s positive half-cycle. Sinee no plate 
current flows during the negative half-cycle of the 
excitation voltage, the plate tank circuit receives 
a “kick" on alternate half-cycles only. These 
timed impulses are sufficiënt to maintain oscilla¬ 
tion in the plate tank circuit, because of its “fly- 
wheel" effect, and the output is essontially 
sinusoidal even though the energizing impulses 
are quite distorted. 

Grid bias is usually obtained by mcans of a 
grid leak. During the positive half-cycle of excita¬ 
tion voltage there is a considerable flow of elec- 
trons from the grid to the filament through the 
extcrnal circuit. By connecting a blocking con¬ 
densor between the grid and its excitation circuit, 
this reet ified current may be made to flow through 
a resistance connected across the blocking oon- 
denser or between the grid and filament. The 
resulting voltage drop across this resistor will 
maintain the grid at a mcan potential negative 
with respect to the filament, and so provide the 
necessary grid bias. The resistance of the leak and 
the mean value of the rectified grid current will 
determine the mean grid-bias voltage. The value 
of grid-leak resistance is not very critical, usually 
being between 5000 and 20,000 ohms. A resistance 
of 10,000 ohms will be satisfactory for most oscil- 
lators. Battery bias or a combination of battery 
and leak bias may bc used, but the leak alone is 
generally most satisfactory with oscillators. 
When leak bias is used it must be remembered 
that grid current flows only when the tube is 
oscillatmg. When oscillation ceases there is no 
grid current and consequently the tube loses its 
bias. The plate current under this condition be- 
comes excessive and is limited only by the plate 
resistance of the tube. If the tube is of low plate 
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resistance, it may be sufficiënt to wreek tbe tube. 
Therefore, caution should bc exercised to avoid 
loss of bias. 

PRACTICAL OSCILLATOR CIRCUITS 

Fundamentally there are two general divisions 
of oscillating circuits: those employing capacitive 
coupling (condensers) to feed back energy from 
the plate to the grid circuit, and those using 
inductive coupling (coils) for the same purpose. 
All circuits are modifications of these two general 
classes. 

The choice of a transmitting circuit is not of 
great importance, for if the circuit is arranged to 
suit the particular tube or tubes used, and is 
adjusted properly, similar results can be obt&ined 
with any of them. In every transmitter provision 

r 

Hart/ey 

CLASSES OF OSCILLATING CIRCUITS 

is made to tune the condenser-coil circuits to the 
required frequency, to tune the antenna circuit 
substantially to resonance with the plate circuit, 
and to vary the amount of energy fed into the 
grid circuit from the plate circuit (the grid excita- 
tion). Other means are provided to adjust the 
grid bias, to match the impedance of the tube, and 
to adjust the antenna load to that value which 
will allow the most efficiënt transfer of energy 
from the plate circuit. Somo rnethod of making 
all of these adjustments is to bc found in every 
satisfactory circuit. In fact a circuit is nothing 
more than a combination of the neeessities for 
making such adjustments, the object in making 
them being to get the largest output into the 
antenna without cxceeding the input rating of the 
tube and always maintaining a steady clean-cut 
signal. 

The circuits in most general usc are the Hart- 
ley, Armstrong or tuned-grid tuned-plate, Col- 
pitts and Ultraudion. Also there is the oscillator- 
amplifier circuit (which is an oscillator using one 
of the above circuits and feeding a radio-fre- 
quency amplifier). The crystal-controlled circuit 
(a crystal oscillator feeding onc or more radio- 
frequency amplifiers) is a special type of oscilla- 
tor-amplifier circuit. 

In the Hartley oscillator the tank circuit, which 
is a feature of all of the circuits, has its ends con- 
nected to the grid and plate of the tube. The 
filament circuit of the tube is also connected to 
the coil at a point nearer the grid end of the coil 
than the plate end. In this way the coil is really 
divided into two sections, one in the grid circuit 
and a larger one in the plate circuit. Oscillations 
are maintained because of the inductive coupling 
between these two sections. 


In the tuned-grid tuned-plate circuit there are 
two tank circuits, one connccted between the 
grid and the filament of the tube and the other 
between the plate and filament. In the high-fre- 
quency transmitter these two circuits are not 
coupled inductively and the capacity of the tube 
itself is utilized to provide the coupling between 
the grid and plate circuits which is necessary to 
cause oscillation. 

The Colpitts circuit is arranged so that the 
filament is connected to the junction of two con¬ 
densors which are in series across the coil. In this 
way the grid and plate circuits share the voltage 
drop across the condensers, and oscillation is 
produced in this manner. 

A great inany variations of these fundamental 
circuits have been evolved and it is not surprising 
that the neweomer is of ten confused by them. It 
is well to remember that however complex or 
luiusuai the circuit may appear, it can without 
doubt be “boilcd down ’’ to one of the fundamen¬ 
tal arrangement#. And, what is more important, 
when it has been adjusted carcfully it will provide 
almost an identical performance to that of any 
other circuit. 

FREQUENCY STABILITY AND EFFICIENCY 

The factors affecting frequency stability and 
efficiency are geuerally interdependent, although 
the conditions for best frequency stability are not 
always those giving the highest efficiency with 
any oscillator circuit. Frequency stability is ever 
the first consideration and factors affecting it are 
therefore of utmost importance. 

The causes of frequency instabiJity can be 
roughly divided into two groups, those which are 
“mechanical” in nature and those which are 
“dynamic.” Mechanical instability results from 
variations in the circuit constants due to me¬ 
chanical vibration and thermal effects. Mechani- 
cal vibration will cause rapid fluctuations in 
frequency by varying the spacing between con- 
denser plates, the separation between coil turns 
or the distance between the tube clements. These 
are avoided largely by rigid construction and by 
redueing the vibration. Frequency fluctuation 
(“creeping”) due to thermal effects results from 
variation in spacing of the tube elements (varia- 
tion in intcr-elemcnt capacity) with changes in 
temperature. Creeping can be minimized by keep- 
ing the power dissipated in the tube at or below 
its normal rating, by choosing tubes ha ving inter¬ 
nat construction particularly intended to reduce 
frequenoy-creeping, and by using circuits wlüch 
have large capaciües in parallel with the tube’s 
input and output capacities. Such circuits are 
popularly known as “High-C” circuits. The use 
of a large shunting capacity in the plate circuit is 
particularly effective. 

“Dynamic” instabilit}- is caused by anything 
which affects the tube s characteristics, especially 
its plate impedance, during operation. Any varia- 
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tion in plate impedance must cause a change in 
frequency. The principal cause of dynamic fre- 
quency instability — someiimes cailed “ fre¬ 
quency Dutter ” — is the variation in plate voltage 
which results when a poorly-filtered plate supply 
is used. It is most pronounced when the tube has 
insufficiënt grid bias and is over- or under- 
excited. It is therefore essential that the plate 
supply be the best “pure d.c.” obtainable and 
that the grid bias — or grid leak — be sufficiëntly 
high in value. Moreover, too much care cannot 
be exerciscd in adjusting the grid excitation. 
Dynamic instability can be reduced by careful 
circuit design and here again the use of a High-C 
plate tank is very effective. Such a tank circuit 
is capable of reducing the amplitude of fre¬ 
quency fluctuations with variations in plate im¬ 
pedance. 

The characteristics of the loaci circuit (which 
include the plate tank circuit and the antenna cir¬ 
cuit) and the losses in the grid circuit affect the 
oscillator’s plate efficiency. The plate efficiency is 
the ratio of radio-frequency power output to 
plate power input, although power consumed in 
the filament should be considered also in deter- 
mining the true over-all efficiency. The losses in 
the grid circuit are largeiy the power dissipated 
by the grid ieak and the losses due to radio-fre¬ 
quency displacement currents between the grid 
and filament. The latter may be considerable at 
high froquencies with tubes having large grid- 
filament capacity. 

There is no simple metliod of accurately dctcr- 
mining the plate efficiency of a high-frequcncy 
oscillator. If the tube is operated at normal plate 
dissipation, usually indicated by dull red coloring 
of the plate, the power output wiU be approxi- 
mately the difference between tota! plate input 
(d.c. plate voltage multiplied by the plate current 
in amperes) and the rated plate dissipation in 
watts. For a more exact determination, the power 
dissipated in the grid leak should be subtracted 
also. The power dissipated in the grid leak is the 
resistance of the leak in ohms multiplied by the 
square of the grid current in amperes. 

TRANSMITTING TUBES 

The type of tube to be used should be given 
consideration before a start is made with the 
construct ion of any of the apparatus for the 
transmitter. The design of almost even* item in 
the transmitter will be influenced by the tube 
with which it is to be operated. The rating of the 
transformers, the currcnt-carrving capacity of the 
filter, the rating of the fixed condensors, the type 
of variable condensers and the design of the in- 
duetances, all will depend upon the power and 
voltage rating of the tube. 

Fortunately there’is a splendid array of trans- 
mitting tubes from which to choose. What is 
more, the tubes available are of high quality 
with satisfactory characteristics. If they are 


handled carefully and operated correctly they 
will give wonderful service. 

The amateur usually uses the lowest-power 
transmitting tube, the Type TO — or even a 
receiving tube — for his fïrst transmitter. This 
practice is a good one. The use of low power en- 
ables the transmitter to be built cheaply and yet 
provides full opport unity for the amateur to gain 
a knowledge of the operation and handling of a 
(ransmitter. Many of the most experienced ama¬ 
teurs actually prefer a low-power transmitter of 
this type, knowing that they can readily com- 
municate over many thousands of miles under 
good conditions. The distanco that can be cov- 
ered by a transmitter is, in fact, not very much 
dependen! upon the power of the transmitter. 
Even a receiving tube in the hands of an ex¬ 
perienced amateur can send across the world 
when conditions are very good. The higher- 
powered transmitters can send no farther than 
this but they have the advantage of being able 
to put signals int o far distan t countries with 
greater reliability and readability. 

Many amateurs use tubes having a higher 
power output rating than the 7.f)-watt Type TO. 
Such tubes are list cd in the table which is a part 
of this chaptcr. Screen-grid power tubes are in- 
clucle*! also but these are more applicable to the 
amplifier stages of oscillator-amplifier transmit¬ 
ters than as oscillators in self-excitcd transmit- 
ters. The explanation of the Class A, B and C 
designations is given in the following chaptor on 
radiotelephony. 

The type designation of transmitting and re¬ 
ceiving tubes in this table, as well as of the rec- 
tificr tubes in Chapter IX and the modulator 
tubes of Chapter VIII, are generally applicable 
to Standard tubes of American manufacture. The 
designation ronsists of the last two figures of the 
manufactures’ type number procedod by an apos- 
trophe and the word “Type.'’ The only excep- 
tions are for tubes which are made exclusively by 
one concern or where two entirely different types 
of tubes happen to have the last two figures of 
their type numbers in common, as with the UX- 
245 and UV-845 

Of course the tube transmitter is not the wholc 
of the transmitter assembly, and the circuit looks 
much more compiicated when the power-supply 
system, the filter, and the kcying arrangement are 
added. The usual complete transmitter may be 
dividcd into five sections. The first section is the 
power supply of (generally) 110-volt 60-cycle 
alternating current supplying the plate and fila¬ 
ment transformers. The plate transformer steps 
the alternating current up to a voltage between 
400 and 2,500 (depending on the tube used in the 
transmitter) while the filament transformer steps 
down the voltage to the rated value of the tube 
filament. Any variation of the high voltage 
usually is obtained by changing taps on the 
secondary winding. Adjustroent of the output of 
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RECEIVING AND TRANSMITTING TUBES 


'* y|le j (Watts 1 ) 


Fil. 

Volts 

(£/) 


Fil. 

Amps. 

(//) 


'*.)9 

'20 


'30 


'31 


'32 


’Ol-A 


'12-A 


71-A 


'40 


'22 


.063 


132 


060 


130 


060 


.250 


250 


250 


.250 


6.6 


3.3 


8 8 


3 5 


440 0 


8 0 


8 5 


3 


30 0 



Typical Characteristic Valucs 


Arnn Plate Mutual 
F^tnr Irapedance Conduct¬ 
or,) ance 

Ohms. iffm) 

Micromhos 


15.500 


6300 


12.500 


4000 


800,000 


10,000 


:.000 

1850 


150,000 


600.000 

850,000 


7300 


9000 


400,000 

1800 


1750 


5000 


1.25 30.0 21,500 


2500 


2 0 150 0 200,000 


10.0 (a.c.) 3.25 25.0 


10.0(a.c.) ! 3.25 12 0 


5000 


3400 


10 0 (a.c.) 3 25 


10 0 (a.c.) 3.25 


5 0 


12 0 


2100 


6000 


10.0 (a.c.) 3.25 j 200.0 150.000 


100 0 
200 0 


132 0 
100 0 
200 0 


11 0 (a.c.) 3 85 * 25.0 


11.0 (a.c.) 


SI 

100.0 

11 0 (a.c.) 

10.1 

u 

200.0 





5000 


3200 


300 0 I 133.000 


425 


525 


700 


875 


550 


800 


1700 


1620 


200 



1000 


1000 


2100 


2000 


1600 


1400 


1200 


750 

5000 


3530 


2380 


2000 


1350 


5000 


6000 


2250 


* Particularly suited to use as an oeciliator or radio-frequency power amplifier at frequencies above 3000 kc. 
(wavelengths below 100 meters). 

1 A — Audio-frequency output amplifier. B — Radio-frequency power amplifier, particularly as a linear amplifier 
for modulated radio-frequency. C — Oseill&tor or modulated radio-frequency power amplifier. D — Detector. 
(7. P. — General purpose receiving tube. M — Piate (Heising) audio-frequency modulator. V — Audio-frequency 
voltage amplifier. A more detailed explanation of the transmitting tube deeignations will be found in the chapter 
RadüKelephony. 

* Plate voltage specified for receiving tubes is maximum. Plate voltage for B and C use is maximum for modulated 
operation. Unmodulated, values may be sligbtly higher. 

* Bias measured from filament center-tap or cathode with a.c. filament supply. 
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the filament transformer is obtained by the u.se of 
a rheostat or variable reactor in the primary 
circuit of the transformer. 

From the secondary of the high-voltage trans¬ 
former the alternating current is led to the recti- 
fier — the second division — where it is changed 
into pulsating direct current. This current then 
goes through the third section — the filter -— 
where the pulsations are smoothed out so that 
the current becomes a steady direct current. This 
d.c. supply is then led to the tube transmitter 
proper which converts the direct current into 
radio-frequency power. The fifth section of the 
transmitter is the antenna System. It is tuued to 
the frequency of the transmitter and takes its 
power from the platc circuit of the tube. In this 
chapter we will consider chiefly the transmitter — 
the apparatus in the fourth section. The power 
supply, rcctifier, filter, keying and antenna Sys¬ 
tems will be discussed soparately. 

PLANNING THE TR AN SM I TT ER 

The low-powered transmitter really can be con- 
sidered as an oversize oscillating rcceiver. There 
are few essential differences in its arrangement 
and not much more difficulty involved in its 
construction. The chief thing to remember is 
that, whereas cxtremely minute currents flow in 
the tuning circuits of the receiver, very heavy 
currents flow in even the low-power transmitter. 
This means that the iirst constructional difïerence 
between the transmitter and receiver is in the 
si ze of conductors used for the tuning coils and 
the leads connccting them to the tuning condens¬ 
ors. Heavy wiring is required in most other parts 
of t he transmitter but it is of greatest importance 
in the tuning circuits, where the currents ob¬ 
tained are many times greater than those in any 
other portions of the circuit. 

Another essential difference between the re¬ 
ceiver and transmitter is that the fields around 
the coils and condensers of the transmitter are 
very much more intense than in the receiver. 
Consequently greater spacing between the coils 
and other apparatus is desirable and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary heavy insulating material 
supports inside the coils is important. 

Yet another prime difference is that the volt¬ 
ages in the transmitter are of a much higher 
order than in the receiver. Insulation throughout 
the transmitter must therefore be given particu- 
larly careful consideration. 

There is a splendid field for the exercise of 
thought and originality in the arrangement of the 
apparatus of the transmitter. The shortness of 
leads and the placement of the coils and con¬ 
densers with respect to the other apparatus are 
matters of such importance that the amateur 
will always be rewarded for time spent in con¬ 
sideration of the problem. In the pages that fol- 
low some examples of satisfactory Iayouts will be 
given. These will serve to give a general idea of 


how the transmitter can be arranged. How^ever, 
they are not the acme of perfection. Neither are 
they applicable to all types of apparatus. The use 
of even a different variable condensor than that 
shown in any one of the examples — a condenser 
with its terminals in a different place — may 
make some entirely different lay-out preferable. 
The amateur should not allow this discussion to 
dishearten him, however, for it cannot be denied 
that excellent results are being obtained every 
day in amateur stations all over the world with 
the apparatus arranged in quite different fash- 
ions. 

Most of the transmitters to be described are 
baseboard-mounted with all the apparatus ex- 
posed and readily accessible for adjustment or 
experiment. If desired, the apparatus can be 
mounted on a baseboard and a vertical panel in a 
manner somew'hat similar to the receiver. llnless 
the apparatus is arranged with great care, how¬ 
ever, this type of construction is likely to mcan a 
sacritice of convenience in making alterations and 
adjustments. 

THE SIXGLL-CONTROL TRANSMITTER 

The construction of a simplo transmitter can 
be accomplished in the shortest time and with the 
least difficulty by mounting the apparatus on a 
baseboard in somewhat the manner shown in the 
illustralions. We will use this transmitter as an 
example and describe it in detail. If the reader 
studies the circuit diagram, the photographs and 
the description carcfully ho will find that the 
transmitter is even simpler than it looks. If he 
understands just what it is all about he will find 
it easier to inodify the arrangement to suit the 
particular apparatus at his disposal. 

This transmitter is perhaps the sim piest and 
most nearly fool-proof ever designed. It contains 
the very minimum of parts and is therefore ex- 
tremely low in cost. The construction is in no 
way complex and the adjustment is easily ac- 
complished by even the inexperieneed operator. 
The circuit is a modification of the popular 
tuned-grid tuned-plate, with but one tuning 
control. Despite its simplicity, the set has excel¬ 
lent frequency stability and efficiency, comparing 
favorably with more complicated arrangements. 

The frequency is determined by the tuning of 
the plate tank circuit and the excitalion is depend- 
ent on the constants of the grid circuit. Since one 
excitation adjustment is satisfactory over a con- 
siderable range of plate-tank tuning, it is possible 
to use a fixed coil in the grid circuit for cach ama¬ 
teur band. The necessity of a separate tuning 
control for the antenna circuit is eliminated by 
using a single-wirc untuned feeder for connecting 
the plate circuit to the antenna. The set is de¬ 
signed to use a Type TO tube with a 500-volt d.c. 
plate supply and a 7.5-volt a.c. filament supply, 
or a Type '01-A tube with a 135-volt d.c. plate 
supply and a 6-volt d.c. filament supply. 
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Cardwell, is mounted on srnall brass angles of the 
same type used for mounting the grid coil. Con- 
nections between the condenser and the coil are 
made by pieces of copper tubing, since the leads 
in the tank circuit must be as heavy as the in- 
ductance itself. The connection to the insulator 
at the front of the baseboard should be from the 
rotary plates (the condenser frame), that to the 
rear insulator going to the stationary 
plates. This puts the “hot” end of the 
coil at the back of the set and reduces 
the effect of hand capacity. 

The plate by-pass condenser, Cs, is 
mounted close to the tuning condenser 
on the baseboard. The radio-frequency 

Ï choke, Lj, is just behind it. The filament 
by-pass condensers, C 3 , are directly be¬ 
hind the tube socket. The purpose of 
these condensers is to provide an easy 
path for radio-frequency currents fiowing 
to the filament of the tube which would 
otherwise have to go through the re- 
sistor R\. When the filament of the 
tube is heated from alternating current 
these “centcrtap” resistors are neces- 
sary to avoid ha ving the alternating 
voltages on the filament reach the 


CONSTRÜCTION OF THE SET 

The schematic wiring diagram is given, to- 
gether with the constants, and the photographs 
show how the set looks when constructed. The 
layout chosen is one which allows short r.f. leads. 

The grid coils L 2 , are wound with No. 30 d.c.c. 
wire on 2}^-inch length of 1-inch tubing, which 
rnay be of bakelite, paper, wood or any other of 


THE SINOLE-CONTROL WW-POWER TRANSMITTRR 

The plate tank circuit is at the left. The grid coil, leak and grid condenser 
are to the right of the Type '10 tube. 

the common insulat ing materials. The coils should 
be given a coat of collodion or clear Duco varnish 
to maintain their characteristics. Two srnall brass 
angles, obtainable from any hardware store, 
serve both as connections and supports for these 
coils, the ends of the winding being brought out 
to srnall machine screws inserted at the ends of 
the coil forms. 

The baseboard itself is a bread-board 13M 
inches long by 10 inches wide. Two General Radio 
stand-off insulators are mounted at one end, as 
sbown in the photographs, and serve as a support 
for the plate coil, L x . These insulators should be 
placed inches apart between centers. This 
mounting is very solid mechanically, and allows 
easy changing of coils. lf changes from one band 
to another are frequent, it might be advisable to 
use wing-nuts to fasten the coils down instead of 
the hexagonal nuts fumished with the insulators. 

The plate coils themselves are ü-inch soft 
copper tubing, wound around a pipc 2% inches 
outside diameter. The ends of the coils are flat- 
tened in a vise and drilled to fit over the machine 
screws in the G. R. insulators. The 3500-kc. coil 
should have the turns so spaced that when 
finished it will just fit on the insulators without 
having the ends bent out, as is done on the coils 
for the higher-frequency bands. The spacing be¬ 
tween turns on the 7000-kc. coil is about 3/16- 
inch, and on the 14,000-kc. coil about J^-inch. 

After the coils are finished they should be polished 
with fine steel wool, thoroughly cleaned with 
alcohol, and given a coat of clear Duco,. greatly 
diluted with “thinner,” to keep thern bright. 

The tuning condenser in this case a 21-plate 


TUE CIRCUIT OP THE SINOLE-CONTROL 
TRANSMITTER 

L\ and Ls — Plate and grid coils. The specificalions are given 
under the illustralion of the coils. 

Li—A commercial "short-ioavc" rccciving-type radio- 
frequency choke will do or one can be made by winding 
a two-inch length of half-inch tubing or wooden dowel 
with No. S8 d.s.c. or d.c.c. wire. 

Ci — 2000 -ppfd. (.002 pfd.) micafixcd condenser, receiver type. 

Cs — 2000 -ppfd. (.002 pfd.) mica fixed condenser, receiver type, 
xf plate voltage does not exceed 500. 

Ci — 5000-ppfd. (.005pfd.) mica fixed condenser, receiver type. 

Ci — 250-ppfd. (.00025 pfd.) mica fixed condenser, receiver 
type. 

Cs — 500-ppfd. (.0005 pfd.) variable condenser. Any good 
receiving condenser will be satisfactory. 

Rx — Center-tapped resistor, 75 to 100 ohms total resistance. 

Rt — Orid leak resistor, 10,000 ohms. Any srnall resistor rated 
at 5 watts or more will do. 

Two General Radio or similar stand-off insulators will be 

necessary, as well as 7 Fahnestock clips, some miscellaneous 

srnall machine screws and nuts. and a few feel of bus wire. 
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griel, for this would caiise modulation or “ripple” 
on the transmitted signal. The voltage at the 
leads to the filament is constantly changing at 
the GO-cycle supply frequency but the voltage at 
the center point of the resistor Ri is constant. 
Another method of accomplishing the same result 
is to use a center tap on the filament-supply wind¬ 
ing of the transformer. The center-tap 
resistor arrangement is sometimes pref- 
erable, however, since it permits the 
use of a filament rheostat in the second- 
ary of the filament transformer instead 
of the primary. Rheostats for the sec- 
ondary winding are more readily avail- 
able than the other type. In place of the 
resistor8, Christmas-tree lamps or auto¬ 
mobile headlight lamps can be used. 

They are equally effective. 

The grid condenser, C if and leak, Ii 2} 
are to the right of the filament by-pass 
condensers. The condensers in this set, 
which are Sangamo, are mounted fiat 
by means of machine screws running 
up through the baseboard. The antenna 
insulating or blocking condenser, C u is 
mounted on the left rear corner of the 
board, one sidc going to a Fahnestock 
clip for the antenna connection, the 
other to a piece of flexible wire 8 inches 
long terminating in a small spring clip 
which fastens on the plate coil. The fila¬ 
ment center-tap resistor, R u is mounted 
directly on top of the filament by-pass con¬ 
densers. 

All connections are run to the rear of the board 
where they terminate in Fahnestock clips. From 



METHODS OFCONNECTING TO THE 
"ELECTRICAL CENTER"OF THE FILAMENT CIRCUIT 


right to left in the photograph, the first two clips 
are for the key, the second two for filament sup¬ 
ply, and the last two are for “minus” and “plus” 
high voltage, respectively. The wiring of the 
whole set is quite simple, and in case it is to be 
duplicated no difficulty should be experienced in 
following the diagram and photographs. 

The 500-volt power supply described in Chap- 
ter IX is an excellent one to use with this trans- 
mitter when the transmitter tube is a Type TO. 
If a Type ’01-A receiving tube is used, the plate 
supply can be a 135-volt “B” substitute or 135 
volts of “B” batteries. Filament supply can be 
from a 6-volt battery, through a 6-ohm rheostat. 

Although the transmitter is intended for cou- 


pling to a Hertz antenna by a single-wire feeder, 
other types of antenna or feeder systems may be 
inductively coupled to the plate-tank circuit by 
adding an antenna coupling coil and a tuning 
condenser. Such coupling arrangements are 
shown with the other transmitters in this chap- 
ter. In no case should the antenna ( radiator ) itself 


PLAN VIEW OP THE TRANSMITTER 


be connected dirccüy to the plate coil. Such coupling 
arrangements are illegal in the U. S. A. Complete 
instructions for designing and constructing the 
single-wire-fed Hertz antenna will be found in 
Chapter XI. 

TUNING THE TRANSMITTER 

These instructions for tuning this transmitter 
are for its use with an antenna which is fed by a 
single-wire feeder. They are also applicable to 
other antenna systems except that tuning of the 
antenna System will also be necessary. Such 
tuning adjustments are described in connection 
with other transmitters in this chapter. 

Since the current in the single-wire feeder is 
extremely small, a radio-frequency ammeter in 
the feeder is of little utUity as a resonance indica¬ 
tor. If a plate milliammeter is connected in the 
negative high-voltage lead, a sharp rise in its 
reading may be taken as an indication of reso¬ 
nance when the plate tank condenser is tuned 
through resonance, but the simplest indicator is 
the flash-light bulb connected in a single turn of 
wire, shown in front of the set in the illustration. 
Its use will be described later. 

Disconnect the feeder clip from the plate coil 
and set the plate tank tuning condenser for about 
the middle of the band on which operation is to 
take place. If the constructional specifications 
have been followed closely this setting will be 



The antenna-blocking condenser C\ ie to the rear of the plate inductance. 
The fized condenser. Cs. and the radio-frequency choke are behind the tuniny 
condenser, Cs. The tico fxed condensers behind the socket are the filament 
by-pass condensers Cs. The filament center-tap resistor. R i, ia mounted on 
top of these condensers. The grid condenser. C«, and grid-leak resistor, 
Rj, are to the right of the socket. The grid inductance. Ijs, is in front of the 
grid condenser and leak. The connections to the Fahnestock terminals are 
explained in the teit. 
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with the rotor plates about foiir-fifths meshed for 
the 3500-kc. band; about three-quarters meshed 
for the 70Ö0-kc. band; and about half meshed for 
the 14,000-kc. band. The antenna system should 



THE PLATE AND QRID COILS 

A description of these coils is contained in the texl, white 
the number of turns on each is given below. 

_ Coil _ __ Ban d Turns 

P‘l . S500 12 

P-* . 7 000 5 

PS . / 4.000 5 

0-1 . 3500 60 

O-e . 7000 86 

OS . U,000 9 

Por the 1750-kc. band, a pinte coil of 25 turns of No. 14 
d.c.c. on a 3" diameter form with spaeinff between turns equal to 
the diameter of the wire: a yrid coil of 150 turns on the sarne 
size form as the other yrid coils. The number of tums on the 
urid coils may require some modification. Tums should be 
added or remoted until the set operates stably and efficiently 
over the required frequency band. 

have been constructed to specifications for a 
frequency in the middle of one of the bands, pref- 
erably for about 3575 kc. in the 3500-kc. band. 
This will permit opcration in all three bands, the 
antenna working at its second and fourth har¬ 
monies on 7150 and 14,300 kc., respectively. 

Tuning for operation on the 3500-kc. band 
(with the 12-turn plate coil), set the condenser 
with the rotor plates four-fifths in, turn on the 
power supply and close the key. If the resonance 
indicator is now held near the front end of the 
plate coil the bulb should glow, indicating that 
the set is oscillating. The loop should not be held 
too close to the coil, however, because the bulb is 
likely to burn out. The frequency should now be 
checked with the frequency meter following the 
method described in the preceding chapter. If 
the frequency is outside the band, the transmitter 
should be retuned to a frequency inside the band. 

The antenna clip should now be put on the 


plate coil four or five turns from the front end 
(the end connected to the rotor of the condenser). 
Hold the loop steady a few inches from the coil, 
and swing the tuning condenser over the upper 
portion of the scale. As the dial is tumed the lamp 
will get dimmer, and if the loop is held far enough 
from the inductance a point will be found where 
it will go out. Moving the condenser beyond this 
point will make the lamp get brighter again. The 
point al which the lamp goes out is the point at 
which the osciUalor is tuned to the antenna. Check 
the frequency with the frequency meter. 

Now move the antenna clip toward the front 
end of the coil one turn at a time, swinging the 
tuning condenser, as before, each time a change is 
made. The dip will always occur at about the 
same place on the condenser, but as the clip is 
moved toward the front of the coil it will be less 
pronounced. Continue this until the dip is just 
perceptible. Then move the clip back toward the 
plate end of the coil one turn, tune as before and, 
as a final adjustment, set the condensor at slightly 
less capacity than the point at which the dip 
occurs. The signal should be checked at this point 
by ineans of a monitor, since the final adjustment 
of the tuning condenser sometimes has a very 
noticeable effect on the tone. There should be 
just enough detuning to make the frequency 
8table and the note clear. 

The tuning for the 7000- and 14,000-kc. bands 
is done in a similar manner, except that the clip 
should be moved only a fraction of a turn at a 
time. The number of coupling turns will vary 
somewhat, depending on the frequency used and 
whether the antenna is being operated on its 
fundamental or on a harmonie. In general, about 
3 turns will be sufficiënt on the 3500-kc. band, 1 
on the 7000-kc. band, and l /i to turn on the 
14,000-kc. band. 

Since a Hertz antenna will work quite well 
within a narrow band of frequencies about its 
fundamental, tuning over a small range of fre¬ 
quency is permissible. 

The resonance peaks, as shown by the indica¬ 
tor, will not be so sharp on the bands which are 
harmonies of the antenna’s fundamental fre¬ 
quency. Careful checking of the frequency with 
the frequency meter and monitor is therefore 
even more important on the higher-frequency 
bands. 

After a further check of the frequency, tests 
can be made to see w-hether the keying is clean 
and whether keying chirps exist. The various 
methods by which keying can be accomplished, 
and their adjustment, are treated in another 
chapter so we will not touch upon them here. At 
this stage of the adjustment process, how r ever, the 
checking of keying is all that is necessary before 
the first CQ can be called. 

Successful tuning is greatly a matter of experi- 
ence and the amateur will soon find that many im- 
provements in the signal can be made by slight 
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adjustments here and there. Just so long as the 
signa! is observed continually in the monitor, 
these adjustments and their effect will soon be 
found. When he has had some experience the 
amateur will find that he can anticipate the effect 
on the signal of every adjustment he makes. 

Summed up in a few words, the aim in all 
transmitter tuning is to get the steadiest and 
cleanest signal consistent with reasonable antenna 
power at the rated input to the tube. 

A HARTLBY TRANSMITTER 

Like the Single-Control transmitter, this set is 
built up on a breadboard although its mechanical 
constructión is somewhat more complicated. It 
also differs from the simpler transmitter in that 
it uses the Hartley circuit, with magnetic coupling 
between the grid and plate, and has a separate 


The tube is a Type TO and the 500-volt power 
supply described in Chapter IX is well suited for 
use with this transmitter. 

The baseboard measures 10" x 12". The ap- 
paratus on it is grouped in two units — the tube 
and its associated equipment on the left, and 
the antenna coupling coil, antenna condenser and 
ammeter on the right. Every effort has been made 
to make the leads in the oscillator circuit as short 
as possible, at the same time permitting the coil 
to be in a clear space by itseif. The condenser C 2 
in the circuit diagram is that at the left of the 
baseboard, and on which the tube is mounted. 
The tube base is supported from the condenser 
by two 8mall brass angles, well insulated from the 
Socket terminals, one of which can be seen in the 
first illustration of the set. The tube is placed in 
this po8ition so that the terminals on the socket 



THE LOW-POWER HARTLEY TRANSMITTER 

The tube sachet is mounted by brass angles on the rear of the tank condenser. The socket ter¬ 
minals should be well insulated from the supports. 


adjustment for excitation. In addition, it incor- 
porates a tuned antenna circuit inductively 
coupled to the plate circuit, adapting it to almost 
any type of antenna system. The plate power is 
fed to the plate through a radio-frequency choke 
shunting the tuned circuit, instead of through the 
plate inductance as in the first transmitter. The 
shunt-feed arrangement is fully as satisfactory as 
the series feed, providing the radio-frequency 
choke has a sufficiently high impedance at the 
operating frequency. It does introducé an ele¬ 
ment of uncertainty, however, because it is dif- 
ficult to get a radio-frequency choke having suf¬ 
ficiently high impedance over a wide band of 
frequencies. 


are convenient to the apparatus to which they 
are connected and so that the tube itseif is out in 
the openwhere the heat developed can be radiated 
rapidly. 

In the close-up of the transmitter the condens- 
ers Ci and C< can be seen connected to the grid 
and plate terminals of the tube socket with 
small angle-pieces of brass strip. Below these are 
the two filament by-pass condensers indicated as 
Cs on the diagram. 

The most important item of all is the tank cir¬ 
cuit consisting of the coil Lz and the condenser 
C 2 . It is this tuned circuit that sets the frequency 
of the transmitter and it is the resistance of this 
circuit that influences to a very great extent the 
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efficiency and genera! performance of the trans- 
mitter. Even with a 7.5-watt tube the radio- 
frequency current circulating in this circuit can 
be as high as 5 amperes, and the avoidance of 
clips or other poor contacts, or the use of smal! 
conductors, is therefore essential. The trans- 
mitter can take very high plate currents, can 



CIRCUIT OF THE HARTLEY TRANSMITTER 
A — T her moe ou pis ammeier, 0-1 amps. 

V — Altemating current voltmeter, 0-10 volte. 

MA — Direct current milliammeier, 0-100 milliamps. 

Ci — 600-ppfd. receiver-type variable condenser. 

Ci — 500-ppfd. receiver-type variable of good quality. 

Ci — 600-ppfd. fixed condeneer. 

Ci — 850-ppfd. fixed eendeneer. 

Ci — SOOO-ppfd. fixed condeneer$. 

(These fixed condeneere should be high-grade 600 -volt receirer- 
lype condensors or special transmiUing type.) 

Ri — 10,000-ohm transmiUing grid leak. 

Ri — 60- or 100-ohm fixed resistore or Chrietmas-tree larnps. 
RFC — 160 tums of No. 30 gauge d.e.c. wire on diameter 
ivooden rod. 

L\, Ta — Plate and antenna coils described under illustration. 
Wooden baseboard 10" x IS". 

Two glasa totcel bare and wooden supports for sa me. Four 
terminals or Fahnestock clips, miscellaneons wood screws, 
machine screws, t cing nuts, clipe, copper strip for connections 
and brackste, IJ, gauge enamelled copper wire for connections 
shoum in light lines. 

Power supply, antenna and keying Systems for this and the 
other transmitters are discussed in separate chapters. 

operate unstably or can fail to oscillate at all just 
because there is a poor contact in this circuit or 
because the conductor is too small. In this trans- 
mitter the coils are wound of ^"-diameter soft 
copper tubing which can be obtained at most 
hardware stores or automobile supply houses. 

The coils can be wound on a piece of 2%" out- 
side diameter iron water pipe or on a wooden 
former of the same size. 

The wing-nuts and the connector strips can be 
seen in the close-up view of the transmitter. The 
connector strips are of J£"-wide heavy copper. 
The lead from the coil to the center-tap of the 
filament circuit carries relatively little current. 
It is therefore possible to use a clip on the coil to 
permit adjustment. The grid leak Ri can be seen 
in the illustrations standing vertically alongside 
the variable condenser CV It is pushed over a 
wooden rod which in turn is pushed into a hole in 
the baseboard. The radio-frequency choke is the 
only other item in the oscillator circuit. It can be 


seen on the opposite side of the variable condenser 
from the grid leak. This choke serves to prevent 
the radio-frequency current generated by the tube 
from getting back into the power supply. The 
operation of the transmitter is greatly dependent 
upon its effectiveness. The dimensions given un¬ 
der the diagram should make a satisfactory choke 
but it is advisable to experiment with slightly dif¬ 
ferent values. A neon bulb is very useful in check- 
ing up on the performance of radio-frequency 
chokes. If it is held by the glass portion and one 
of its contacts is held on a wire carrying radio- 
frequency current, the lamp will glow brightly. 



A " CTjOSE-UP" SHOWINO THE HEAVY "TANK" 
LEADS AND SOLID CONSTRUCTION 
The plate and grid fixed condensers are mounted imme- 
dialely under the tube socket. Below them are the two filament 
by-pass condens er s and the center-tapped filament resistor. On 
the far side of the tube socket is the plate choke supported from 
the plate terminal. On the near side is the grid leak pushed 

over a wooden peg in the baseboard. Heavy flexiblc wire is 
used for the filament lead to the induclance, a clip being per- 
missible in this case on account of the low current to be passed 
by it. Relatively enormous currents flow in the coil-condenser 
circuit and in this case connections bel ween the two must be 
made with wing nuts, or some similor device, to avoid serious 
losses. 

When such a lamp is touched on the lead from 
the choke to the tube plate it will therefore light. 
If the choke is operating properly there will be 
only a slight tracé of radio-frequency current at 
the other end of the choke and when the lamp is 
put in contact with the lead from this end it will 
light very dimly or not at all. In a low-powered 
transmitter of this type the choke would not be 
considered effective if the neon tube lighted 
brightly enough to be visible in daylight. A 
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wooden handled screwdriver can be used in a 
somewhat similar manner. When the screw¬ 
driver is held by the wooden handle and its metal 
end touched on a wire carrying radio-frequency 
current a spark will be seen as the contact is made 
or broken. An appreciable spark should be ob- 
tained at the plate end of the radio-frequency 
choke and none at all at the opposite end. 

The second section in the transmitter is the 
antenna coupling and tuning unit. It consists of 
Ihe variable condenser C\ which sits alongside 
condenser C 2 ; the 0-1 ampere thermocouple am- 
meter, which is mounted above the condenser C \; 
and the antenna coil L u which can be seen resting 
on the two glass towel bars which run the length 
of the baseboard at the rear. These glass rods are 
used to prevent the coils from vibrating, to insu- 
latc them from the baseboard, and to permit the 
antenna coil to be moved away from or near to 
the plate coil, thus varying the antenna coupling. 

In the illustration of the coils for this trans¬ 
mitter, coils for five frequency bands are shown. 
This does not mean that all of them must be built. 
Though there are six frequency bands available to 
the amateur, it is best for thcncwcomcr toattempt 
operation on one of them only until he has mas- 
tered the adjustment and operation of the 
equipment. One reason for this is that the antenna 
system is quite a simplc affair for any one band 
but becomcs complex and diflicult to adjust when 
an attempt is made to makc it operatc on scveral 
bands. Then, it is a little diflicult to adjust the 
transmitter for maximum performance on any 
one band, let alone adjusting it for several. Any 
of the four lower-frequency bands are satisfactory 
for the first attempt, though of these the two 
higher-frequency bands — the 7000-kc. and 
14,000-kc. bands — will permit of communication 
over the greater distances. 

This transmitter is designed for usc with a 
Type TO tube and it should be clearly under- 
stood that it will not prove satisfactory with a 
tube of higher power rating or widely different 
characteristics. 

TUNING THE IIAiiTLEY 

The tuning of any transmitter is a matter of the 
greatest possible importancc. The performance of 
even the best transmitter can be spoiled by the 
slightest misadjustment, and on the other hand 
almost any transmitter can be made to perform 
well by an amateur experienced in the work. 
Even the most experienced amateur, however, 
cannot tune the transmitter effectively unless he 
is able to listen to it as he adjusts the Controls. 
The use of some sort of monitor to listen to the 
signal as the transmitter is tuned is essential. A 
detailed description of simple monitors will be 
found in Chapter VI. It should be studied and a 
monitor built before any attempt is made to tune 
the transmitter. 

When the transmitter has been assembled; 


when the antenna and its leads or feeders have 
been tightened; when it has been found that the 
leads and coil, or the transmitter itself, will not 
vibrate, the filament supply should be switched 
on and the filament voltage adjusted to the rated 
value — 7.5 volts. Now the filament clip should 
be adjusted to about the position shown in the il- 
lustrations where the ratio of grid to plate turns 
is about 1 to 4 or 1 to 5. A low plate voltage should 
be used for the first test, about 250 or 300 volts 
being a suitable value. The antenna coil should be 



l’LATE AND ANTENNA COILS FOR THE IIARTLEY 

SET 

Coils A. B, C. D and E are used for the 3500-4000 kc. 
{"SO-meter"), 7000-7300 kc. {" 40-melcr"), 14,000-14,400 
kc. {"20 meter"), 28,000-30,000 kc. {"10 meier") and 56,000- 
60,000 kc. {"6 meier") bands, respcctively. They have an inside 
diameter of 2 $i" and were made by winding the \i" soft 
topper tubing over a length of 2 %" {outside diameter) iron water 
pipe by hand. To facilUale the winding process holes were first 
drilled in the pipe and the tubing, one end of the copper tubing 
being secured to the iron pipe with a machine screw before the 
winding was started. The ends of the coils are hammered flat 
and drilled to fit under the wing nuts which hoUl them to the 
condenser lea<ls. Two antenna coils — to be seen above the plate 
coils — serve for use with coils A, B, C and D. Thcir size will 
be determined to some exlent by the type and constants of the 
antenna. The method of winding the coils is illuslrated at the 
end of this chapler. 

taken off or coupled very loosely to the plate coil 
when this plate voltage is switched on, and the 
filament clip should be readjusted to give a plate 
current of about 20 or 25 milliamps. The plate 
current should be switched off before any read- 
justments are attempted, since a serious, perhaps 
fatal, shock would result from contact with wir- 
ing connected to the plate supply. Contact with 
other metal parts of the set while it is running 
probably would mean a bad radio-frequency 
burn. The frequency should now be checked by 
one of the methods described in the chapter on 
frequency measurement, and when it has been 
made certain that it is within the band the ad¬ 
justment can proceed. The plate voltage can now 
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be increased to normal. The antenna coil at this 
time can be coupled more closely and the antenna 
timing varied until maximum current is indicated. 
The antenna coupling can be increased until the 
greatest possibie antenna current is obtained. 
This value should be noted carefully as some- 
t.hing to avoid using at all costs. Without delay 
the antenna coupling should now be backed off, 
retuning the condenser as each adjustment of 
coupling is made, until the current is about 85% 
of the highest value. Now the antenna should be 
detuned until the current has dropped to about 
85% of the last value. Particular notice should 
be taken of the signal in the monitor as this de- 
tuning is done, since the signal probably will be 
inuch clearer with the antenna detuned on one 
side of resonance than on the other. 

OTHER CIRCUITS — THE COLPITTS 

Therc are several other circuits in which the 
apparatus described could have been arranged. 
The performance obtained with all of them would 
be almost identical once the adjustment had been 



SIMPLEST FORM OF COLPITTS 


mastcrcd. Though it is im possibie to describe in 
detail a transmitter with each circuit available, 
we will mention their different features so that 
their use will be understood. 

In the Hartley circuit a magnetic feedback 
from plate to grid causes oscillation. In the 
tuned-plate tuned-grid aiTangement a capacitive 
feedback from plate to grid is responsible for the 
action that takes place. The Colpitts circuit ac- 
tion is based similarly on a capacitive or electric 
feedback, though not through the inter-element 
capacity of the vacuum tube itself. 

In the Hartley circuit the grid connects to onc 
end of the coil, the plate connects to the other 
end and the filament goes in between the two. 
With r.f. currents flowing in the coil-condenser 
circuit therc is a “voltage drop” across each sec- 
tion of the coil (due to its inductive reactanee). 
This “voltage drop" always acts so that the grid 
voltage is exactly opposite to the plate voltage. 
When the r.f. grid voltage swings up, the r.f. 
plate voltage swings down. The filament is be¬ 
tween the grid and plate in potential 


In the Colpitts circuit, coils and condensers 
have been swapped around so that in effect the 
filament is tapped to the center of a condenser 
with the grid and plate connections at the outside 
terminals. With r.f. currents flowing in the coil- 
condenser circuit there is a “voltage drop" across 
each section of the condenser (due to its capaci¬ 
tive reactanee). This acts as above explained. The 
“voltage drops" of plate and grid circuits are 
exactly opposite in phase, with the filament in 
between the plate and grid as far as voltage is 
concerned. Hartley action is dependent on vol¬ 
tage drops across different paris of a coil. The 
Colpitts action is dependent sirnilarly on voltage 
drops across different sections of a condenser. 

The differenccs in all circuits are principally in 
ease of adjustment and control. The Colpitts Con¬ 
trols somewhat differently than the others. Out¬ 
put and efficiency will remain about the same, 
however. In looking at the circuit diagram the 
first thing we notice is that the grid leak connects 
from the grid directly to the filament with u smal) 
choke in series to keep r.f. leakage currents down. 
While we had some choice in the matter in the 
Hartley and t.p. t.g. circuits, this connection of 
the grid leak is quitc necessary in the Colpitts 
circuit. A leak connected across C\ would be use- 
less as C € would not afford a return patli (the 
filament C g acting as a blocking condenser with 
infinite impedanoe as far as d.c. is concerned). 
Increasing the capacity of C p raises the wavo- 
length and increases the grid feedback. Increas- 
ing C t also lowers the frequency hut reduces the 
grid excitation. It is siinply a matter of adjusting 
the proportion of voltage drops across the two 
condensers by ehanging their si ze (and therefore 
their reactanee). A frequency change is also 
caused, beeause ehanging cithcr condenser 
changcs the effectivc capacity across the coil. To 
keep the grid excitation constant and change the 
frequency, C g and C p can be increased or de- 
creased together. A separate control of grid 
excitation can be had by making grid condenser 
Ct variable or b)' adding a clip connection to L 
so that the lead from does not necessarily 
connect to the extreme end of the L-C circuit. 

In using a practical form of the Colpitts circuit 
for transmitting, the Controls must be kept down 
to a reasonable nuraber and so it may be de- 
sirable to forego separate clip connections for 
control of grid excitation, particularly as extra 
leads hung on a circuit at different poiuts tend to 
bring in doublé tuning effects at the higher 
frequencies. 

By using a halanced arrangement and modify- 
ing our simplest form a little we can get rid of the 
necessity of using plate and grid r.f. chokes. This 
is a splendid idea for use in an outfit for work on 
different frequencies beeause one doesn t have to 
worry about plug-in chokes for the highest 
efficiency — a practical necessity if we plan to 
change our frequency over a very wide range. The 
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Colpitts circuit as shown goes down lo our short- 
est waves with ease. As soon as C g and C p have 
been put on the same shaft or otherwisc coupled 
togcther mechanica! ly, the adjustments are as 
easy as with the other circuits and the wave- 
length can be changed with the grid excitation 
constant. 

In the first paragraphs of our discussion of the 
Colpitts circuit attention was called to the fact 
that there is always a point of zero voltage be- 
tween plate and grid, both between the two ends 
of the coil and between the two condensers. 
That means that there is no r.f. voltage between 
points x and y (even though there is the entire 
d.c. plate potential between thcin). Sketch “A” 
discloses that the plate blocking condenser C\ 
has been taken out and that the plate supply is 
bcing fed to the center of coil Li-I*. The high 
voltage is all over the coil and stator plates of 
both timing condensers — but we have elimi- 
nated the necessity for a plate choke coil. 

If C g and C p have the same capacity, I* and L x 
will be about equal in turns, but if C g is larger, 
as it 8ometimes is, the arrangement will be in 
balance again when the voltage feed point H is 
moved down so that L* is smaller. The voltage 
node (zero) moves down the coil somewhat as the 
grid excitation is decreased by using a larger 
capacity at C t without a proportionate increase 
in the capacity of C P . 

A good way to find the nodal point is to put an 
r.f. choke in the B-plufl lead and to hunt r.f. 
voltage over the whole coil with a neon-tube 
indicator or insulated metal object. Insulation 
is important here as the coil is alive and danger- 
ous. Hands off! The connection for the plate feed 
should be made to the zero point on the coil when 
it is located. If it’s not exactly right, leave the 
r.f. choke in the plus lead to keep what little 
voltage is present where it belongs. The choke is 
relieved of the major part of its regular job, at 
any ra te. 

If a large capacity be placed at C 8 , as shown in 
sketch “B,” it will have very little effect on the 
distribution of r.f. voltages over the coil. It will 
give us two points at about the same r.f. voltage 
and insulated with respect to d.c. voltages. This 
condenser should be capable of withstanding the 
plate voltage and handling the circulating cur- 
rent and should be at least ten times the capacity 
of the tuning condensers. The grid leakandB-plus 
leads may now be connected as diagrammed. 
No chokes of any description are left in our cir¬ 
cuit. Neither is a grid condenser absolutely 
needed. C 3 keeps high-voltage d.c. ofT the grid. 

C g and C p both carry the circulating current 
and must be transmitting condensers or at least 
double-spaced receiving condensers if much power 
is used. Remember that condensers in series 
have a smaller effective capacity than either 
condenser taken by itself. Two öOO-nM. condens- 
ers on the same shaft in series will behave like a 


single tuning condenser with a maximum of 250 
nntd. Use the effective capacity value when deter- 
mining coil sizes in designing a transmitter. 



SOME VAR I AT ION S OF THE 
HOFFMAN BALANCED COLPITTS CIRCUIT 


Cg should have twice the capacity of C y to make 
the grid excitation have the optimum value un- 
less a small grid condenser is used to limit the 
r.f. grid voltage. 

Having dctcrmined the equivalent capacity 
necessary to cover a certain frequency range, a 
trial value for C g or C„ may be substituted in the 
formula for series capacities (sec chapter on 
"Fundamentals”) and the value for C P or C B 
accurately determined. 

THE ÜLTRAÜDION 

One popular arrangement is shown in the dia¬ 
gram referred to as the ultraudion circuit. The 



A SHUNT-FEED ULTRAUDION CIRCUIT 


tuned circuit consists of the tank between the 
plate and grid. The frequency can be incrcased 
by the simple process of cutting down the size 
of the coil. When the coil is cut down to a raere 
connecting lead, tubes may be made to oscillate 
uicely on frequencies as high as 300,000 kc., the 
limit depending on the size of the grid-plate tube 
capacity which is different in different tubes. 

The distributed capacity in the plate choke 
very likely by-passes some r.f. energy to the fila- 
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ment by way of the power supply (filter con- 
denser). This is avoided in the practical and final 
arrangement of apparatus by moving the plate 
choke connection to the grid end of the tuned 



condenser-coil circuit as shown in the next dia¬ 
gram. This is in reality a change from shunt or 
parallel plate feed to series feed. The harmful 
distributed capacity is now in shunt with Ca 
where it does somc good. There is also less r.f. 
voltage at the choke using the series arrangement, 
which is better. A variable high-resistance leak 
of 10,000 or 15,000 ohms will permit adjustment 
of the bias to the best operating value. 

The plug-in coils for a practical ultraudion set 
are constructed just like the coils described in the 
first part of this chapter. 

PU8H-PULL OSCILLATORS 

Push-pull transmitting circuits are becoming 
increasingly popular among amateurs because 


they have numerous advantages over “single- 
ended” circuits at amateur frequencies. These 
advantages become particularly noticeable on 
the 14,000-kc. and higher frequency bands. 
The improvement is attributable to several 
properties of the push-pull arrangement. The first 
is that the input and output tube capacities are 


in series across the tuned circuits, thereby effec- 
tively halving the total effect of shunting tube 
capacities. This raises the upper frequency limit 
at which the circuit can oscillate, increases 
efficiency by reducing the losses due to high inter- 
electrode capacity, and improves frequency 
stability. The second commendable property is 
that the plate tank circuit receives an energizing 
impulse on each half cycle of its resonant fre¬ 
quency instead of on alternate half cycles, as 
with the single-ended types of circuits. A further 
advantage is that each tube is across but half 
of the tuned circuit, thereby permitting the real- 
ization of exceptionally good frequency stability 
with a lower capacity-inductance ratio than with 
single-ended circuit arrangements. 

AU of the “Standard” circuits are adaptable to 
conversion to push-puü but some are better qual- 
ified than others. The essential difference between 
the set-up of a push-pull circuit and a single- 
ended circuit is that in the push-pull circuit the 
plates of the tubes are connected to opposite ends 
of the output circuit and the grids are connected 
to opposite ends of the input circuit. A study of 
the various Hartley, Colpitts, Ultraudion and 
tuned-grid tuned-plate arrangements immedi- 
ately shows that their push-pull versions are of 
various degrees of complication in construction 
and adjustment. The push-pull tuned-grid tuned- 
plate circuit is outstandingly the simplest and 
most straightforward. It actually requires fewer 
parts than a single-ended set of the sa me circuit, 
with the exception of the additional tube. Recent 
investigations made by the QST Tcchnical Stalï 


have shown that this type transmitter requires 
no filament by-pass condensers, no plate-blocking 
condenser and no grid condenser. In fact the 
operation of the transmitter is more satisfactory 
without these components than with them be¬ 
cause anything not essential to the proper working 
of a high-frequency transmitter is better out of 



TUE lóO-WATT PUSH-PULL TRANSMITTER 


The tuned-grid circuit is to the right of the tubes and the tuned-plate circuit is to their left. The antenna ammeter is supported 
by brass strips bolled to the wall insulators on which the two sections of the antenna coupUng inductance are mounted. Fila¬ 
ment- and plate-supply connections as well as the key-jack are on a terminal strip at the back. The antenna system connects to 
the two wall insulators at the extreme left of the assembly. 
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the set than in it. As an additional attraction of 
this circuit, radio-frequency chokes in the grid 
return and plate feed either may be omitted en- 
tirely or used without doubt as to their efficacy, 
since both the plate-feed and grid-return con- 
nections are made at zero radio-frequency po- 
tential points of the output and input circuits. 

A PRACTICAL PUSH-PULL TRANSMITTER 

The set shown in the illustrations uses two 
75-watt Type '52 tubes. Although intended 
primarily for operation in the 14,000-kc. and 


The National transmitting condenser, originally 
a single-section affair, requires some remodeling 
to convert it to a two-section type. This is 
easily done, however, since changes in the stator 
assembly only are necessary. The stator is re- 
moved by taking off the nuts on the supporting 
rods and then unfastening the supporting Crolite 
insulators. The stator is completely disassemblcd 
and the rods are each cut in the center. Copper 
washers are soldered to the unthreaded ends 
of the six half-rods and the stator is reassombled 
with the center plate left out. The result is two 



ALL TUN EI) CIRCUITS ARE S 1' Al ME TRI CA L 

The air-dielectric blocking condenser is between the tubes and the plate-tank cotulcnser. The induclances shown are for the 
88 ,000-kc. band. 


28,000-kc. bands, it is easily adapted to the 
lower frequencies by making a few additions 
to the equipment. It requires a plate supply cap- 
able of delivering 1500 to 2000 volts d.c. at about 
250 ma. for rated output. The filament supply 
should be 10 volts a.c. The antenna coupling 
arrangement is for use with a two-wirc feed Sys¬ 
tem. The coupling might be modified to make it 
suitable for use with a single-wire feed system 
hut the two-wire system is better for coupling 
to a push-pull output circuit. 

The simplicity and straightforwardness charac- 
terizing the layout of the transmitter are graphi- 
cally brought out in the illustrations. The founda- 
t ion for the assembly is a skeleton frame made of 
printers’ “furniture." The wood is cherry im- 
pregnated with linseed oil and is obtainablc 
at printers’ supply houses and at most large 
printing plants. It comes in 3G-inch lengths with 
one cross-sectional dimension of approximately 
inch and the other ranging from approxi¬ 
mately % inch to 1 % inches. The side-rails in the 
transmitter are two pieces each 36" long and 1 y%" 
wide. The overall depth is 6^". The grid- and 
plate-tank condensers are mounted on angle- 
brackets bolted to the side rails, the grid con¬ 
denser being a Cardwell “multiple," type 156-B, 
and the plate condenser a rebuilt National type 
TM-450, the latter ha ving Crolite insulation. 

The Cardwell condenser is a Standard multiple- 
type receiving condenser and needs no remodeling. 


separate stators, each supported by three rods 
held fast to the insulators by hex nuts. In rc- 
asscrnbling the condenser, care should be taken 
to get identical spacing between the plates and 
proper alignment of the two sections. This can be 
done quite accuratcly by “sighting" across the 
platos and along the rods. When fmally lined up, 
the plates should be tightened carefully. Too 
much tension will pull the rods out of the washers 
soldered to the ends hut insufficiënt tightening 
will causc high resistance contacts between ad- 
jacent stator plates. Long brass bolts of the proper 
length, diameter, and thread would be better 
than the revamped rods, if they could be obtained. 

A ready-made multiple-type condenser may 
be used if rebuilding is distasteful. The Cardwell 
type 157-B and the General Radio type 334-Z 
have approximately the same characteristics 
as the rebuilt National used in this transmitter 
and may be substituted in its place. 

The fixed air blocking condenser, C\, is made up 
from the surplus stator plates of a National 
straightrline capacity receiving condenser which 
had been double-spaced. These plates are 
stacked up triple-spaced with the same washers 
used as separators in the variable condenser 
of which they are relics. The end plates are pieces 
of bakelite and the supporting screws are 6-32 
brass flat-heads. The total number of plates is 8 
and the capacity is approximately 75 /i^fd. 
lts breakdown voltage is approximately 3000 
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volts at 1)0 cycles. A good view of the condenser 
is shown in one of the illustration3. 

The spaeing between the various pieces of 
apparatus can be determined with sufficiënt 
accuracy by studying the illustrations. The spac- 
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TUE FUS//-FULL TRANSMITTER CIRCUIT 

L\ — Split antenna xnductancê. Each section has 5 (urn* of 
J'4 -inch copper tubing and is 2 inches in diameter. Both sec- 
dons are wound in the sarne direclion. 

Lx — \4-inch copper tubing plate xnductancê. 2 tums 2 
inches in diameter, spaced 1 H inches between tams, for 28 
me. 4 turns 2 inches in diameter, spaced inch between tums, 
for 14 mc. InductancéS tapped at centers. 

Lx — Vs-inch copper tubing grid xnductancê. 2 turns 2 
inches in diameter, spaced 1 inch between turns, Jor 23 mc. 6 
turns, spaced H inch, for 14 mc. Tapped at center. 

Ci — Cardweil 48-jdate receiving condensers double-sjxiced. 
Capacity, maximum 200 ppfd., minimum 60 ppfi. 

Ca —liebuilt TM-460 National transmitting condenser. 
Sec lext. Cardwell Type 157-B or General Radio Type 334-Z 
may be u.sed instead. 

Cx — Cardwell Multiple Type 168-B receiving condenser. 
Each section has a capacity of 500 vpfd. 

Ct — Fixed air-dielectric insulating condenser, 75 ppfd. 
See text for details. May be omitted al reduced plate rollage 
(1500 or less). 

Cx — Spark-absorption condenser for key, .0012 pfd. May 
be omitted if key-thump filler is used. 

Ri — Allen-Bradley Type F.-210 Bradleyleak. Fixed re- 
sietor of 20,000 ohms might be substituted. 

RFC — 28-mc. radio-frequency chokes. May be omitted bul 
are recommended. See text for details. 

J — Single-circuit telephone jack for key connection. 

Tubes are Type '52 75-watters. 

Modificalions to adapt the circuit for 7000- and 8500-kc. 
operation are given in the text. 

ing need not be followed exactly, of course, but 
adherence to the layout in general is recom¬ 
mended. 

An interesting feature of this transmitter is 
that the leads from the grids to the grid tank are 
much longer than the leads from the plates to the 
plate tank. This high ratio of grid-lead length 
to plate-Iead length eliminates the possibility 
of the spurious or parasitic ultra-high-frequency 
oscillations which usually result when the grid 
and plate leads are of nearly equal length. The 
elimination of parasitic oscillations is a consider- 
abie problem in high-frequency transmitters 
having more than one tube and is cspecially 
important in push-pull circuits. 

The plate leads go directly to the plate tank 
circuit tuning condenser and each lead is 3.5 
inches long. The grid tank circuit arrangement 


is a bit different from the usual in that the in- 
ductanee is mounted between the tubes and the 
tuning condenser. This allows sufficiënt length 
in the leads from the grids to the tuning con¬ 
denser terminals without overly stringing out the 
assembly. The total length of each grid lead — 
measured from the tube envelope to the con¬ 
denser terminal — is 13.5 inches. The connections 
within each tank circuit (belween condenser and 
coil terminals) are necessarily short, direct, and 
heavy. The connections within any tank circuit 
should always bc short, of course, because it is 
in these circuits that large r.f. currents flow and 
losses must be kept down to the very minimum. 

The grid and plate induetances are supported 
on General Radio wall insulators and are fastened 
in place by bolting through holes drilled in the 
flatlened ends of the copper tubing of which the 
coils are made. Clips are not used for making the 
center-tap connections to the coils but leads are 
permanent ly soldered to the induetances at their 
exact centers (as estimated by inspection). 
Most of the clips available are made of steel, 
and becorne very hot in the intense field about a 
transmitter inductance. This hearing is good evi- 
dence of losses. The clip is therefore put on the 
other end of the lead. where it will be out of the 
tank-inductance field. Specifications for the iu- 
ductances are given under the circuit diagram. 

The grid leak is an Allen-Bradley type E-210 
Radioleak, and is fastened to a smail bakolitc 
pauel on the front rail of the frame. A variable 
leak is used because it has been found that ad- 
justable grid bias is advantageous in getting 
the best signal quality and efficiency at very high 
frequcncies. Adjustment of the grid bias is the 
final operation in tuning the transmitter and, 
although it is not extremely critical, as a tuning 
refinement it is well worth having. 

The radio-frequency chokes are designed for 
the 2S-mc. band and are all alike. Kach con- 
sists of 48 turns of No. 30 d.c.c. wire wound over 
a 2-inch length of wouden dowel Yi inch in diam¬ 
eter. The method of winding is to measure olï 2 
inches on the form and wind 24 turns per inch 
over the two inches, estimating the spaeing at 
slightly more than the diameter of the wire. 
After the winding is completed, it should be 
doped with acetone or collodion to prevent the 
wire from slipping. Wood-screw's through holes 
drilled in the forms hold the chokes in place on 
the transmitter. 

Although the transmitter*s plate circuit is not 
symmetrical with respect to the grid circuit, the 
plate circuit of one tube must be symmetrical 
with respect to the plate circuit of the other as 
must also bc the grid circuit of one tube with re¬ 
spect to the grid circuit of the other. The two grid 
connections to the grid tank must be of identical 
length and so must be the two plate connections 
to the plate tank. 

I n addition to sviniuetrical connections between 
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the tubes and the respective tank circuits, the tank 
circuits themselves raust be symmetrical about 
their respective electrical “centers.” This require- 
ment calls for not only an exact center tap on the 
tank inductance but also for tuning condensers 
which have symmetrical electrical properties. 
Tuning condensers of the doublé stator and single 


rotor type have this feature and such condensers 
are used for tuning the tank circuits in the trans- 
mitter. 

The tvvo sections of such a condensor are in 
series across the tank circuit and the rotor is 
grounded. Since the rotor is at zero r.f. and d.c. 
potential to ground, the danger of shock as well 
as the 8crious detuning of the set when the dials 
are touched is elirainated. Moreover, the insula- 
tion of one section of the condenser is in series 
with the insulation of the other (across the high 
r.f. potential ends of the inductance) and the 
insulation is thereby made doubly effective. 
Since the two sections are in parallel with respect 
to the d.c., the d.c. flash-over voltage is the same 
as if a single-section condenser of the same plate 
spacing were used. It is usually r.f. voltage rather 
than d.c. voltage that breaks down condenser 
insulation, however, and a fixed insulatiug con¬ 
denser between the rotor and negative high vol¬ 
tage will be adequate insurance against d.c. 
flashover with Standard types of tuning con¬ 
densers. 

The total capacity across the tank circuit is 
approximately half the capacity of one section 
(since the two sections are in series) and a con¬ 
denser of comparatively high capacity per sec¬ 
tion is necessary for “Iligh-C” at the lower 
amateur frequencies. Since the balancing of the 
tank circuits is not so critical at the lower fre¬ 
quencies a 200-MMfd. single-section variable con¬ 
denser having the same spacing between plates 
(same voltage rating) as the double-section 
condenser may be mounted on top of the plate- 
tank condenser and connected in parallel with it 
to give the necessary High-C for frequency sta- 
bility on the 7000-kc. and 3500-kc. bands. The 
grid tuning condenser specified has a sufficiently 
high maximum capacity for these bands. 

The plate coils for the 7000-kc. and 3500-kc. 
bands may be of the same size tubing as the coils 


specified for the higher frequencies and should 
have 8 and 18 tums, respectively, both coils being 
3 inches in diameter. Quarter-inch spacing be¬ 
tween tums will be satisfactory. The grid coil 
for each band may be the same as the corre- 
sponding plate coil. 

Like the grid- and plate-tank circuits, the an¬ 


tenna coupling circuit is symmetrical. The in¬ 
ductance is in two identical sections (both wound 
in the same direction) one on each side of the 
plate coil. The r.f. ammeter is connected between 
them. This places the ammeter at the point 
of maximum current in the feeder system. The 
current value may be quite high and a 5-ampere 
meter is recommended. If a meter of lower current 
capacity is used, it should be shunted by piece 
of No. 12 or 14 copper wire. The antenna coils 
are mounted on General Radio wall insulators 
and to loosen coupling are swung out from the 
plate coil, with flexible leads equipped with clips 
connecting the coupling coils to the tuning 
condensers 

TUNING ADJUSTMENTS 

Prelirainary tuning should be done with the 
plate voltage reduced to about 1000 volts. This 
will preclude the possibility of blowing things 
up at the start. The grid leak should be set at 
approximately half resistance and the antenna 
coils should be loosely coupled to the plate coil. 
The antenna tuning condensers are set at maxi¬ 
mum. Set the plate tank condenser at near full 
capacity and switch on the power supply. Hold¬ 
ing the key down with one hand, slowly turn the 
grid tuning condenser with the other while watch- 
ing the plate-current milliammeter. At one setting 
of the grid condenser the plate current will take 
a sudden dip. The grid tuning condenser capacity 
should be set at a value slightly grealer than that 
at which the dip occurs. Now check the fre¬ 
quency with the frequency meter and monitor. 
If it is outside the band, retune the plate-tank 
condenser and repeat the whole process. 

Af ter the set has been tuned to a frequency 
within the band, the plate voltage can be raised 
to normal and the antenna circuit tuned to reso- 
nance. The antenna tuning condensers are both 
varied at once, tuning from maximum capacity 



D.C. AND LOW-FREQUENCY A.C. \ VIKING IS RUN BENE AT II THE FRAME 
The terminal strip, by-pass condenser for key, grid-leak and r.f. chokes are yrouped beneath the 
tubes in the neutral arm of the radio-frequency field. 
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“down.” A setting sbould be found where the 
current indicated by the meter is a maximum 
The capacity of the condensors should be in- 
creased from this setting until the antenna cur¬ 
rent drops about 20%. If the set should stop 
oscillating during the tuning process, slightly 
increase the capacity of the grid tank condensor. 
When the antenna draws power from the plate 


TVPE 'lO 



A PUS/I-PULL T.G.T.P. CIRCUIT FOR TYPE '10 

TUBES 

The construction ie similor lo that of the 160-watt eet. Tuo 
Type '10 tubes are required ae well as a 850- to 500-volt plate 
supply and a 7.6-tolt filament eupply. The parte are the same 
as thosc of the laroer set with the folloxcing exccptions: 

Ci — 250-pnfd. receiring type variable condeneere. 

Ce — Same ae Ci. (See Circuit Constante page 100.) 

Rt — 200-ohm center-tapped non-inductiee rcsislor. Nol 
renuired if a center-tapped filament winding is used. 

tank the excitation available for the grid circuit 
drops and of ten nccessilates readjustment of the 
grid tuning. Increasing the capacity of the grid 
tuning condensor incrcases grid excita¬ 
tion. 

After the antenna circuit has been 
properly tuned, another check on the 
frequency should be made. If it has 
changed apprcciably, slight retuning 
ad j ustment s should be made all around. 

If the monitor shows that the note is 
rough, detune the antenna coupling 
circuit a little more, adjust the grid 
excitation slightly by tuning the grid 
tank and increase the resistance of the 
grid leak by turning its knob to the 
left. When these adjustments have 
been completed and the signal is 
“steady d.c.,” the transmitter is ready 
for operation. 

OSCILLATOR-AMPLIFIER 
TRANSMITTERS 

The oscillator-ampüfier circuit is so 
named because the oscillator, instead of feeding 
the antenna circuit as in the foregoing self-oxcited 
sets, excites one or more amplifier stages which in 
turn supply power to the antenna circuit. The 
oscillator amplifier set therefore is capable of 
greater frequency stability than the self-excited 
set since it has to furnish only sufficiënt power 


to supply the grid excitation and the grid losses 
of the amplifier which follows and its load is very 
nearly constant, even with variations in antenna 
tuning. The frequency stability can be further 
improved by using oscillator circuits of extremely 
stable characteristics and the low-power require- 
ment makes possible a sacrifice of oscillator 
efficiency in the interest of better frequency 
stability. 

The oscillators used in modern oscillator- 
ampüfier transmitter are of two general classes. 
The first is the self-controlled type, using one of 
the Standard Iligh-C oscillator circuits, in which 
the frequency of oscillation is determined largely 
by the inductance and capacity valucs in the 
tuned circuits. The second is the crystal-controlled 
type in which the frequency of oscillation is 
determined by the natural vibration frequency 
of a quartz plate connected in the oscillator grid 
circuit. 

SELF-CONTROLLED OSCILL ATOR-AMPLIFIER 
TRANSMITTERS 

The low-power transmitter shown in the illus- 
trations is a good example of self-controlled 
oscillator-ampüfier set construction. The oscil¬ 
lator has a High-C Ilartley circuit with a Type 
10 tube, operated at reduced power, and cxcites 
a neutralized ampüficr using a Type TO tube 
worked at full power. The rated output of the 
transmitter is about 7.5 watts. The oscillator 
unit is mounted on the right side of the baseboard 
on an aluminum disk and in operation it is enclosed 
in a shield consisting of an inverted aluminum 


which otherwise would be caused by the “body 
capacity” of the operator moving near the set 
and also serves to isolate the oscillator more 
thoroughly from stray fields about the amplifier, 
thereby contributing to frequency stability. 

The use of such a shield, however, hinders the 





I__J 

THE LOW-POWER OSCILLATOR-AMPLIFIER TRANSMITTER 
The oscillator is inside the inverted aluminum kcttle al the right with the 
neutralized amplifier and anUnna-coupling circuit lo its left. This unit 
may be used to excile a high-power amplifier. 

kettle. This shield avoids changes of frequency 
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ventilation of the tube and it is necessary to drill 
several \i" holes around its edge near the base 
and several in the top to obtain a circulation 
of air. Without these holes the tube would heat 
badly and the frequency would creep in conse- 
quence. 

The tank condenser is supported by bakelite 


amplifier would oscillate as a tuned-grid tuned- 
plate circuit if no provision were made to prevent 
it. Neutralizing the amplifier grid-plate capacity 
effectively precludes any possibility of such oscil- 
lation. The neutralizing circuit includes the lower 
portion of the amplifier plate coil and the con¬ 
denser C 4 in the diagram. To make this arrange- 



THB TRANSM ITT ER WITtt THE OSCILLATOR S HIELD REMOVED 

The amplifier receioet excitalion through the lead tapped on the oicillator ituluctance. A connection 
ie made by a clip al the center of the amplifier tank inductance. The neutralizing contlenser ie con- 
nected bet ween the grid of the amplifier tube and the front terminal of the tank inductance. 


strips bolted to the base with angle brackets. 
The frame of the condenser must be insulated 
from the me tal shield. 

The tube socket is mounted on the aluminum 
disk. The fixed grid and plate condensers are 
supported in a vertical position from the grid and 
plate terminals of the tube Socket; these condens¬ 
ers, in turn, hold the heavy copper strips that 
form the connections to the tuning condenser. 
At the center of these strips G.R. jacks are fitted 
and into these the tuning coils are plugged. 
The mounting of the apparatus and all the wiring 
should be perfectly stiff, since any vibration will 
make a steady frequency output impossible. 

The grid of the amplifier receives its excitation 
through a coupling condenser C 7 from the oscil- 
lator coil. The lead is made to a clip on the coil 
and this clip is varied in its position to control the 
amount of grid excitation. The amplifier tube, 
which is of the same type as the oscillator, is 
mounted on small brass brackets from the ampli¬ 
fier plate tuning condenser. The plate tank of this 
tube has a smaller condenser and more turns 
than that of the oscillator, in order to get the 
highest possible efficiency. A high value of 
capacity is not necessary to stabilize the fre¬ 
quency, since this has already been effected in 
the oscillator. 

Since both the grid and plate circuits of the 
amplifier are tuned to the same frequency, the 


ment possible, the d.c. plate voltage is fed to the 
plate coil at its center as shown in the diagram. 
This puts the point of low radio-frequency poten- 
tial at the center of the coil. The radio-frequency 
potential at the plate end of the coil is opposite 
in phase to the poten tial at the end to which the 
neutralizing condenser is connccted. If the coil 
is tapped exactly at its center, the circuit will be 
neutralized when the capacity of the neutralizing 
condenser equals the grid-plate capacity of the 
amplifier tube. The method of adjusting for this 
condition will be explained later. 

The placement of this neutralizing condenser 
and the apparatus in the amplifier can be seen 
in the plan view. The full plate voltage in series 
with the grid bias is across the neutralizing con¬ 
denser and to avoid the possibility of shock and 
to reduce difficulties in adjustment introduced by 
“hand capacity,” it is fitted with an insulating 
extension handle. 

The amplifier plate coils, like those in the oscil¬ 
lator, are fitted with G.R. plugs which fit into 
jacks moimted in copper strip extensions from 
the condenser terminals. The plate coils rest on 
two glass rods so that vibration is eliminated. On 
these same rods the antenna coil rests. Antenna 


coupling is varied by sliding the antenna coil with 
respect to the plate coil. The antenna tuning con¬ 
denser and ammeter are mounted on the extreme 
left end of the baseboard. The grid of the amplifier 
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tube is enaintained at a suitable operating voltage 
by a bias battery which is connected to the grid 
through a radio-frequency choke. This choke is 
under the amplifier tube socket. The choke in the 
positive high-voltage lead to the amplifier is 
behind the tube. 


TUNING AND NEUTRALIZING 

In tuning the oscillator of this transmitter the 
same process will apply as that outlined for the 
other transmitters. It is well to have the grid lead 
to the amplifier attached when the tuning is done 
but the plate supply to the amplifier should be 
disconnected. Just as soon as the oscillator has 
been tuned to give the steadiest signal on the 
required frequency (as checked by the frequency- 
meter and monitor) the preliminary neutralizing 
can be undertaken. For this work a two-turn coil 
connected to a flashlight bulb should be coupled 
closely to the amplifier plate coil. With the plate 
supply disconnected from the amplifier but with 
the oscillator running, the neutralizing condenser 
should now be set at zero and the amplifier plate 
tuning condenser rotated until the maximum 
indication is obtained in the bulb. At this stage 


the neutralizing condenser should be adjusted 
until no such indication is obtained. Af ter the 
neutralizing condenser has been adjusted to the 
point where the fiash-lamp bulb shows no glow, 
the amplifier tank tuning condenser should be re- 
adjusted. It is quite probable that the bulb will 
indicate r.f. in the tank circuit at some 
other setting of the tank tuning con¬ 
denser. Again adjust the neutralizing 
condenser until the bulb goes out. Keep 
adjusting the neutralizing condenser 
until there is no sign of r.f. in the tank 
for any setting of the tank tuning condens¬ 
or. A more exact neutralizing adjust- 
ment can be obtained by continuing to 
adjust the neutralizing condenser fur- 
ther until another setting isfound where 
the bulb glows. The best setting will be 
half way between the two settings at 
which the lamp indicator shows r.f. in 
the tank circuit. 

Even more accurate neutralization 
can be obtained by connecting a small 
thcrmo-couple galvanometer or milliam- 
meter across a few turns of the plate in- 
ductance and using it as an indicator of 
r.f. in the tank circuit. The rnethod of 
neutralizing is the same as with the 
fiash-lamp and loop indicator, lie sure to 
remove the meter bef ore tuming on the 
plate voltage. Otherwise it is likely to 
burn out. 

This rnethod of making neutralizing 
adjustment.s is the best for all neutral- 
ized amplifiers and the operator of 
any transmitter containing an amplifier 
which is supposed to be neutralized 
should practice the procedure until he 
is completely familiar with it. The am¬ 
plifier is never completely neutralized 
until there is no indication of r.f. in 
the tank circuit. 

With neutralization of the amplifier 
completed, the plate voltage can be con¬ 
nected to the amplifier and the key closed. The 
amplifier tank circuit should be tuned until the 
plate milliamineter of the amplifier indicates 
minimum plate current. 

It may be that the frequency of the oscillator 
has bccu changed somewhat du ring the neutraliz¬ 
ing proccss and it should be carefully checked 
with the frequency meter before the antenna is 
tuned to resonance. The frequency may be cor- 
rected by retuning the oscillator and amplifier 
tank circuits. Xo further adjustment of the neu¬ 
tralizing should be required. Alter the frequency 
has been given a final check the antenna circuit 
is tuned to resonance. Unlike the antenna tuning 
with a self-excited transmitter, the antenna con¬ 
denser should be adjusted for maximum antenna 
current. The coupling between the antenna coil 
and the output tank coil should not be too close. 



THE CIRCUIT OF THE OSCILLATOR-AMPLIFIER TRANS- 

MI TTEU 

Apparutus required: 

Two Type '10 tubes and sockets. 

Ci, Ci — S50 ppfd. rec&iver-tyjie variable condensers. 

Ci — Ö00 ppfd. ditto. 

Ci — 100-ppfd. midget condenser, doublé-spaced. 

Ci — 2,000 mfd. fixed by-pass condenser. 

Ce — 1.000 rnxfd. filament by-pass condensers. 

Cs — 100 pufd. fixed coupling condenser. 

Ci — 260 ppjd. fixed oscillator grid condenser. 

Ci — 1,000 ppfd. fixed oscillator stopping condenser. 

Ui — 100 -ohm, center-tap resislors or Christmas-lrec larnps. 

Ui — 100-watt 10,000-ohm grid teak to drop plate rollage for oscillator. 

Ui — 10,000-ohm grid Uak for oscillator (10- or eó-watt eize). 

RFC — Radio-frequency chokes caclt consisting of three sections of 60 
turns of 50 gauge d.c.c. wire uound in }-j"-elo/s in a l"-diameter 
ivooden former and connected in series. The tubular chokes de- 
scribed before should be equally satisfactory. 

L\. Li, Li — Antenna, plate and oscillatorcoils described under illuslration. 
Aluminum keltle and disk for oscillator s hield. baseboord Ofo" * 22". 
fite terminals or Fahnestock clips, wood screws and machine screws, towel 
bar8 and wooden supports for same, brass angUs, coppcr strip, and 14 
Oauge wire for connections. 

The power supply, antenna and keying systems are treated in later 
chapters. 
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OTHER COMBINATIONS 

In high-power transmitters of the oscillator- 
amplifier type a similar lay-out and construction 
can be used with modifications to accommodate 



OSCILLATOH, AMPLIFIER AND ANTENNA COILS 

FOR FOUR BANDS 

All coila are made of 3/l < \-inch copper tubing. 


Oscillator Coil 

Inside 

Diameter 

No. 

Turns 

Band 

Ao 

2.6 " 

10 

Só00-kc. 

Bo 

1.76 " 

G 

7000-kc. 

Co 

1.76" 

3 

14,000-kc. 

Do 

1.76" 

1 

28 , 000 -kc. 

Amplifier Coil 

Aa 

2.6 " 

12 

3600-kc. 

Ba 

1.76 " 

10 

7000-kc. 

Ca 

1.76 " 

6 

14,000-kc. 

Da 

1.76 " 

2 

28,000-kc. 

Antenna Coil 

E 

2.6 " 

G 

3600- and 7000-kc. 

F 

1.76 " 

6 

14,000-kc. 

O 

1.76 " 

3 

28,000-kc. 


II ia the coil and lamp used as o neutralizing indicator. 
The coils for the low-power push-pull amplifier have the same 
specifications as the amplifier coils in this transmitter. 


more powerful tubes. An additional amplifier 
might bc added to the transmitter just described, 
for instance. This amplifier might consist of two 
Type ’ 10 tubes in push-pull or a single Type '03-A 
or Type '52. 

A satisfactory stage of push-pull amplification 
is illustrated, together with its circuit diagram. 
The tuning method for the push-pull stage would 
be similar to that just given. The neutralizing 
process is the same except that both neutralizing 
condcnsers should be adjusted simultaneously. 
The coils for the push-pull stage are identical 
with the coils for the amplifier stage. Their 
specifications are given beneath the illustration 
of the coils for the oscillator-amplifier transmitter. 

If an additional amplifier using a single 50-watt 
or 75-watt tube should be added, the circuit 
would be identical with that of the first amplifier 


and the coils should be of the same size but should 
be made of }<£-inch copper tubing. The plate tank 
condensor should have spacing bet ween adjacent 
plates of at least 3/16 inch and have a maximum 
capacity of approximately 350 /x/ifd. The neutral¬ 
izing condenser should have the same spacing 
and a maximum capacity of at least 50 wxid. The 
fixed by-pass condenser in the plate circuit 
should have a voltage rating of 5000 volts. 

In connecting the input of the push-pull am¬ 
plifier to the plate circuit of the single-ended 



F LAN VIEW OF TUE LOW -POWER PUSH-PULL 

AM PU FIER 

It uses two Type '10 tubes and tnakee an excellent output 
amplifier following the oscillator-amplifier transmitter. 

The tank inductances plug int o jacks on a bahclite terminal 
strip mounted 1.6 inches above the wooden base-board. The 
l>late-tank center-tap is made by a clip connected to a lead 
which runs through the base. The neutralizing condcnsers are 
supported vertically by the xoiring between the tube terminals 
and the plate tank. Radio-frequency chokes, by-p<iss condcnsers, 
coupling condcnsers and the key jack are undernc<Uh the base- 
board. Another view of this amplifier is part of a later illus¬ 
tration. 


amplifier, the grid terminals of the push-pull stage 
are connected to the two ends of the first ampli- 
fier's plate inductance (the dotted lines). The 
antenna coupling circuit of the first stage is not 
used. Coupling to the 50-watt stage would be 
similar to that between the oscillator and first 
amplifier. 

In any transmitter of this type the prime con- 
siderations are that the oscillator must be worked 
below the rated power of the tube used and the 
plate supply for the oscillator must be pure direct 
current. When using a Type ’ 10 as the oscillator 
tube its plate voltage should not be over 250 
volts. The oscillator determines the frequency 
stability for the whole transmitter and every 
precaution should be taken to make it the best 
possible. 


CRYSTAL CONTROL 

In each of the preceding transmitters the fre¬ 
quency of oscillation is determined by a self- 
controlled oscillator. The many factors which can 
influence the frequency of oscillation have been 
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repeatedly pointed out and it is evident that they 
are not only of eonsiderable miraber Imt also 



THE PUSH-PULL A M PU F IER CIRCUIT 

7-4 — Center-tapped plat* coil. Sta coil illustration for 
specifications. 

Li—Split antenna inductance. Made of }-i-inch copper 
tubing, 6 turns each, 2.5 inches inaule diameter. 

C* — 250-ppfd, receiving-type variable condemer. 

Ci — 850-ppfd. receiving-typc variable condenser. 

Ci — C • — 100 -ppfd. 6000-volt coupling condensert. 

Ct — 1000-ppfd. filament by-pass condenser s. 

Ci o — 100-ppfd. by-pass ronden eer. 5000-volt rating. 

Cu — Neutralizing condensors. 100-ppfd. "rnidget " varia¬ 
ble condensors, double-spaced. {Pinal capacity. 25 ppfd.) 

RFCx — Radio-frequency chokes. Each 100 turns of AV 
SS d.s.c. on u 14-inch toooden fortn. 

RFC» — Para «i tic suppressors. Each 20 turnt of No. 2/, 
d.c.c. U'ire on a V'i-inch wooden form. 

J i — Plate milliammeter jack. 

difficult to overcomc. It is because the crystal- 
controlled oscillator almost entirely surmounts 
alj these difficulties that its popularity is con- 
tinually increasing. The frequency-cont rolling 
element in the crystal controllcd oscillator is a 
small slab of quartz crystal which, because of its 
elcctro-inechanical propertjes, will oseillatc at a 
frequency determined almost entirely by its 
dimensions. When it is propcrly connected in the 



RELATION OF THE AXES OF AN X-CUT QUARTZ 

PLATE 

controlling oscillator circuit, the antenna can 
swing, the line voltage can vary and the tubes can 
heat without seriously affecting the output fre¬ 
quency of the transmitter. It is almost impervious 
to the usual c&uses of dynamic frequency dutter 
and a bad ripple in the plate-supply voltage may 


cause amplitude modulation of the output but 
can cause practically no frequency dutter. For 
this reason the note produced by a properly 
adjusted crystal-cont rolled transmitter is always 
of a piercing musical character. 

CRYSTAL CUTS AND GRINDING 

Good active quartz plates are no longer the 
scarce and expensive articles they were a few 
years ago and the better understanding of crystals 
and their operation now available has erased the 
formerly prevalent idea that crystal control was 
something for only experienced amateurs to play 
with. Even the inexperienced can now bc assured 
of success with crystal-cont rolled transmitters. 
In some ways the use of crystal control aetually 
simplifies transmitter construction and adjust- 
ment. 

Although some amateurs, experienced in 
crystallography and possessing the nccessary 
equipment, cut active slabsfrom chunks of raw ” 



ELEMENTARY CRYSTAL CIRCUIT 


quartz, it is more cconomical to purchase a 
ground crystal or unfinished “blank,” particu- 
larly if only one or two crystals are wanted. 
Finishcd crystals are now so reasonably priced 
that it is liardly worth while even to buy an un¬ 
finished blank and finish the grinding. The cx- 
perience to be gained from the grinding process is 
valuablc, however, and many amateurs do buy 
partially ground blanks and finish the plates 
themselves. 

A quartz crystal has three major axes, desig- 
nated X, Y and Z. The Z axis is the optie axis. 
The )' axis is the inechanical axis. The X axis is 
the elcctric axis and is the one used as a reference 
in designating the cut of the plates used in oscil- 
lators. A plate cut with its major surfaces per- 
pendicular to an X axis is known as an X-cut 
plate. This cut is also referred to as the “pcr- 
l>enclicular” and “Curie” cut. Plates cut with 
their major surfaces parallel to an A' axis are 
known as “ Y,” “parallel,” and “30-degree”cuts. 
The most accepted terms for these two cuts are 
X-cut and parallel or 30-degree cut. 

Each of these cuts has characteristics of its 
own and these characteristics determine its 
suitability for different services. For a given fre¬ 
quency, an X-cut plate is thicker than a 30- 
degree-cut plate. The X-cut plate has but one 
major frequency of oscillation which is a function 
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of its thickness but a 30-degree cut plate some- 
times has two, generally a kilocycle or so apart. 
The 30-dcgree cut plate is usually the more ready 
oscillator although properly groiind and mounted 
plates of either cut oscillate quite persistently in 
well-designed power circuits. The X-cut plate is 
more generally used in power oscillators, although 
many amateurs have a preference for the 30- 
degree cut. 

When a finished crystal or unground blank is 
purchased, a statement of the cut should be 
obtained from the seller. This is particularly im¬ 
portant when a blank is purchased because the 
grinding cannot be done so easily if the ratio of 
thickncss to frequency is not known. For X-cut 
platos ƒ X l = 112.0 and for 30-degree-cut plates ƒ X 
1 = 77.0, where ƒ is the frequency in kilocycles and 
t is the thickness in inches. From these relations 
the thickness for a desired frequency of a crystal 
of known cut can be determined quite accurately 
by measurement with a good niicrometcr such as 
the Starrett No. 218-C, H inch. This tooi nlso 
can be used to inake sure that the crystal is the 
same thickness at all pointe and that bumps or 
hollows are not being ground iu. The best crystals 
are about 1" square, perfectly flat, and the two 
major surfaces are parallel. 

Since the thickness of an oscillating crystal is 
inverscly proportional to its frequency, the plates 
become very thin and fragile at frequencies 
above those in the amateur 3500-kc. band. For 
this reason the most satisfactory amateur crys¬ 
tals are those ground for the 1750-kc. and 3500- 
kc. bands. If the transmitter is to be opcrated on 
the 3500-kc. and higher frequency bands only, a 
crystal having a suitable frequency in the 3500- 
kc. band will be best. The higher frequencies are 
obtained from such a crystal by means of the 
harmonie generators or frequency doublers to 
be describcd further on. Some carefully-ground 
7000-kc. crystals are now being used in amateur 
transmitters but they require very careful han- 
dling. There are even instances of successful opcra- 
tion of 14,(X)0-kc. crystals but they are exceptional. 

Grinding is usually done by rotating the crystal 
in irregular spirals on a piecc of plate glass 
smeared with a mixture of No. 120 carboruoduin 
and water or kerosenc. lt is better to have the 
crystal stuck to a perfectly flat piece of thin brass 
or a glass microscope slide than to bear down on 
the surface of the crystal with the fingers. Even 
pressure over the whole area of the crystal is 
essential for flat grinding. The crystal will stick 
to the flat brass plate or slide if the top of the 
crystal is moistened with kerosene. The crystal 
should be frequently tested for oscillation in a test 
circuit such as that shown in the diagram. If 
the crystal should stop oscillating during the 
grinding process the edges should be ground 
as indicatcd in the illustration of an X-cut plate. 
The frequency also can be ekeeked by listeuing 
to the signal in a receiver and measuring the 


frequency as describcd in Chaptcr VI. When the 
frequency is within a few kilocycles of the desired 
value it is well to use a finer grade of carborundum 
powder for finishing. The FF and FFF grades are 
suitable for the final grinding. 

CRYSTAL MOONTINGS 

To make use of the piezo-electric oscillation of a 
quartz crystal, it must be mounted between two 
metal electrodcs. There are two types of mount- 
ings, one in wliich there is an air-gap of about 
one-thousandth inch between the top plate and 
the crystal and the other in which both plates are 
in contact with the crystal. The latter type is 
simpler to construct and is generally used by 
amateurs, lt is essential that the surfaces of the 
metal platos in contact with the crystal be per¬ 
fectly flat. Satisfactory mountings can be pur- 


chased from most dealers in crystals or can be 
made up by the amateur. 

The simpicst way for the amateur to rig his own 
mounting is to make up two flat brass plates, 
the crystal being placed on one of them and the 
other being arranged to rest on tbc crystal with 
no more pressure than that provided by the weight 
of the brass. A crystal mounting of this type is 
illustrated. The plates preferably should be 
turned flat in a lathc and then ground to a finc 
finish. Successful plates can be made, however, 
by cutting them with a hack-saw from J^'-thick 
brass plate, then grinding them in ruuch the same 
way as the crystal would be ground. A suitable 
size for the plates is about 1" square. 

Though it is possibic to operatc the crystal be¬ 
tween such plates mcrely by arranging the plates 
and the crystal in the form of a sandwich on a 
piecc of insulating material or on the table top, 
it is a very much better plan to make up some 
form of holder out of which the crystal or platos 
cannot be jarred. The arrangement illustrat ed is 
one suitable type. Connection to the upper plate 
can be made by means of a very liglit leaf of 
spring brass but a small spiral of very finc coppcr 
wire usually is more satisfactory. This wire can 
be soldered to the plate if care is taken to use an 
absolute minimum of heat in the soldering 
process to avoid warping the plate. 

POWER OSCILLATOR CIRCUIT 

The best crystal oscillator circuit for trans- 
mitters is that known as the Pierce circuit. It is 
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similar to the tuned-grid tuned-plate except that 
the crystal replaces the grid tank circuit. lts ac- 
tion is identical with that of the t.g.t.p. circuit. 
When the plate tank circuit is tuned to a fre- 
quency slightiy higher than the natural frequency 
of the crystal, the feed-back through the tube 
excites the grid circuit and the crystal, due to its 
piezo-electric properties, oscillates at its natural 
frequency —and at Unit frequency only. A very 
good power oscillator arrangement is that shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The tank cir¬ 
cuit for ii 3500-ko. oscillator may consist of 18 
turns of No. 14 wire or small cop|>er tubing on a 



THE HU WEU CRYSTAL OSCILLA TOR CIRCUI T 

The plate tap on the tank inductance permit» control of the 
grid excitation. 

3-inch diameter and a 250-/i/ifd. receiving-type 
variable condenser. The plate connection to the 
oscillator tube should be made at about the center 
of the inductance and the cxcitation tap for the 
amplifier taken directly from the plate of the 
oscillator tube. This connection is shown in the 
transmitter circuit which follows. 

The reason for making the plate connection 
near the center of the coil is to limit the grid 
cxcitation and to secure maximum power output 
from the oscillator. Since the feed-back is through 
the grid-plate capacity of the tube, its value will 
be set by the arnount of plate-tank inductance 
between the plate connection and the filament of 
the tube. The tube may draw more plate current 
and work at reduced efficiency but the power out¬ 
put will be greater and the oscillator will operate 
more stably. Another advantage of keeping the 
grid excitation down to the minimum required is 
that the frequency stability of the oscillator is 
improved. Excessive grid excitation heats the 
crystal, because of the radio-frcquency current 
through the crystal circuit, and causes the fre¬ 
quency to creep. This is because all crystals have 
a temperature-frequency coëfficiënt. The temper- 
ature coëfficiënt of X-cut plates is negative, that 
is, the frequency goes down with rising tempera- 
ture. The temperature coëfficiënt for 30-degree 
cut plates is positive, the frequency increasing 
with rising temperature. To completely over- 
come creeping with change in temperature, crys¬ 
tals are operated at constant temperature. This 
is accomplished by mounting the crystal in a 
eompartment equipped with electrie heating units 


controlled by a thermostat. This arrangement 
is the best for maintaining the frequency constant 
but is not essential in amateur transmitters. 

The tube most generally used in the oscillator 
is the Type TO. Low-impedance tubes such as the 
Type '45 and Type ’42 are also very satisfactory 
as crystal oscillators. The plate voltage should be 
of comparatively low value, preferably not over 
250 volts. In no case should the plate voltage be 
greater than 400 volts. Low plate voltage pre- 
cludes possibility of wreek ing the crystal from 
over-excitation and gives the best frequency 
stability. Grid bias for the oscillator is supplied 
through a choke shunting the crystal and is 
usually obtained from a dry “B” battery. The 
bias for a Type TO tube is usually 22.5 volts. 
Bias for low-impedance tubes will be greater. 
The Type *45 and Type '42 will operate satis- 
factorily with negative bias of 67.5 or 00 volts. 
Grid-leak bias may be used also, the value of the 
grid-leak resistance being about 50,000 ohms. 

Grit or an oily film on the surface of a crystal 
will affect its operation and will sometimes pre¬ 
vent oscillation. The crystal should be cleaned 
whenever erratic behavior or stoppage of oscil¬ 
lation gives cvidence of a dirty condition. 
Carbon tetrachloride (Carbona) or grain alcohol 
are the best clean ing iluids. Ilandling of the 
crystal is especially likely to give it an oily surface, 
and the crystal should always be cleaned after 
it has been touched by the hands. 

AMI’LIFIERS 

Because the power output of the crystal oscil¬ 
lator is comparatively small, one or more stages 
of amplification are nccessary to realize useful 
power output from the transmitter. These ampli- 
fiers are identical with those of the oscillator- 
amplifier transmitter, since a crystal-controllod 
transmitter is nothing more than an osei 1 lat or- 
amplificr transmitter using a crystal-controlled 
oscillator. In addition to increasing the power 
output from the oscillator, the amplifiers may be 
used also to increase the frequency of the crystal 
oscillator by integral multiples of the crystal 
frequency. Such amplifiers are called “frequency 
multipliers.’’ The plate-tank circuit of a fre- 
quency-multiplying amplifier is tuned to a fre¬ 
quency which is harmonie of the exciting fre¬ 
quency. lf the output of the amplifier is tuned 
to twice the exciting frequency the amplifier is 
known as a “doubler." This doubling action is 
caused partly by excitation from the second 
harmonie output of the oscillator (or precediiig 
amplifier) and partly by distor t ion in the ampli¬ 
fier itself. Although it is possible to triple fre¬ 
quency with frequency multipliers, doubling 
is most generally applicablc in amateur trans¬ 
mitters because the amateur bands are in even 
harmonie relation and greater output can be ob¬ 
tained from an amplifier by doubling than by 
tripling. 
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When an amplifier’s output is tuned to the exci- 
tation frequency the amplifier is known as a 
“straight” amplifier and the circuit must be 
neutralized unless a screen-grid tube is used. 


raitter with the cxception of the oscillator adjust- 
ment. The tank condensor is adjusted to a slightly 
lower capacity (higher frequency) than that at 
which the oscillator tube draws minimum plate 



A CRYSTAL-CONTROLLBD TRANSMITTER WITH TWO FREQUENCY DOUBLERS 
The push-pull amplifier is the one precioudy described. The oscillator is fit the extreme riyht with the frequency 
doublera to its left. " Midget" tyjte variable cotulensers are used for tuning the oacillator and doubler tank circuits. 


Frequency-doubling amplifiers should not be neu¬ 
tralized, however, and thrce-element tubes are 
better doublers than screen-grid tubes. Low- 
impedance tubes (such as the Type ’45) are not 
satisfactory as frequency multipliers. The high- 
impedance type (such as the UX-841) and the 
medium-impedance Type TO are more suitabie. 
Frequency doublers require comparatively high 
bias and amplc excitation. A doubler is very in- 


AMP 



CIRCUIT OF THE LOW-POWER OSCILLATOR-AMPLIFIER 
SET WITII CliYSTAL CONTROL 
The specificalion8 are the aame as those for the self-controlUd circuit. 
Modificalion of the oscillator circuit only is required to conxert the set to 
cryslal control. 


efficiënt at best, however, and is not satisfactory 
as the final output amplifier of a transmitter. 
The final amplifier should always be a neutralized 
or screen-grid stage operating on the same fre¬ 
quency as the preceding doubler. 

PRACTICAL TRANSMITTERS 

The oscillator-amplifier transmitter described 
in the preceding pages is readily convertible to 
crystal control, the only changes being in the 
oscillator circuit. The modifications are sliown in 
the accompanying circuit diagram. The tuning 
is identical with that for the sol f-cont rolled. trans- 


current. The push-pull amplifier may be added, 
the connections to its grid circuit being made to 
the plate tank of the first amplifier as indicated 
by the dotted lines. 

The first amplifier may be operated as a fre¬ 
quency doubler by setting the neutralizing con- 
denser at zero capacity and using the 7000-kc. 
inductance in its tank circuit, assuming that a 
3500-kc. crystal is being used. The bias on the 
tube should be increased to about 07.5 
volts. When the plate circuit is tuned, 
resonance will be indicated by mini¬ 
mum plate currcnt or maximum bril- 
liance of the lamp indicator loosely 
coupled to the tank inductance. The 
push-pull amplifier also should be tuned 
to7000kc. When the push-pull amplifier 
has been neutralized for one band, no 
readjustment of the neutralizing con- 
denser8 is required when changing to 
coils for the other bands. 

Push-pull amplifiers are very poor 
frequency doublers because the even 
harmonies cancel in the output circuit 
and further doubling in the push-pull 
stage of this set (to get 14,000-kc. out¬ 
put, for instance) would be impractical. 
For 14,000-kc. output it would be better 
to use an arrangement such as that 
illustrated in the photographs. This uses the 
same push-pull amplifier previously described, 
preceded by a 3500-kc. oscillator and two fre¬ 
quency-doubling amplifiers. The set may be 
operated on the 7000-kc. band by plugging 
in center-tapped 7000-kc. coils in the push-pull 
and last doubling stages, removing the tube from 
the first doubler, and connecting a jumper from 
the grid to the plate of the first doubler. There 
should be no coü in the plate tank of the first 
doubler. Otherwise the plate and grid-bias sup- 
plies will be shorted. 

For 3500-kc. output it will be necessary to add 
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a neutralizing connection on the second stage. controlled by plugging in a fixed-tune inductance 
This connection would be identical to that of in place of the crystal. The spccifications for this 
the amplifier in the low-power oscillator-ampli- grid coil will be approximately the same as for 
fier transmitter. Then the 3500-kc. coils would be the 3500-kc. grid coil of the single-control trans- 

2nJ Doubler 

TYPE 10 . . 

rHh / !st Doubler _ OsaUator 

! Cn ' / C. TYPE 'lO C*| rvPE'lOOR '45 


Amp. 


♦ 200 V 


put in the push-pull and second doublers. An mitter dcscribed in the first part of this chapter. 
extra 3500-kc. coil, equipped with a center-tap, The constructional details of this transmitter are 
would be necessary for the single-endcd amplifier. shown by the illustrations and the circuit diagram. 
This coil may consist of 30 turns of No. 24 d.c.c. 

wirc on a 1.5-inch diameter tube, tapped at the high-power amplifieiis 

center. The first doubler would be omitted, as The output of the push-pull stage of the 

for 70<)0-kc. operation. By these modifications transmitter just dcscribed may be used to feed a 


THE OSCILLATOR AND DOUBLER STAGES WITH THE TUBES 

REMOVED 

The crystal mouiiting is to the riyht of the oscillalor tube. It may be replaced by a 
jixed-tune yrid coil for self-controlled operation. The plate circuit by-pass condensers 
and radio-frequency chokes are beneath the bread-board base. 


operation on three amateur bands is made possi- 
ble with but a few minutes time required to 
change from one to the other. 

The oscillator of this set can be operated seif- 


still more powerful amplifier instead of being 
coupled to the antenna circuit. Sufficiënt excita- 
tion should be available to excite a pair of Type 
’52 75-watt tubes in push-pull operating on the 
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same frequency, as one instance. With careful 
adjustment and efficiënt operation it is quite 
possible that even a pair of 250-watters in push- 
pull could be excited to full output. One satis- 
factory arrangement of such an amplifier is 
illustrated. It is designed for use as either the 
output amplifier of a telegraph set or the linear 
amplifier of a radiotelephone transmitter. lts 
use for the latter service will be taken up in the 
following chapter. 

The amplifier consists of two Type ’52 tubes 
in push-pull and is arranged for coupling to the 
antenna timing circuit of the low-power push-pull 



A UIGH-POWER AMPLIFIER OF THE PUSH-PULL 

TYPE 

This would make an excellent high-power stage to follow the 
low-power push-pull amplifier. It is designed for use as either 
the power amplifier of a telegraph transmitter or the linear 
amplifier of a radiotelephone set. 


stage. It may be coupled inductively to the output 
circuit of any amplifier capable of sufficiënt 
power output, of course. The apparatus is ar¬ 
ranged on a vertical panel which may be placed 
behind the exciting amplifier on the operating 


table or mounted on the wall. The circuit is 
similar to that of a push-pull tuned-grid tuned- 
plate transmitter with the exception that pro- 


-, 



THE 160-WATT PUSH-PULL AMPLIFIER CIRCUIT 
The specifications given are for the 8500-kc. band. The avi- 
jdifier mag be adapted to operation on the other amateur bands 
by substituting suitable inductanees in the tuned circuits. 
Specifications for these coils would follow those given for other 
transmitters in this chapter. 


Ci i — 1000-ppfd. receiving-type variable condensor. 

C it — 200-ppfd. 6000-volt transmitting condenser. 

Cis — 1000-ppfd. 6000-volt by-pass condensors. (May be 
omilted as in 160-watt push-pull transmitter.) 

Cu — 25-ppfd. 6000-volt neutralizing condenser. Should have 
very low minimum capacity. 

Cu — 250-ppfd. variable condensors, double-spacing. 

Ci — 2000-ppfd. filament by-pass condensors. (May be 
omitted as in 160 -watt push-pull transmitter.) 

Ri — 100-ohm filament center-tap resistor, non-inductive. 

Rt — 100-ohm parasitic suppressors — must be non-in¬ 
ductive. 

R7 — 10 , 000 -ohm variable resistor for adjusting grid ex- 
citalion. Required only for radiotelephone transmis- 
sion. See Chapter VIII. 

Li — Grid-tank inductance. 10 tums 3/16" copper tubing, 
8 " inside diameter. 

L% — 8500-kc. R.E.L. inductance. 

Lf -Split antenna inductance. Each 5 turns 14" copper 
tubing, 8" inside diameter. 

.•I ti ten na ammeters should have S-ampere capacity. 1‘lale 

tnil Rammeier, 0-600 ma. Filament volt meier, 0-10 volts. 

RFC — 8500-kc. radio-frequency chokes. 


vision is made to neutralize the grid-plate capac¬ 
ity of the tubes. The inductanees are plug-in 
and although specifications are given for the 
3500-kc. band only, inductanees for the higher 
frequency bands may be substituted. Specifica¬ 
tions for other inductanees will correspond 
with those previously given for other trans- 
mitters. 

Neutralizing Type ’52 tubes introducés one 
difficulty. The grid-plate capacity of these tubes 
is so small that neutralizing condensors of very 
low minimum capacity are necessary if they are 
to be connected grid-plate plate-grid in the usual 
push-pull neutralizing circuit. Most variable con- 
densers have a minimum capacity of about 15 
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MMfd., which is too great. For this reason, the 
neutralizing condensers in this amplifier are 
tapped in on the plate inductance. Condensers 
with a minimum capacity of about 5 /*Mf(L and a 
break-down voltage rating of 6000 volts would 
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ADDITIONAL SUOGESTIONS FOK TUBE COM¬ 
BI NATIONS IN CRYSTAL-CONTHOLLED TRANS- 

MITTERS 

eliminate this difficulty. The neutralizing con¬ 
densers of this amplifier are mounted behind the 
panel and are operated by insulated shafts ex- 
tending out in front. The adjustment of this 
amplifier will be given in the following chapter. 

OTHER COMBINATIONS 

lt is obviously impossible to describe in one 
chapter all the possible tube combinations which 
can be built into amateur transmitters. It would 
be difficult to cover the subject adequately in a 
book even larger than this one. New arrange- 
ments are constantly appearing in QST } however, 
and the latest developments in transmitter con- 
struction are chronicled there. To stimulate the 
imagination of the experimenter a few additional 
tube and circuit combinations are outlined in the 
block-diagrams of the accompanying illustration. 
By studying these suggested arrangements and 
incorporating the principles and constructional 


details w T hich have been given in this chapter, the 
ingenious amateur should be able to work out the 
combination which best suits his own needs and 
stock of equipment. 

RADIO-FREQÜENCY CHOKES 

Radio-frequency choke coils should be con- 
structed to work best on the particular wave- 
length to which the transmitter is tuned. Of ten 
one choke will work in the set for several fre- 
quency bands. 

Every radio-frequency choke coil has a nat- 
ural period of its own due to its inductance and 
distributed capacitance. When connected in a 
tube circuit the choke-period is changed. For 
every apparatus layout and tube equipment there 
will be a ‘‘best” choke. The best we can do is to 


as much as possible makes their losses lower and 
keeps induced voltages out of the argument. 

For a short-wave transmitter the best chokes 
appear to be those that tune more sharply to a 
given frequency. Investigation usually proves 
that the chokes have standing waves on them 
under operating conditions. Single-layer coils, 



Drill Chuck 


Wood-Do tv tl { 


Wood screu)' «ööi. 

w/th headcut orf 

WHEN A WOOD EN DOW EL IS USED AS THE 
form for the radio-frequency choke, ü may be mounted on a 
uood-scrcw held in the chuck of a hand drill. The head of the 
tcood-screto should be cut o ff. 

specify what works best for our particular set. 
Mount the choke at right angles to the main coil 
and at a distance from it and everything else. 
Keeping coils away from each other and isolated 


WINDING CHOKES 

Knowing the ratio of crank to chuck recolutions, the nurnber 
of tums xcound on the choke can be determined easily by count- 
ing the crank tums. The frame of the drill is clamped in a 
email bench vise. 
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space-wound, not over two inches in diameter, 
seem to make the best chokes. Spacing the wind- 
ings decreases the distributed capacity and, what 
is more important, raises the voltage break-down 
values at the end turns where the voltage-per- 
turn is always high in a sending set of any power. 
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Area A is the approximale useful frequency range for chokes uj \\ 


diameter, the heavy line showing the resonance frequency for windings of 
various lengths (tncasured ulong the fortn). Areas II and C are for chokes 
wound on and 1" diameters, respectively. Alt data are for No. 88 d.e.c. 
wire wound in a single laycr without spacing between turns. (approrimately 
100 turns per inch). The plats currenl for high-power transmitUrs can be 
handled by several chokes in parallel, the connections between them being 
made with No. 88 wire and the chokes being spaced well apart. Data given 
do not apply to any size of wire other than No. 88 d.s.c. 


filament, the life of the tube may be much 
shortened by improper operation. An indicating 
device for the filament is, therefore, a matter of 
economy. Xext we need an antenna amineter. 
The antenna ammeter can be plaeed at the point 
in the antenna circuit where the antenna current 
is greatest (at the voltage node or cur¬ 
rent loop) but its indication will be use¬ 
ful wherever it is and the exact location 
° is not extremely important. If we can 
afford it we should have a plate milliam- 
meter of the proper range. .411 meters 
should be seleeted with regard to the 
^ tubes employed and the current and 
j< voltage tliat wc may expect in the differ¬ 
ent circuits of the transmitter. With 
£ t hese three meters we can get along vcry 
£ well indeed in operating our transmitter. 
J A plate volt meter can be used if it is 
£ available but is not very useful after the 
n circuit is once adjusted. Another mil- 
^ liarnmeter for the grid-leak circuit may 
* be purchased after all the above have 
been obtained. 


C01I. CON8TRUCTION 
The tuning coils of the transmitter 
are extremely important items. Modern 
self-excited transrnitters have largo val- 
ucs of capacity across the coils to aid in 
obtainiug a stêady output frequency and 
in consequcnce the current s in the coils 
are of a high order. If the coils are made 
with a conductor wliich is too small, 
thoir rcsistance will cause serious losses 
in the circuit which will make themsclves 
evident in the form of heat. In even n 
low-|K)wered transmitter the eoils can 
become too hot to touch if the coils are 
made with wire, tubiug or strip which is 
too small. In such cases the transmitter 




METERS 

The meters shown in the diagrams that we 
have discussed so far are really necessary 


to 
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lOCATlNG THEGRID MILLIAMMETER IN 
A TRANSMITTER TO AVOID BU RNQUT 

adjust the circuit properly for best efficiency. 
After the set is once adjusted and in operation, 
meters are useful but not necessary. We should 
have as many meters in the set as we feel we can 
afford. A filament volt meter is of lirst import ance. 
If we do not use a filament voltmeter or some 
indication of the operating temperature of the 


usually oscillates unstably unless exccssive gnd 
excitation is used. It is quite common to hcar 
the coraplaint that the plate current of tbc 
transmitter cannot be kept down to the rated 
value without the tube going out of oscil- 
lation. Almost invariably this is due to losses 
in coils which are not sufficiently heavy, or 
in high-rcsistance connections between the coils 
and their tuning condensors. In the transmit- 
ters dcscribed, heavy copper tubiug was used 
for the coils but this does not inean that it is 
the only satisfactory conductor. It is, however, 
readily available, easy to wind, and it enables the 
construction of coils without the need of wooden, 
bakelite or hard-rubber insulating supports for 
the turns. It is absolutely essential that the coils 
be mechanieally substantial — that tliey do not 
vibrate — since the slightest movement of their 
turns will mean variation in the output fre¬ 
quency of the transmitter. Coils made of copper 
or brass strip usually will vibrate unless the 
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strip is very heavy or unless a supporting frame 
is used. 

One satisfactory type of coil using strip is 
that illustrated. Copper strip wide can be 
used for low-powered transmitters but J^"-wide 
strip is preferable for a power of about 50 watts. 
For a transmitter of 250 watts or more the self- 



WINDINO A COPPER-TUBING TNDÜCTANCE 


One end of the tiibing is held in the vist and the nther ie 
Jlattened out and holled to the pipe used as a winding form. 
Pullino on the tubing and lurning the pipe in the hands, the 
operator walke lowards the vise. The turns should be woutul as 
closely together as possible and apaced later. 

supporting strip inductancc could be used. In this 
case J£"-widc strip Y%' tliick is used. 

CONDENSERS 

The performance of any transmitter can be 
impaired scriously if the insulation between 



TUE TURNS ARE SPACED EVENLY by spiralxng a 
round wooden or melal shafl through the coil. The spacing will 
depend on the diameter of the tooi used. 


points of high voltage is poor. A common location 
for trouble of this type is in the condensers. 
Without any external indication, there can be 
radio-frequency leaks through the insulation 
which will make it impossible to obtain a clean 
note from the transmitter. In some cases the 
signal emitted under such conditions is a rough 
“hash ” and no amount of tuning will improve it. 


A great deal of trouble will be avoided if the best 
condensers available are built into the set at the 
start. 

The variable condensers for transmitters 
operating from a plate supply of 500 volts or 
less may be of high-grade receiver type. For 
transmitters operating from higher voltages 
than these, special transmitting condensers are 
desirable. Several makes of such condensers are 
well advertised. They are available in many 
capacities and voltage ratings. 

It is not necessary that the condensers specified 
for the transmitters described should be variable 
over the entire range, since they will be operated 



PLATE TANK INDUCTANCES for a high-pouer 
transmitter can be made in this fashion. The copjtcr strip is %" 
thick and \i" wide. 


chiefly at values between 200 and 500 ppids. 
Variable condensers of 200 or 250 wdds. can be 
connectod in parallel with fixed air-dielectric 
condensers of about the same capacity. Such 
fixed condensers can be bought but the resource- 
ful amateur will fïnd that they can be built up 
from copper sheet or aluminum dish pans sup¬ 
port ed with glass rods or glazed porcelain. Many 
possible constructional methods present them- 
selves, the chief considerations being to keep 
down the size of the unit so that its field will not 
be too extensive, to rcducc the supports to a 
minimum without sacrificing solidity, and to 
providc good contact between the platos and 
heavy conductors to them. 

The fixed condensers in other parts of the set 
also are important. Mica or glass dielectric is 
satisfactory for these, and several types of 
suitablc condensers are available. Receiver- 
type condensers, providing they are rated at 
not less than 500 volts, can be used in trans¬ 
mitters employing the UX-210 tube but special 
transmitting condensers will be necessary when 
higher plate voltages are used. 

TRANSMITTER ASSEMBLIES 

As we have alrcady mentioned, it is by no 
means necessary to arrange the apparatus in 
the transmitter in the manner shown in the 
illustration. Many other excellent schemes are 
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possible. The board on which the apparatua is 
mounted can, for instance, be arranged in a 
vertical position, with the wiring, transformers, 
chokes, etc., behind it and the remaining appara- 
tus in front. Altematively the apparatus can be 
mounted chiefly on a baseboard, with the meters 
and Controls on a vertical panel in front of it. 
The panel could be of bakelite or hard-rubber or 
may be made of well-dried wood. The important 
points to watch in arranging the apparatus are to 
make sure that the leads, particularly in the 
tuning circuits, are short; to see that the coils are 
well clear of the condensors or other large metal 
bodies; and to arrange the parts in such a way 
that the Controls are convenient and all apparatus 
is accessible. 

HIGH-IMPEDANCE TUBES 
The transmitters described in this chapter 
were all designed for use with the tubes specificd 
and they will not operate with the same efficiency 
if tubes of widely dilïerent characteristics are 
employed. Many of the Europan tubes and 
sorne manufactured in this country have a very 
liigh plate impedance and the circuits in which 
they operate most effectivcly may be different 
from those given. In the first place the high im¬ 
pedance of the tube makes it necessary to have a 
radio-frcqucncy choke of very high reactancc in 
shunt-fced circuits (such as that given for the 
low-powered Jlartley transmitter) to attain 
reasonable efficiency. In practice, due to the 
difiiculty of inaking high-rcactance radio- 
frcquency chokes, the shunt-fced circuits are 
of ten almost inoperative when used with the 
high-impedance tubes. No such difiiculty is 
experienced when series feed circuits (such as 
that given for the high-powcred transmitter) are 
employed. The large values of capacity specificd 
for the tank circuits of the transmitters in this 
chapter also would result in low efficiency if used 
with high-impedance tubes. A greater number of 
turns and less capacity would be desirable. In 
addition, much higher-resistance grid leaks will 
be necessary. Sorne of the European tubes 
operate effectively with values even as high as 
50,000 ohms. 

l’AKAgITIC OSCILL AT 10.VS 
Parasitic oscillations usually occur when tubes 
are operated in parallel or push-pull, espccially in 
high-frequency oscillators and amplifiers. The 
parasitic oscillations are of ultra-high frequency 
and are due to the tube capacities and stray 
inductance and capacity of the circuit wiring. 
They are usually indicated by excessive heating 
of the tube, particularly of the grid and plate 
leads inside the envolope. They cause poor 
efficiency, a rough note and soinetiraes “singing” 
of the tube. An amplifier afflicted with parasitics 
is almost impossible to neutralize. They raay be 
prevented by proper proportioning of the grid 


and plate leads, as in the push-pull oscillator 
described in this chapter, or by inserting small 
resistors or chokes in each grid lead at the tube 
terminals. The resistors should be of about 100 
ohms each and should be non-inductive. If 
chokes are used, each may consist of about 20 
turns of fine wire on a ’^-inch diameter. 

CNSTEADY SIGVALS 

One of the chief problems in transmitters 
other than those of the crystal-control type 
is to maintain a steady frequency. First there 
i3 the frequency creep due to heating of the 
tube or other apparatus in the set. This can 
be reduced to a minimum by tuning the set for 
greatest efficiency. The greater the antenna 
power for a given input the less will bc the heat¬ 
ing of the tube. The aim is, therefore, to keep 
the input at or below the rated valuo and to 
tune the set until the tube operates with the 
least, heating. With a good antenna most tubes 
can be operated at the rated input without the 
plate showing any color. With any tube the plate 
should never be allowed to get botter than a dull 
red. This is most likely to hapjicn during the 
prelirninary adjustment when the tube stops 
oscillating or is operatiag in an inefficiënt man- 
ner. For this reason, during adjustment, it is 
advisable to have the key or a convenient switch 
so arranged as to perrnit shutting off the plate 
power quickly when necessary. 

The detuning of the antenna circuit mentioned 
in the paragraphs on tuning does not result in 
appreciably lowered efficiency in the tube. When 
it is said that the greatest antenna current should 
be obtained for a given input to keep the tube 
coolost it is meant that the greatest antenna 
current with the antenna detuned in the manner 
described should bc obtained. When the antenna 
is detuned the plate current drops. The grid 
excitation should therefore be adjusted so that 
the normal plate current will be obtained with the 
antenna circuit in the detuned condition. 

Another common cause of frequency instability 
is vibration or swinging of the antenna or feeders. 
The effect of such vibration or swinging is reduced 
considerably by the detuning of the antenna 
circuit but it is essential that the antenna be 
supported in such a way that it is steady even in a 
high wind. This point will bc given consideration 
in the chapter on antennas. 

Leaky insulation also is often a serious offender 
in this regard. Not only can a leak destroy the 
character of the note but it can bc rcsponsible for 
a wobbly frequency. Trouble of this type often 
can bc detected by removing the antenna circuit 
and listening to the transmitter in the monitor. 
Sometimes the leak is visible in the form of a thin 
are. If the leak is through bakelite a swelling on 
the surface of the insulation often will be noticed. 

Perhaps the most common cause of all is vibra¬ 
tion of the coils or wiring. A vibration which 
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results in serious frequcncy instability often is too 
slight to be noticable. The coils and wiring should 
be watched very carefully during operation to 
make sure that the movements of keying, the 
humming of a transformer or the vibration of a 
generator are not transmitted to the set. The 
mounting of the set on rubber sponges often will 
aid in the elimination of the trouble. 


It is only by careful and prolonged attention to 
such details that the performance of the trans- 
mitter can be maintained at a high Standard. 
It is fine to aim at a neat station, an elaborate 
lay-out, or an imposing antenna. Of infinitely 
greater importance than tliese things, however, is 
the signal — the only part of the station that the 
whole world can examine. 



CIIAPTER VIII 


Radiotelephony 


B ECAUSE the radiotelephone transmitter 
is soraething more than just a c.w. 
i outfit equipped with a modulating Sys¬ 
tem, the technic of ’phone transmission is 
considerably more complex than that of c.w. 
transmission, for the ’phone set contains not only 
all the radio-frequency equipment of a very 
good c.w. transmitter but aiso incorporates the 
coördinated audio-frequency equipment neces- 
sary to supply voice modulation. Moreover, the 
demands made by voice modulation on the radio- 
frequency clements of the ’phone transmitter 
are greatly different trom those made by hand 
keying on the c.w. transmitter. With a good c.w. 
transmitter the wave emitted is of a single 
frequency and constant amplitude while the key 
is closed, or of zero amplitude while the key is 
open. The plate voltage and power input to the 
transmitting tubes are constant while a signal is 
being transmitted and slight imperfections in the 
emitted wave do not seriously affect the utility of 
the signal. Contrast these simple circumstances 
with those which surround the ’phone transmit¬ 
ter. Primarily, the carrier radio frequency must 
remain constant with modulation as well as 
without modulation. The most practicable modu¬ 
lation methods require relatively tremendous 
swings in the plate voltage and power input to 
the radio-frequency power tubes cluring modula¬ 
tion— but the carrier frequency must remain 
constant in spite of these large variations. More¬ 
over, imperfections in the transmitted carrier 
which might be negligible for code transmission 
becoine intolerable for voice transmission. This 
means that all exccpt intendcd modulation of the 
carrier must be eliminated — the plate supply 
must be real continuous direct current and the 
transmitter adjustment must be well nigh perfect. 

Fortunately, the attainment of this idealism 
in radiotelephone practice is realized by following 
well-defined rules and without trusting to hit-or- 
miss guessing. Several years' cxperience with 
amateur ’phone transmitters bas tried the 
definite principles which are given in this chap- 
ter; and these rules and principles are aiso those 
on which the most modern commercial trans- 
mitters are designed. The amateur can profit 
by following them closely. 

MODULATION 

The process of voice modulation consists of 
varying the amplitude of the radio-frequency 
current in the antenna in exact accordance with 
the voice-frequency vibrations atfecting the 
microphone. If the modulating tone is a single 
frequency the variations in antenna current am¬ 


plitude will be as shown in the illustration. Iiere 
three degrees of modulation are shown. In .4 
the current amplitude varies between twice the 
unmodulated carrier amplitude and zero, and 
the modulation factor is unity or 100%. B 
shows less than 100% modulation and C illus- 
trates over 100% modulation. Since the variation 

?ea.k modulatea. 



A - 10 Ojo MOOULATED 



B- LESS THAN 10 Ofi MOOULATED 


^ Over too% 



C- OVER lOO^ MOOULATED 

in field intensity is proport.ionate to the percent¬ 
age of modulation, it is desirablc to make the 
modulation factor as great as possible without 
exceeding complete modulation and running into 
the distorting condition shown by C. A high 
modulation factor (above 70%) is especially de- 
sirable for amateur work because the carrier inter- 
ferencc range is less in proportion to the signaling 
range and, correspondingly, the signal range with 
a high modulation factor is greater for a given 
carrier output. As a specific instance, a lü-watt 
carrier modulated 100% is practically as elïectivc 
as a 40-watt carrier modulated 50%; the carrier 
power required for a given value of field intensity 
variation is inverscly proportional to the square 
of the modulation factor: 

Pi MS 

Pr MS 
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I\ and P 2 represent two carrier power values 
in watts, and Mi and Mt represent the respective 
modulation factors expressed as decimals. This 
lelation raight bc used to compare approximately 





the ctTectiveness of two transmittcrs at various 
values of carrier power and modulation factor. 

Whcn high values of modulation factor are 
uscd particular care must be exercised to guard 
against the frcquency instability condemned in 
the preccding chapter. Tt has been shown that 
frcquency “ wobbulation ” is a serious defectin c.w. 
transmission and it must berealized that frequency 
modulation is far more objectionable in ’phone 
transmission. It not only causes unnecessary 
interference with other stations working on 
adjacent frequencies in the same band but also 
can cause interference with services operating on 
greatly different frequencies. An amateur ’phone 
working on the 3500-kc. band is even likely to 
cause interference on the broadcast band, as a 
result of the frequency “wobbulation” accom- 
panying modulation of an oscillator and the 
consequent radiation of spurious frequencies over 
a band of hundreds of kiloeyeles. Frequency 
modulation is also a likely cause of distorted 
reception because the waves radiated on different 
frequoncics travel over separate paths and arrivé 
at the receiver out of phase with each other. 
Modulation of the oscillator in an amateur trans- 
mitter is therefore poor practice and is not 
recommended because any practicable method of 


modulation applied to an oscillator is bound to 
cause frequencj' modulation as well as amplitude 
modulation, even though the modulation factor 
be low. Even when a radio-frequency amplifier 
following an oscillator is modulated, precautions 
are necessary to insure against affecting the 
oscillator's frequency. An extremely stablc os¬ 
cillator circuit is necessary, preferably isolated 
from the modulated stage by a buffer amplifier. 

METHODS OF MODULATION 

A great many methods of modulating the liigh- 
frequency output of a transmitter have been 
suggested, all of which rnay be grouped into two 
general classes. One is the modulation of the 
high-frequency output current directly and the 
other is the modulation of the d.c. input power to 
the transmitter. Any forin of modulation oper¬ 
ating on the high-frequency circuits of the trans- 
niittcr is bound to affect seriously the electrical 
charactcristics of the tuned circuits and usually 
introducés unavoidable distortion. All such meth¬ 
ods are now obsolete and are not recommended. 

Modulation methods affecting the power input 
to the transmitter can operate on either the r.f. 
tubes grid (grid modulation) or its plate circuit 
(plate modulation). Grid modulation operates to 
vary the mean grid bias on the tube, thereby 
affecting its plate resistance and power input. 
The audio-frequency power required is relatively 
small, but the relation between grid-bias varia- 
tion and r.f. output is Iinear over but a small part 
of the transmitting tube’s characteristic with the 
result that distortionless modulation is limited to 
about 20% in practicable circuits. 

One form of plate input modulation utilizes a 
modulator tube with its plate circuit connectcd 
in series with the d.c. plate supply to the r.f. 
tube, the power input to the r.f. tube varying 
with the changcsin plate resistance of the modu¬ 
lator caused by audio-frcquency variation of its 
grid voltage. The necessity for having the fila¬ 
ment of the modulator tube at the same d.c. 
potential as the plate of the r.f. tube is a serious 
handicap to this system and complete undistorted 
modulation of the r.f. output is impossible be¬ 
cause of the non-Iinear plate characteristics of 
the modulator tubes available. 

Parallel plate modulation, also known as 
constant current and Heising modulation, is 
most suitable for completely modulatiug the 
radio-frequency output of a transmitter and is 
used in all modern transmittcrs of high modula- 
tion capability. Three simple schematic arrange- 
ments for Heising modulation are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

The simplest arrangement is that shown in 
diagram A. In this system the modulator tube 
may be considered as an audio-frequency Iinear 
power amplifier, impedance-coupled to the plate 
circuit of the modulated radio-frequency ampli¬ 
fier, the same value of d.c. plate voltage boing 
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applied to both tubes. The modulator tube is 
biased to operate on the linear portion of its 
grid-plate characteristic while the r.f. tube is 
biased and cxcited so that its power output varies 
as its plate power input, the antenna current 
varying directly as the plate voltage. The modu¬ 
lator tube therefore operates as a Class A audio- 
frequency linear amplifier and the r.f. tube oper¬ 
ates as a Class C amplifier. A Class A amplifier 
operates so that the plate output wave sliapes 
have essentially the same form as those of the 
excitation voltage and the output is therefore 
practically undistorted, particularly when the 
output load is a pure resistance of proper value. 
TTie operating charactcristics of a Class A ampli- 
(ier or modulator tube are shown in the figure 

GX/O Bi AS VOLTS 
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CLASS A AMPLIFIER OR MODULATOR 


herewith, and the corresponding characteristics 
of a Class C amplifier are illustmted farther on. 

The choke Ch must have extremely high re- 
actance at speech frequencies (100 to 3000 cycles) 
so that the full audio-frcqucncy plate swing of 
the modulator tube will be applied to the plate 
circuit of the r.f. amplifier. The plate circuit of 
the Class C amplifier bcing the plate load for the 
modulator, the mean value of its resistance is 
determined by the d.c. plate voltage and plate 
current to the r.f. tube. It is just as necessary for 
the modulator to work into a load resistance of 
proper value for maximum undistorted modula- 
tion as it is for an audio output tube to work 
into the proper load resistance for maximum 
undistorted power output. Therefore, there is a 
definitely proper value of Class C amplifier plate 
current for any modulator-amplificr combination 
and the amplifier must bc oporated at this value 
of plate current if maximum undistorted modula- 
tion is to be obtained. A fault with many amateur 
transmitters (and soine commercial transmitters) 
is to operate the Class C modulated amplifier 
or oscillator with exccssive plate current. This 
iowers the effective load resistance into which the 
modulator tube must work and makes impossible 
:he aïtainment of anything but a low value of 
modulation factor without distortion. This "over- 


loading” of the modulator causes the kind of 
distortion soinetirnes called “over modulation.” 

To obtain 100% modulation of the Class C 
amplifier's output it is necessary to swing its 
plate voltage from zero to twice the mean value. 
This is impossible wlien the modulator and Class 
C amplifier are operated at the same value of 
mean plate voltage, because the modulator plate 
voltage cannot swing from zero to twice its mean 
value without introducing serious distortion in 
the output. To obtain 100% modulation it is 
necessary, therefore, to operate the modulator at 
a higher mean plate voltage than that of the 
Class C amplifier. Two mothods of accomplishing 
this are shown at B aud C. In B a resistor of 
proper value to give the desired drop in d.c. 
voltage is coimected in the supply lead to the 
Class C amplifier plate. This resistor is by-passed 
by a large condenser to provide a low-reactanee 
path between the two plates for audio-frequency 
power. .Arrangement C operates in the same way 
but separate chokes are used for the modulator 
and the Class C amplifier supply circuits, with 
the dropping resistor on the supply side of the 
amplifier choke. The coupling condenser Ci 
should bc capable of withstnnding the maximum 
a.f. plate voltage swing of the modulator tube. 
In both arrangements C\ must be of low reactance 
for the lowest modulation frequcncy to be trans- 
mitted; in broadcast transmitters a capacity of 
S jdd. is deemed none too large although 1 or 
2 fxfd. will bc sufficiënt in amateur transmitters 
where only voice frequencies need be consideved. 

MODULATOH TÜBE8 

The best modulator tubes are those fa Hing in 
the classification of audio output power amplifiers. 
They are generally of comparativcly low impe- 
danccand amplification factor. These characteris¬ 
tics are not entirely reliable as indicating a good 
modulator, however, and the plate-current 
platc-voltage characteristics of the tube must be 
consulted for the whole story. The tubes most 
satisfactory as modulators, together with their 
proper operating voltages and loads, nre listed in 
the modulator-amplificr table, aud the inethod 
of determining the capability of any tube as a 
modulator by means of its plate characteristic 
curves is explained at the end of the chaptcr. 
Many popular tubes are very poor modulators 
and should never be used as such. These are the 
Type ’IÜ, Type ’03-A, Type ’52, and Type '04-A. 
The tubes designated as modulators in the ac- 
companying table and the tube table of Chapter 
VII are greath' superior and should be used in 
their stead. 

It has previously been menlioned that there is 
one proper value of Class C amplifier plate 
current for a given modulator and set of operat¬ 
ing conditions and this hoLds truc regordless of the 
type of tube used as a Class C moduloted amplifier. 
Moreover, the proper value of plate current will 
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be the same whether one or more tubes are used 
in the modulated amplifier. lf the amplifier plate 
eurrent is greater than that specified for a cer- 
tain type modulator tube operating at specified 


tubes (grid swings up to 100 volts) will require 
one stage of transformer-coupled speech amplifi- 
cation — using a Type '01-A, T2 or ’27 tube — 
w4th a single-button carbon microphone. A 


RECOMMENDED MODÜLATOR-AMPLIFIER COMBI NATIONS FOR HIGH MODULATION 
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842 

12 

425 

22 

100 

96 

5000 

T0 

300 

25 


5 

83 



425 

22 

ICO 

96 

5000 

*45 

300 

25 

180 

5 

83 



500 

24 

118 

114 


TO 

300 

25 

90 

5 

100 



500 

24 

118 

114 


•45 

300 

25 

ISO 

5 

100 

50 

• • •• 

25 

500 

50 

100 

06 

5000 

‘ TO 

30J 

Ki 


mm 

95 



500 

50 

100 



'45 

300 

Kl 

mmtÊÊÊ 

7 5 

05 

Tl 

75 

1000 

20 

70 

65 

15,0(K) 

Tl* 

600 

27 

Bmr' 

10 

100 

845 

75 

1000 

75 

150 

145 

5550 

Tl** 

600 


HO 

25 

100 




60 

196 

191 

3570 

•03-A 

1000 


90 

50 

90 



J250 

60 

196 

191 

3570 

Tl 

1000 


180 

50 

00 

•40 

300 

2000 

125 

75 

69 

11,100 

03-A 

1000 

85 

90 

60 

100 



2000 

125 

75 

69 

11,100 

Tl 

1000 

85 

180 

60 

100 



3000 

100 

132 

127 

10.000 

•52 

2000 

100 

330 

140 

100 



3000 

100 

132 

127 

10.000 

04-A 

2000 

100 

180 

140 

100 


' Plate eurrent per modulator tube. 

2 A.c. filament supply with grid return to filament center-tap. 

* Divide by 2 if modulators in parallel are used with Class C amplifier drawing twioe specified amplifier plate eurrent. 
4 Amplifier plate efficiency assumed as 70%. 

* One Type TO rnight bc used but is liable to break-down on modulation pcaks. 

** Two Type TO tubes might be used in push-pull or parallel but are liable to break-down on modulation peaks. 


values of plate voltage and bias, additional 
modulator tubes must be eonnected in parallel to 
supply the load. The ratings specified in the 
table should be closely observed. 

SPEECH AMPLIFIER AND MODULATOR CONSTRCC- 

TION 

The design and construction of a speech am¬ 
plifier and modulator unit is quitc similar to that 
of a good audio-frequency power amplifier and 
the same practice should be followed. The speech 
amplifier section should be capable of delivering 
the ncccssary grid swing to the modulator with¬ 
out overloading or distortion, and since the 
speech amplifier is really a voltage amplifier 
and not a power amplifier, it should use tubes 
having fairly high ainplification factor in order 
to give the greatest possible voltage amplifica- 
tion per stage. The value of voltage amplifica- 
tion necessary is set by the grid swing required by 
the modulator and the voltage swing generated 
across the secondary of the microphone trans- 
former. The latter, in turn, is determined largely 
by the type of microphone used. As a genera 1 
rule, Type '50, Type '11. or TJX-842 modulator 


doublc-button microphone will necessitate an ad¬ 
ditional transformer-coupled stage. Higher-powcr 
modulators such as the Type ’49 and UV-845 
(pcak grid swings up to 190 volts) will need 
two stages of speech amplitication for single-but¬ 
ton microphones, the second stage using aType T0 
tube with 350 volts on its plate and the first stage 
being the same as the single-stage amplifier for 
lower-power modulators. A three-stage amplifier 
using tubes such as the Type ’27 or T2 in the first 
two stages and a Type T0 in the last stage will be 
necessary for high-power modulators vvhen using a 
double-button microphone. Condensor type micro- 
phoncs which incorporate a stage or two of amplili- 
cation will operate satisfactorily with the same 
type of speech amplifier used for double-button 
carbon microphones. 

Whcn a Type T0 tube is used in the fmal 
stage of a speech amplifier its output prefcrably 
should be impedancc coupled or impedance-re- 
sistance coupled to the grid of the modulator, 
although there is no practical objection to trans- 
former coupling if a suitable transformer is em- 
ployed. The tubes of the speech amplifier are 
operated as linear audio-frequency amplifiers 
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and the electrode voltages given in the tube 
table of Chapter Vil should be foilowed The 
peak grid swing to the modulator can be limited 
to the value where distortion begins by adjust- 
ment of the gain control aeross the secondary 
of the microphone transformer. 

Resistance-coupled amplifiers are also suitable 
but the gain per stage is less than when trans- 
former coupling is used unless high-M amplifier 
tubes (such as the Type ’40 and UX-S41) are 
employed. It will be necessary, therefore, to use 
at least one more stage of amplification with 
resistance coupling than with transformer coup¬ 
ling to realize the same over-all voltage amplifica¬ 
tion. The resistance-coupled amplifier is of no 
real advantage in amateur work, however, since 
only voice frequencies are to be amplitied and 
the excellent frequency characteristic obtainable 
witha resistance-coupled amplifier is not necessary. 

When two or more stages of speech amplifica¬ 
tion are used particular care must be taken to 
prevent “motor-boating” and distortion result- 
ing from intcr-stage feed-back. The coupling 
transformers should be isolated from each other 
and all supply circuits should be adequately 
by-passed. It is advisable to keep the modulation 
reactor well away from the other audio equip- 
ment when more than one stage of speech am¬ 
plification is used since the strong magnetic 
field about the choke is quite likely to induce 
feed-back in nearby audio transformers. As a 
further precaution all transformer cases should 
be connected to the negative side of the plate 
supply and grounded. One lead of the microphone 
circuit should also be grounded and a shiclded 
microphone cable is advantageous, particularly 
for eliminating radio-frequency pick-up in the 
microphone leads. R.f. ovorloading of the grid 
circuits of the speech amplifier and modulator is 
one coramon cause of “singing" and every pre¬ 
caution to elinnnate it will prove worthwhile. 
Liberal use of radio-frequency chokes in the 
power and bias supply leads, particularly the 
high-voltage leads between the modulator and 
Class C amplifier, together with removal of the 
audio-frequency oquipment from the vicinity of 
the radio-frequency units, can go a long way 
towards eliminating troubles from radio-fre¬ 
quency overloading. Complete shiclding of the 
speech amplifier and modulator unit is decidedly 
good practice but should not be demanded in any 
but extreme cases, such as where it niight be 
necessary to place the audio equipment right 
next to the radio-frequency units. 

When modulator or speech-amplifier tubes are 
operated in parallel or push-pull, a non-inductiva 
resistor of about 100 ohms should be connected 
in the grid lead to each tube to prevent parasitic 
ultra-high frequency oscillation and consequent 
overloading of the grids. Such resistors are also 
helpful in reducing grid overloading from in- 
duced r.f. 


MICROPHONES AND THE IK CARE 

A good microphone is a decided asset to any 
amateur ’phone transmitter allhough the posses- 
sion of even the best microphone obtainable is no 
guarantee of perfect transmission. Any micro¬ 
phone capable of transmitting the frequencies 
of the speaking voice with good fidelity should 
be adequate and the outlay for an expensive 
microphone is a waste of money if the trans¬ 
mitter itself is not capable of nearly distor- 
tionless transmission. Inexpensive single-button 




CARBON BUTTON MICROPHONES OF TWO 

TYPES 

The diaphraffma are designated by /> and the buttons by B . 
Rl way be 400 ohms and the gain control Rt a 100,000-ohm 
potentiometer. The microphone frame should be grounded and 
the leads should be shiclded to prerent r.f. pick-up. 


carbou-grain microphones, similar to those 
used for >\irc telephony, are used successfully 
by many amateurs and are capable of trans- 
mitting ver\ r intelligibly when used with a 
properly adjusted outfit. The microphone trans¬ 
former for this type should have a primary ira- 
pedance of 100 ohms and is quite reasonable in 
cost. Excellent double-button carbon-grain micro¬ 
phones admirably suited to amateur use are now 
available at reasonable priccs and are generally 
used in the better amateur stations. The double- 
button microphone transformer should have a 
center-tappcd primary of 200 ohms impcdance. 
The double-button microphone is considerably 
less sensitive than the single-button type and 
therefore requires a speech amplifier of greater 
voltage gain. as has been explained previously. 
Condeiiser-type microphones are considered the 
best for fait hful response over a wide range of 
frequencies but their high cost (including the 
special amplifier they require) makes their use by 
amateurs quite limited. 

Carbon-grain microphones, both single- and 
double-button. convert sound waves into pulsat- 
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ing electrical current by the variation in the 
resistance with pressure bet ween carbon granules 
in contact with a metal diaphragm which is 
caused to vibrate by the sound waves striking it. 
In the single-button microphone, one connection 
is made to the metal diaphragm and the other is 
made to the cup containing the carbon granules, 
called a button. The microphone terminals are con- 
nected in series with a battery and the primary 
winding of a transformer. The current through the 
primary is a pulsating direct current which induces 
alternating current in the secondary winding, the 
resultant alternating voltage across the secondary 
being applied to the grid circuit of the speech- 
amplifier tube. In the double-button microphone 
there is a carbon element on each side of the 
diaphragm. The buttons are connected to the two 
ends of the primary winding of the microphone 



A SUITABLB SPEECH AM P LI PI ER AND MODULATOR POR THE 

LOW-POWER 'PHONE 


It will modulate a single Type '10 or '45 Close C arnpli/Ur 06% aru ^ should be 
used with a single-button carbon microphone. The microphone jack, gain control and 
microphone battery switch are on the front panel. The microphone transformer and 
Type '27 speech amplifier are behind this panel with the Type '50 modulator tube, doublé 
plate choke, dropping resistor and by-pass condensor at the right. 


transformer and the diaphragm is connected in 
series with a battery to the center of the winding. 
The granules in one button are compressed and 
their resistance is reduced while the granules on 
the other side loosen and their resistance is 
increased when the diaphragm is vibrated, with 
the result that there is an increase in current 
flow bet ween one button and the diaphragm while 
there is a decrease in current flow between the 
other button and the diaphragm. The current 
flow through the common circuit and the battery 
will remain constant if the buttons have been 
properly adjusted. The diaphragm of a double- 
button microphone is “stretched” to make its 
natural resonant frequency well up in the audio- 
frequency range, usually to some value above 


7000 cycles. This makes the microphone’s sensi- 
tivity comparatively low but improves its fre¬ 
quency characteristic. 

Condenser microphones utilize an entirely 
different principle — that the variation in 
electrostatic capacity between two plates causes 
a change in the potential difference between 
them. In the microphone one of the plates is 
thick and incapable of vibration but the other is 
of thin metal, tightly stretched, separated from 
the fixed plate by about a thousandth-inch. A 
high d.c. potential is applied between the plates 
and the variation in the potential which results 
when the thin plate vibrates in response to a 
sound wave is applied across the grid circuit of an 
amplifying tube. The voltage variation is ex- 
tremely small and a two-stage microphone ampli¬ 
fier is necessary to bring it up to the value ob- 

tainable from a double-button 
carbon microphone. This am¬ 
plifier is usually attached to the 
microphone stand. 

A microphone of any type is 
a piece of apparatus requiring 
careful handling if it is to do its 
intended work properly. It 
should never be moved or even 
touched while current is flowing 
through it because the slightest 
jar willgive thediaphragm a jolt 
far greater than that caused by 
a loud sound. The carbon micro¬ 
phone should never be operated 
with excessive current through 
the buttons because the heat 
generated by high current may 
fuse the carbon granules to- 
gethcr, causing “freezing ” A 
current of not more than 10 or 
15 milliamperes per button is 
usually safe and the microphone 
battery voltage should be ad¬ 
justed to give this value of cur¬ 
rent when the microphone is 
first connected. The transmitter 
plate milliarnmeter can be used 
in making the adjustment. The current to each 
button of a double-button microphone should be 
of the same value and sometimes adjustment 
of the pressure on the buttons may be necessary 
to make it so. This adjustment must be made very 
carefully, preferably by an experienced micro¬ 
phone repair-man. 

If a carbon microphone should become “fro- 
zen” the granules may be loosened by lightly 
tapping the frame with one finger af ter the 
microphone battery circuit hae been opened. The 
microphone should be suspended by springs in a 
frame or hung from the ceiling in preference to 
having it unprotected from shock and vibration 
on the operating table. A good shock proof 
mounting will eliminate a lot of the “back- 
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circuit of the modulated amplifier and the other is 
designed to use a single modulation choke which 
is connected in the positive supply lead to the 
unit but is not incorporated in the asserably. 
Both units are intended for operation with recti- 
fied a.c. plate supply, a.c. filament supply and 
battery grid bias. 

The positive high-voltage output terminal is 


SPEECH AMP OASS A MODULATOR 

UY-227 UX- 250 



• ■AS AC. IJ5V BiA$ A.C 

(ar CC) (ar AC.) 

THE SIXGLE-TUBE MODULATOR UNIT 
Tm — Microphone transformer. 

T m — Audio frequency amplifying transformer. 

Ch— National type 80 doublé B eliminaior choke. 

Ci — 1-ufd. by-pass condensor. 

Ci — 1-pfd. 800-volt by-pass condens er. 

Ci — 1-pfd. by-pass condenser. 

Ci — 1-pfd. 1000-tolt audio coupling condenser. 

Ri — 800,000-ohm Frost potentiometer . 

Rt — 850,000-ohm resistor. grid leak type. 

Ri — 100 -ohm filament center-tap rest's tors. 

R « — 5000-ohm I Vard Leonard No. 507-A resietor, 90 m.a,, 44 tvalts. 
R.F.C. — Silver-Marshall type 277 or Aero type C-848 choke. 

J — Closed circuit milliammeter jack. 

J\ — Open circuit microphone jack. 


ground” noise which afflicts many amateur out¬ 
fits. A light cloth sack pulled over the micro¬ 
phone will keep out insects and dust as well as 
protect the diaphragm from corrosion by mois- 
ture condensed from the speakers breath. An 
ordinary conversational tone should be used and 
it is better to talk “across” rather than directly 
at the microphone because breath striking the 
diaphragm gives the speech a hissing 
characteristic. 

PRACTICAL TRANSMITTER ARRANGEMENT8 

Two speech amplifier-modulator units 
are illustrated as examples of practical 
arrangements for low-power amateur 
transmitters. The first is an excellent 
modulator for one Type ’IO or '45 Class 
C amplifier and is designed for use 
with a single-button microphone. The 
second makes an excellent modulator 
for a Class C amplifier using two Type 
'10 or '45 tubes in push-pull or parallel 
and is designed for use with a double- 
button microphone. W'hen operated ac- 
cording to specifications either is capa- 
ble of 95% modulation of a suitable 
Class C amplifier. The first unit might 
be used to modulate the single-ended 
amplifier of the low-power crystal-con- 
trolled transmitter described in Chapter 
VII or, still better, a single-ended Type 
'10 or ’45 following a buffer amplifier. 

The second unit is admirably suited to 
modulation of the push-pull amplifier also 
described in Chapter V'11. The construct ion of both 
units is based on the principles outlined in the pre- 


beneath the circuit diagrams. Each utilizes the 
Type ’oO as a modulator and Type '27 tubes as 
speech amplifiers. The output of one is provided 
with a doublé choke for coupling to the plate 


connected to the corresponding terminal of the 
modulated amplifier stage and to that stage 
only. The negative high-voltage connection is 

common to all units of the 
transmitter, as is also the 
positive grid bias. It is ad- 
visable, however, to run sep¬ 
arate leads from each unit of 
the transmitter to the nega¬ 
tive tap on the plate supply 
and to the positive tap on 
the bias supply, to reduce 
inter-stage coupling. The mod¬ 
ulator plate supply should de- 
liver 500 volts of pure d.c. 
and should have a current 
capacity of about 100 m.a. for 
the single-tube modulator 
transmitter or 200 m.a. for 
the transmitter using the two- 
tube modulator. The d.c. 
plate voltage for the Class C 
amplifiers will be reduced to 
about 300 volts by resistors 
R< and Rz when the respective modulated 
amplifiers are adjusted to draw their proper 
values of mean plate current. This adjustment is 
extremely important and must be made exactly. 


ceding paragraphsand their specifications are gi ven 



SPEECH AMPLIFIER AND MODULATOR FOR THE LOW-POWER 

PUSH-PULL CLASS C AMPLIFIER 

With this unit it is possible to completely modulate the output of two Type '10 or '45 
tubes used as Class C amplifiers. The gain control is on the small panel with the micro¬ 
phone and plate milliammeter jacks on either side. The amplifier is intended for use with 
a double-button carbon microphone. 
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CLASS C MODULATED AMPLIFIERS 

When a radio-frequency amplifier operates so 
that its power output varies directly as its platc 
power input over a wide range of plate voltage 
values (as a modulated amplifier should work) it 
is known as a Class C amplifier. To aceomplish 
this it is necessary that the negative grid bias be 
relatively high and that grid excitation of con- 
siderable amplitude be supplied. The value of the 
grid-bias voltage should be approximately ticice 
the value required to reduce the plate current to 


sions occur at every half-revolution of the crank. 

The proper value of negative grid bias for a 
three-element tube used as a Class O amplifier 
is easily calculated by dividing the plate voltage 
value by the tube's amplifieation factor and 
multiplying by 2. Since the plate voltage on the 
Class C amplifier in this case is 300, the proper 
value of bias for Tj'pe TO tubes (amplifieation 
factor 8) is about 90 volts and that for Type '45 
tubes (amplifieation factor 3.5) is about 180 
volts. It is advisable to make the bias a little 



CABLE 


THE CIRCUIT OF THE TWO-STAGE SPEECH AMPLIFIER AND 

MODULATOR 

Ce — 1000-nnfd. filament by-paxs condensor. Ra — lOO.OOO-ohm resistor. 

Cis — 1-pfd. by-i>a*$ condenser. ATt — Silrer-Manhall No. 255 Audio Transformer. 

C \i — 2-pfd. audio by-pass condenser. ATs — A udio-frequency transformer 3/1. 

R\ — 75’Ohm filament resistor J\ — Plate current jack. 

Rt — 2500-ohm plate tollaat dropping resistor. Js — Microphone current jack. 

Ra — JOO-ohm grid resistor. M — DoiMe-button microphone. 

R « — 100,000-ohm gain control ( poUntiometcr). MT — Microphone transformer. 


zero (cut-off) without grid excitation, and the 
excitation amplitude must be sufficiënt to swing 
the grid positive over a port ion of half the excita¬ 
tion cycle, as showu in the graphical representa- 
tion of this operating eondition. Large amplitudes 
of platc current flow during the peaks of the lcast- 
negative half cycles of excitation voltage and no 
platc current flows during the remainder of the 
excitation. The output waves are quite distorted 
and “kick” the plate tank circuit on altemate 
half-cycles only, but because of the tank's 
“fly-wheel” effect the transmitter output is 
practically sinusoidal. The action is analogous to 
that of a single-cylinder two-cycle gas engine 
whose crank has practically true harmonie mo- 
tion because of the smoothing effect of the fly- 
wheel, even though the power impulses are 
delivered to the mechanism over but a small por- 
tion of cach revolution. In a push-pull Class C 
amplifier or oscillator the two plates altemate in 
supplying half-cycles of energy and the tank 
circuit receives a “kick” on both halves of the 
cycle, this action being analogous to that of a 
two-cylinder two-cycle engine in which the explo- 


higher than that computed by the abovc niethod 
because actual cut-off bias is always slightly 
greater than that calculated. It is not necessary 
to usc batten' bias alone for Class C amplifiers, 
and a combination of battery and automatic 
grid-leak bias is rccommcnded. This may be 
obtained by connecting a transmitting grid leak 
in series with battery bias sufficiënt to reach cut- 
off. A 10,000-ohm grid-leak will be satisfactory 
for both Type TO and '45 tubes as well as for 
most of the larger tubes. 

Oncc the bias has been set, the next step is to 
switch on the transmitter and tune the circuits 
to one of the bands authorized for amateur 
’phonc. This process is exactly the sarne as the 
timing of a c.w. transmitter and has been com- 
pletely covered in Chapter VII. It is recom- 
mended that a dummy antenna like the one 
shown in the diagram bc used in place of the 
radiating antenna in order to reduce interference 
to other stations while the transmitter is being 
given its preliminary adjustment. It is always 
evidence of good technical practice as well as of 
amateur courtesy to use such a non-radiating 
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load for transmitter experiments which actually 
do not require a radiating antenna. Following 
thïs, adjust the antenna tuning and coupling so 
that the Class C amplifier plate current is exactly 
the value specified in the table for the operating 
conditions and tube combination being used 
(40 rn.a. for the single modulator or 80 m.a. for 
the two-tube unit). Do not attempt to tune for 
maximum antenna current. The amplifier’s 
plate-current value is the index of proper operat¬ 
ing conditions, let antenna current be what it 
may. If it should be impossible to make the plate 
current as much as the value specified, even with 
“tight” antenna coupling and all circuits tuned 
to resonancc, the excitation to the modulatcd 
amplifier is insufficiënt and must be increased. 
The bias should not be redueed to make the tube 
draw more plate current and increase the carrier 
output; the bias must be that specified and noth- 
ing less. The excitation should be increased by 
increasing the output of the prcceding stage 

QMD BIAS VOLTS 



either by adjusting its bias, increasing its plate 
voltage or, perhaps, by slightly increasing the 
plate voltage and output of the oscillator. 

Class C modulated amplifiers require more 
excitation than similar power amplifiers in c.w. 
tclegraph transmitters and a surplus of excitation 
is always desirable. An approximate check on the 
sufficiency of the excitation can be made by 
short-circuiting the voltage dropping resistor in 
the modulator unit. This will increase the 
amplifier power input and antenna current, the 
increase in the latter being directly proportionate 
to the increase in plate voltage or plate current if 
the excitation is sufficiënt. When these prelimi- 
naries are finished the transmitter is rcady for 
modulation. 

The milliammeter should be connected in the 
plate supply lead to the modulator unit, through 
which also flows the plate current for the modu¬ 
lated amplifier. The value of current indicated is 
the sum of the plate current for both modulator 
and amplifier tubes, the modulator current being 
the difference between the total and the known 


amplifier current. This should be 50 m.a. for the 
single Type '50 modulator or 100 m.a. for the 
two Type ’50s in parallel. Sounding a prolonged 
“Oh-h-h” into the microphone, slowly advance 
the gain control from minimum to maximum 



A S UI TABLE DUMMY ANTENNA FOB 
TRANSMITTER TESTINO 

Li — Transmitter tank indudance. 

Lr — Antenna coupling coil. 

Li — Loatling coil. similor to transmitting inductance 

C — Antenna tuning condenser. 

R — iV on-inductive resistor. A Ward-Lconard "plaque" 
type 70-ohm resistor or a 100-xcatt lamp will serve 
for loic-power sets. A bank of lamps can be used for 
high-power outfits. 

A — Radio-frequency ammeter. 


until the plate milliammeter beging to show an 
increased reading. This indicates distortion and 
the gain should be redueed slightly. The antenna 
ammeter should show an upward deflection of 
about 25% for complete modulation but the 
modulator and amplifier d.c. plate current 
should be absolutely constant. 

A decrease in antenna current with modulation 
may mean that the modulator bias is improper, 
that a modulator tube is dcfectivc, or that the 
modulator is “ovcr-loadcd.” 

The quality of the transmission can be checked 
by listening on the vacuum-tube monitor tuned 
to zero beat with the carrier; the speech should 
be clear and distinct even with the monitor tube 
oseillating. If the speech sounds “mushy” it is 
an almost certain indication of frequenoy modu¬ 
lation — which can be prevented by the methods 
outlined in the early part of this chapter. A 
handy monitor for continuously checking the 



CRYSTA L-DETECTOR MONITOR 


speech quality is the crystal detector rig whose 
schematic circuit is shown. It will give signals of 
good strength with the coil almost anywhere in 
the immediate vicinity of the transmitter and is 
also useful for exploring the modulator, plate- 
supply and house wiring for r.f. picked up from 
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the transnaittcr. When the frequency stability 
and quality have been checked the transmi t ter is 
ready to go on the air. 

Although screen-grid transmitting tubes can be 
used as Class C modulated amplifiers they are 
not so weli adapted as three-element tubes to 
usual circuit conditions because of their plate 
characteristics. 

CLASS B LINEAR AMPLIFIERS 

The power output of a low-power ’phone trans- 
mitter may be increased by adding a suitable 
linear r.f. amplifier operating on the same fre¬ 
quency as the modulated amplifier. One suitable 
unit for operation with eithcr of the transmitters 
just described is the high-power amplifier de- 
scribcd in Chapter VII. There would be little gain 
in adding a linear amplifier of lower power be¬ 
cause the carrier power output of a tube used as a 
linear amplifier is but quartcr the carrier power 
output obtainable from the same tube used as a 
modulated Class C amplifier. 

The construction of a linear amplifier is much 
the same as tliat of any otlier power amplifier ex- 
cepting the provisions for adjusting its grid 

OK/D O/AS VOLTS 



excitation and for obtaining good grid regulation. 
In this high-power push-pull amplifier these are, 
respectively, the adjustable input coupling and 
the resistor shunting the grids. 

The Class B linear amplifier operates so that its 
power output is proportional to the square of the 
grid excitation voltage, and with 100% modula- 
tion the unmodulated carrier output isone-fourth 
the peak or normal rated power output. The Class 
B output rating of the high-power push-pull am¬ 
plifier is therefore 37.5 watts carrier and 150 watts 
peak, the latter being the normal output rating of 
the tubes. This is about doublé the carrier rating 
of the low-power push-pull rig using two Type ’IÖ 
or Type '45 tubes as Class C modulated ampli¬ 
fiers. 

The figure illustrates the relation between 
excitation-voltage and plate-current wave shapes. 
The negative grid bias must be of cut-off value, 


approximately equal to the mean plate voltage 
divided by the amplification factor of the tube, or 
about ISO volts for the Type ’52 at a plate voltage 
of 2000 volts d.c. 

The procedure for putting a Class B linear 
amplifier into operation is first to adjust its 
unmodulated excitation until the antenna current 
is the maximum obtainable and then to reduce 
the excitation until the antenna current becomes 
half that value. This adjustment is made with 
thehigh-poweramplifier described by the coupling 
between its input circuit and the tank of the 
modulated amplifier or by the grid shunting re- 
sistance, or by varying both coupling and resist- 
ance. Since the primary function of the resistor is 
to provide a fixed minimum load across the out¬ 
put of the exciting amplifier during the more 
negative swing of the excitation voltage — when 
the grid circuit would otherwisc present an ex- 
tremely high resistance load •— it is better as 
well as more convcnient to keep the resistance 
fixed and make use of the coupling adjustment 
only. Kach change in coupling will necessitate re- 
tuning of the exciting amplifiers tank circuit as 
well as the linear amplifier’s grid circuit and, 
possibly, the output tank and antenna circuits. 
It is essential that all circuits be tuned to exact 
resonanee Iwfore reliable readings can be taken 
for any adjustment. lf the carrier excitation is 
adequate, the total d.c. plate current at excitation 
coupling for maximum antenna current should 
be about 200 m.a. (100 m.a. per tube) and at half 
maximum antenna current the total d.c. plate 
current should be about 100 m.a. (60 m.a. per 
tube) with 2000 volts on the plates. The antenna 
current reading should increase about 25% with 
complete modulation of the carrier and the d.c. 
plate current should remain constant. 

RECEIVEKS FOR RADIOTKLKP1IONY 

Just as t he transmitter requirements for radio- 
telephony are more exacting than for radio- 
telegraphy, so are the recciver requirements. 
Radio-frequcncy selectivity is even more neces- 
sary for minimum interference in amateur ’phone 
reception than it is in broadcast reception. The 
usual amateur regenerative receiver is fairly se¬ 
lect ive when the detector is oscillating for beat- 
note c.w. reception but it loses much of its se¬ 
lectivity when the detector is non-oscillating, as 
it is for ’phone reception. A regenerative receiver 
with a stage of tuned r.f. amplification ahead of 
the detector is considerably more selective than 
one without, and at least one such tuned stage is 
recommended. For maximum selectivity on 
amateur ’phone frequencies, however, a receiver 
of the super-heterodyne type is even better. A 
broadcast receiver chassis, whose tuned r.f. 
amplifier was used as an intermediate-frequency 
amplifier, in conjunction with the high-frequency 
super-heterodyne converter described in Chapter 
V, would make an ideal arrangement. 
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ACCURATE PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT 

A more accurate check on transmitter perform¬ 
ance than that possible by the methocls which 
have been described can bc made with a simple 
adaptation of the peak vacuum-tube voltmeter 
which is known as the modulometer. Among the 
practical uses of the rig are the measurement of 
percentage modulation and of speech-amplifier 
gain, the detection of audio- and radio-frequency 
feed-back in the audio system, and the many 
other r.f. and a.f. measurements which can be 
made with such a vacuum-tube voltmeter. Al- 
though a Type '99 tube is shown in this instance, 
any d.c. or a.c. type tube having similar grid- 
platc characteristics would be satisfactory. The 
peak value of an a.c. voltage applied to the grid 
circuit of the tube is equal to the negative d.c. 
bias voltage required to balance it and bring the 
plate current milliammeter indication back to the 
same value as with no grid excitation. This rcad- 
ing of the plate milliammeter is known as the 
“ false zero ” and may be the first scale division 
above true zero. To obtain it the tube is operated 
at a set value of minimum bias determined by 
adjusting the potentiometer Rz. The additional 
bias required to balance grid excitation voltage of 
9-volt or less amplitude and bring the plate cur¬ 
rent back to false zero, is determined by adjust- 
ment of the potentiometer R« and is measured by 
the d.c. voltmeter V. Additional bias in series 
with that across Rt is necessary for measurement 
of amplitudes of more than 9 volts. It is connccted 
to the “Additional Bias" terminals shunted by 
the voltmeter V x . The sum of the readings of V 
and F, then gives the value of the peak voltage 



CIRCUIT OF A SINQLE-ENDED LI NE AR 
AM PU FIER 

The non-inductive grid-regulation resistor. It, should be of 
about 2600 -ohm resistance and capablc of dissipating approxi- 
matelv 60% of the excüating amplifier's power oulpxU: *' Ohm- 
spun" units are often used in high-power outfits. The excita¬ 
tion can be adjusted by the coupling condenser C» as welt as 
by the clips on the coils. The constants are similar to those 
of other r.f. power amplifiers, depending on the frequency and 
power. 


being measured. The “Additional Bias" termi¬ 
nals should be shorted when no battery is con- 
nected. 

For audio-frequency peak-voltage measure¬ 
ments the terminals marked “Audio Input" are 
connected across a grid circuit (transformer 


secondary) rather than across a plate-Ioad circuit 
because the d.c. voltage drop due to plate current 
through a transformer primary or coupling re¬ 
sistor would cause an error in measurement. A.F. 
voltage measurements should never be attempted 
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ROME ADDITIONAL TRANSMITTER COMBINA- 
TIONS BASEI) ON DATA OIVEN IN THE 
MODULATOR AMPLIFIER TABLE 

The speech-amplifier arrangemenis are for single-buUcn 
microphones; double-button microphones will require an addi¬ 
tional stage ahead of the first one shown. The oscillalors may 
be crystal-conlrolltd or self-controllcd and should operate on 
the carrier frequency. Frequency multipliers will be necessary 
for output frequetides higher than the oscillator frequency 
and they may be inserted al the pointe designated X on the 
diagrams. 


iu any circuit across which there is a d.c. voltage, 
such as grid bias. The radio-frequency voltage of 
amplifier or detector circuits in a receiver might 
be measured by connecting to these terminals, 
the ground side of the receiver circuit being con¬ 
nected to the right-hand terminal, but the circuit 
capacity of the modulometer in parallel with tbc 
tuned circuit of the receiver would seriously affect 
the accuracy of the measurements; also, the 
measurement of small amplitudes would be prac- 
tically impossible. 

Percentage modulation measurements are 
made with S t thrown to the left. The coil L z is 
coupled to the output circuit of the transmitter 
and the r.f. current through the circuit causes a 
voltage drop across Ri which is directly propor- 
tional to the current through the resistor. 
Variations in the amplitude of the antenna cur- 
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rent will therefore cause proportionate variations the voltage amplitude for the unmodulated 
in the r.f. voltage across Ri and the amplitude of carrier. 

the positive half-cycles of this voltage is measured The gain of the speech amplifier is found by 
by the peak voltmeter. measuring the audio voltages on the grid of the 

It is necessary to supply the speech amplifier first speech amplifier tube and on the grid of the 

input circuit (microphone transformer primary) modulator, the ratio of modulator grid voltage to 

with audio frequency of constant amplitude for the speech-amplifier grid voltage being the volt- 

these measurements and an audio oscülator such age gain of the amplifier. A performance curve for 

as that described in Chapter II will do very the transmitter can be made by plotting the per- 

nicely, the primary terminals of the microphone cottage of modulation for various values of 

transformer being connected in place of the speech-amplifier signal voltage against the signal 

’phones. The transmitting antenna should be re- voltage values. Such a curve is shown for a trans- 

placed by a dummy antenna, of course. The mitter using the equipment described in this 

chapter. 

Audio-frequency feed-back in the 
speech amplifier is detected by making 
measurements of the signal voltage on 
the grid of one of the amplifier tubes with 
the modulator plate voltage “on” and 
“off.” lf the signal amplitude is greater 
with the modulator “on,” there is feed¬ 
back. Radio-frequency pick-up is simi- 
larly detected, the r.f. excitation (oscilla- 
tor) being switched on and off, an 
increased amplitude with the carrier 
“on ” indicating r.f. in the audio circuits. 
Audio- and radio-frequency feed-back 
can be eliminated by following the sug- 
gestions given in earlier parts of this 
chapter. 

MODULATöll TUBE CALCULATIONS 

The proper operating conditions for 
any type of modulator tube for a given 
set of circuit conditions can be deter- 
mined graphically from the plate-voltage 
plate-current characteristics of the tube. 
The procedure is quite the same as that 
for determining the optimum plate load 
for maximum undistorted power output 
for a tube used as a Class A audio- 
frequency power amplifier and is com- 
maximum modulation capability of the trans- paratively simple. The method is best shown 
mitter is checked with the gain control advanced by an example using one of the modulator tubes 
to the point where the modulator and Class C listed in the modulator-amplifier table — in this 
amplifier plate current milliammeter begins to case the Type '49, whose average plate charactcr- 
sbow' a variation in reading, indicating that the istics are shown. 

point of distortion has been reached. The pick-up The rated plate dissipation of the tube is given 
coil of the modulometer should be coupled to the as 300 watts. Assuming that the maximum rated 

antenna inductance and the coupling adjusted so d.c. plate voltage is to be used, the maximum safe 

that the amplitude of the voltage across Ri meas- value of plate current is the plate dissipation 

ures 5 or 6 volts. The gain control is then set at divided by the plate voltage, or 100 m.a. The 

zero, leaving the carrier unmodulated, and a intersection of the 3000-volt and 100 m.a. co- 

second measurement is made. The percentage of ordinates fixes the operating point and, by inter- 

modulation is the difference between the two polation, the proper grid bias is —132 volts. When 

voltages divided by the unmodulated carrier the tube is operated with a.c. filament supply the 

voltage, multiplied by 100: maximum grid swing on either side of the operat- 

E mod —ing point will be less than the bias value by one- 
M ^ X 100 half the filament voltage, or from —132 volts down 

to — 5.5 volts and up to — 258.5 volts, the peak 
M is the percentage of modulation, E mod is the amplitude of the grid swing being, nearly, 127 

voltage amplitude with modulation, and E^ tr is volts. For distortion less operation the grid swing 



AN EXPERIMENT AL MODEL OF THE MODULOMETER 
The non-inductice resietor ie to the Uft of the variable condenser. The 
d.p.d.t. switch in the center is for changing from '*audio input" to r.f. input 
for the measurement of percentage of modulation. 
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must never be greater than this value and the 
plate load resistancc must be of the proper value 
to limit the distortion (second harmonie) to o%. 
The load resistance is detennined by the mean 
plate voltage and plate current of the modulated 
Class C amplifier. 

Experience shows that for 100% modulation 
with most modulator-arnplifier combinations the 
optimum ratio of modulator to Class C amplifier 
mean plate (d.c.) voltage is approximately 3/2. 
With 2000 volts as the mean plate voltage for the 



0 0.5 I 1.5 2 2.5 3 35 4 4.5 5 

AUDIO S/6NAL VOLTAGE-0RID OF SPEECH AMP TUBE 


M OD ULO Af ETE R PERFORMANCE CURVES OF 
A 'PHONE TRA NS Ml TT ER 


Class C amplifier, the plate voltage swing of the 
modulator tube will have to be 2000 volts for 
100% modulation. A line should be draw» through 
the operating point and the grid-swing limit 
curves approximately at points where they inter- 
sect the 1000- and 6000-volt lines. These intersec- 



MODULATOR LOAD LINE POR 100 % MODULATION 
FLOTTED ON THE F LATE CHARACTERISTIC 
CURVES OF A TYPE '40 TUBE 


tions need not be hit exactly as long as the plate 
voltage values are different from each other by 
twice the plate swing or 4000 volts. The line 
should be extended to where it intersects the 
zero plate-voltage line. The slope of this line is 
the proper load resistance value. That is, 


/?max— Em’u 
1 oiai I min 




The current and voltage maxima and minima 
are indicated on the curves. If the modulator and 
Class C amplifier were both operated at the same 
value of mean plate voltage (3000 volts) the 


Audio Add/tionaJ 
input _ BiüS, 



SCHEMATIC CIRCUIT OF THE MODULOMETER 

Li — For 3500 kc. use 40 turns of No. SS d.c.e. xoire on a 
Silrer-Marshall plug-in coil form. The same nutnber of lurns 
tcound in a t-inch diameter “hank" would serve as wdl. 

Lt - - Pick-up coil. 2 or 3 lurns of lamp cord, any size con- 
vtnient. 

Ci — 100-pufd. tnidgct variable condenser. Any variable will 

do. 

Cs — . 01 -yfd. fixed condenser. 

Cs — WOOpufd. fixed condenser. 

Ri — 1500-ohm Ward-Iueonard resistor No. 607-55. Any 
good ” non-inductive'' resistor of 1600 or 1000 ohms inight be 
used. 

Rs — 200-ohm irire-wound potentiometer. 

Ri — 2000-ohm potentiometer. 

Bi — 0 and 4.5-volt "C” batteries. 

Bs — 2 dry cd Is in series (3 volts). 

Bs — Small site 22.5-tolt “ B " bottery. 

Si — Triple-pole sinolc-throw switch. 

Ss — Douhle-pole diuble-throw battery type switch. 

V — 0-10 volt d.c. toltmeler. 

Vi — 0-120 rolt d.c. tolt meter. 

MA — Weston Model 376 Student Type Galvanometer or 
O-l d.c. milliammetrr. 

J — Closed-cirmit phone jack. 

VT — Type '99 tube. 

value of amplifier plate current to give this load 
would be the total plate current value at the inter¬ 
sectiën of the load line and the zero voltage line 
(250 m a.) minus the modulator current (100 
m.a.), and the modulation factor would be the 
modulator plate voltage swing divided by the 
mean plate voltage, or 66.6%. With different 
values of modulator and amplifier mean plate 
voltages, however, the difference between modu¬ 
lator and total current values (150 m.a.) must be 
multiplicd by the ratio of modulator to amplifier 
mean plate voltage to give the proper value of 
amplifier current for optimum load conditions. 
That is, 


2000 

150 m.a.X^^ 100 m.a 

The proper amplifier d.c. plate current is there- 
fore 100 m.a. for 100% modulation with a 
modulator peak grid swing of 127 volts. The 
speech amplification between the microphone and 
modulator grid must be adequate to supply this 
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grid swing on the peaks and the plate voltage 
dropping resistor should be of 10,000 ohms to 
give a voltage differencc of 1000 at 100 m.a. 

PRACTICAL OPERATING HINTS 

The radiotelephone transmitter may require 
some “ trouble-shooting ” at times and a short 
suramary of the symptoms of the more usual ail- 
mentfi will be useful. The troubles cited wiil not 
occur if the design and adjustment are according 
to the information previously given in this chap- 
ter, however. 

“ Downward ” modulation, indicated by a de- 
ercase in antenna current when the carrier is 
modulated, is caused by a reduetion in power 
output with modulation whcn there should be 
an increase in power output. It may l>c due to any 
of the following: Improper modulator bias; in¬ 
sufficiënt Class C amplifier bias; insufficiënt 
Class C amplifier r.f. grid excitation; excessive 
Class C amplifier plate current, causiug over- 
loading of the modulator. If a linear amplifier is 
used following the Class C modulated amplifier, 
downward modulation will result with 100% 
modulation if the carrier excitation to the linear 
amplifier is greater than that giving one half the 
maximum antenna current obtainable or if the 
bias on the linear amplifier is less than that rc- 
quired for plate current cut-off. 

In an improperly designed transmitter, down¬ 
ward modulation may be the indication of a poor 
modulation choke or an audio-frequency by-pass 
across the modulation reactor. A too large by¬ 
pass or blocking condenser in the plate circuit of 
the Class C amplifier will cause this trouble. 
The capacity of this condenser should be not 
greater than .002 /*fd. and circuits not requiring 
such a by-pass condenser are prcfcrable whcre 
high modulation frcqucncies are used, as in 
television transmission. 

When the transmitter is operating properly 


the plate current to each tube in the set should, he the 
same vnth modulation as without modulation , and 
the antenna ammoter should show an increase in 
antenna current with modulation. Any variation 
in modulator or speech amplifier plate current is 
a certain indication of audio-frequency distortion. 
The greater the variation, the worse the dis¬ 
tortion. 

TRANSMITTER POWER SUPPLY 

The filament supply for amateur transmitters 
is usually alternating current for the modulator 
and radio-frequency tubes, and either a.c. or 
d.c. for the speech amplifier tubes. Dircct- 
currcnt filament supply for all tubes is used in 
most broadcast transmitters where the elimina- 
tion of all but intended modulation is necessary 
but is not required for the transmission of speech 
only. The plate power for the speech amplifier 
may be from B batteries or a B substitutc while 
that for the modulator and radio-frequency 
tubes is usually from d.c. generators or a.c. 
rectifiers. The power supply for the oscillator and 
buffer amplifier stages should be separate from 
that used for the modulator and Class C amplifier 
because modulation invariably cause8 some fluc- 
tuation in the modulator and Class C amplifier 
supply voltage unless extraordinary precautions 
are taken to guard against it. The plate supplies 
described in Chapter IX will be satisfactory if 
the particular features pointed out thercin as 
desirablc for tclephony are incorporated. 

The negativo grid bias for low and medium 
power transmitters can be obtained from dry B 
batteries. Rectifiers are satisfactory for sup- 
plying grid bias to audio-frequency units but, 
because of their poor regulation, are not so well 
suited to supplying bias for the r.f. power tubes. 
D.c. generators make the most satisfactory grid 
bias supplies for high-power r.f. amplifiers, par- 
ticularly for Class B linear amplifiers. 
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Power Supply 


F ROM Chapter VII the impression might 
be gained that a simple transmitter con- 
sists only of a tube and the tuning circuits 
associated with it. However, it must be 
understood that the transmitters described are 
not complete and cannot oj>erate until they are 
provided with a power supply. This power sup¬ 
ply, though invol ving only simple apparatus in 
most cases, is always of the greatest importance. 
Care expended in its installation and adjustment 
will be well rewardcd by improvement in the sig- 
nal and in the over-all effectiveness of the trans¬ 
mitter. 

The power supply system of any tube trans¬ 
mitter consists of two units — the supply for the 
tube filaments and the supply for the plate cir¬ 
cuits. It is to the latter that we shall give first 
consideration. 

THE PLATE SUPPLY 

If the transmitting tube is to function steadily 
and produce a pure musical signal at the receiving 
end, the plate supply must be a steady direct cur- 
rent. This is of great importance. Rapid fluctua- 
tions in the plate supply voltage cause similarly 
rapid iluctuations in the antenna power. This, in 
turn, results in the production of modulation and 
added interfcrence. Much moreserious, however, 
is the fact that in the self-excited oscillator such 
voltage fluctuations cause not only power fluctua- 
tions but frequency Iluctuations or frequency 
“flutter.” The extent of this “flutter” can be 
redueed grcatly by the use of a high value of 
capacity across the tank coils in the transmitter 
and by careful tuning adjustment (as described 
in Chapter VII) but, with the possible cxccption 
of the crystal-control transmitter, the “flutter,” 
the “mushy” note and the interference which 
accompanies it can never be completely avoided 
unless the pbite supply is pure d.c. 

Slow variations in the plate voltage also must 
be avoided since these result in slow frequency 
changes or frequency “creep,” making it neces- 
sary for the receiving operator constantly to 
retune his receiver to hold the signal. Yet another 
possible defect to be avoided in the plate supply is 
poor regulation (to be discussed in detail later) 
which results in the plate voltage changing with 
every change in load on the plate-supply system. 
Trouble of this sort gives rise to a sudden fre¬ 
quency change — a frequency “chirp” — when- 
ever the load is changed. It is when the transmit¬ 
ter is keyed that this effect becomes so apparent. 

Frequency flutter is so undesirable and produc- 
tive of so much unnecessary interference that the 
use of plate supplies which do not produce un- 


modulated direct current is definitely prohibited 
by the U. S. government regulations under which 
amateur stations are licensed unless the trans¬ 
mitter is one in which flutter cannot occur. In 
practice this means that the supply must be pure 
d.c. on any form of oscillator, and that a.c. or 
rectified and partially filtered a.c. can be used 
only on the amplificr stages of a transmitter 
which is crystal-cont rolled or cxcited by a very 
stable self-controlled oscillator followed by a 
buffer amplifier, both of which must be supplied 
with pure d.c. Careful attention therefore must 
be paid to the power supply system or the trans¬ 
mitter cannot be operated legally. 

PLATE SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

The simplest form of plate-supply system is 
nothing more than a battery of dry ccÜs or storage 
cells. For the low-powered transmitter such a 
supply is not only inexpensive but particularly 
dcsirable because it provides steady and ab- 
solutely pure direct current. For a transmitter 
of any appreciable power, however, both the in¬ 
stallation and upkeep costs mount rapidly and 
battery supply is no longer practicable. 

For the medium- and high-power transmitters 
there are two alternatives — to use a high-voltage 
generator of ample rating for the tube or tubes, or 
to step up the commercial alternating current to a 
suitablc voltage, then covert it to direct current 
with a rectifier system, and smooth out the 
Iluctuations or ripple with a suitable filter. The 
latter arrangement is that most gcnerally used 
in amateur stations. 

REGULATION 

When we speak of the voltage regulation of a 
transformer, generator, rectifier, filter, or recti- 
fier-filter combination we mean the variation in 
the voltage the device delivers with the “load” 
that it handles. 

Suppose a rectifier-filter system delivers 350 
volts, 45 m.a., to a Type TO oscillator with the 
key closed. We open the key and the voltage at 
the output terminals of the filter rises to 500 
volts. The regulation from full load (key closed) 
to no load (key open) is the difference, or 150 
volts. This regulation is of ten expressed as a 
percentage. Voltage regulation is the ratio of the 
difference between full-load and no-load voltage 
to the rated-Ioad voltage. 

In this case it is: 

500-350 150 

-=-= .428=42.8% regulation (rather 

350 350 poor) 

The tube load is not necessarily f ull load for 
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this rectifier. If we design our rectifier-filter to 
give an output of 350 volts, 100 m.a. (35 watts), 
and happen to be using it under-loaded we have 
42.8% as a value of regulation for about half- 
load. A regulation curve for the outfit can be 
plotted showing w r hat the percentage regulation 
of volts delivered will be for different loads. 

The regulation of a battery depends on the 
internal resistance of the cells of which it is made 
up. This in turn depends on the depolarizer used 
and incrcases with the age of dry cells. The 
internal resistance of storage cells is very low and 
the regulation correspondingly good (small). 

The voltage regulation with various types of 
rectifier8 and filters will be considercd farther 
along. 

DRY CELLS AS PLATE 8UPPLY 

Dry-cell “B” batteries usually can be ob- 
tained in ‘22or 45-volt units for plate supply 
work. 

The 22^-volt batteries (4" x 4)4" x 8" size) 
usually have about 570 milliarnpcrc-hours capac- 
ity when discharged interrnittently at rates not 
in excess of 30 milliamperes. 2CK) hours of operat- 
ing use can be expected when using such batteries 
with a Type '10 transmitting tube. With Type 
'01-A tubes even longer life can bc expected. Of 
course the quality of the battery will have a great 
deal to do with this life. These figures are merely 
representative of some of the batteries available 
from reputablc manufacturers. 

Battery capacity will be reduced if batteries are 
kept in too dry a place, especially if they are not 
well sealed, because the clectrolyte will dry out. 
In damp climates there is apt to be leakagc be- 
tween the cells of high-voltage batteries if precau- 
tions are not taken. In cold climates batteries 
keep very well but may show a temporary loss of 
voltage as the activity of the Chemicals is de- 
creased by coldness. In this case the voltage will 
rise as current is drawn from the batteries be¬ 
cause of the heat generated internally. 

The life of the battery will depend on its 
capacity. The “heavy-duty ” type wül give much 
better service than the smaller sizes, although the 
first cost is of course higher. Since they are de- 
signed for comparatively high discharge rates, 
however, there is probably more service per dol¬ 
lar in the heavy-duty batteries than in the 
Standard sizes. For maximum service the batteries 
purchased should always be those of a reputablc 
manufacturer. 

Dry-cell batteries are not suited for use with 
larger sets than those using onc Type T0 tube. 
The economy is rather poor beyond a 50-milli- 
ampere discliarge rate. The beginning amateur 
will have no trouble in starting off with a set using 
small tubes with a dry-cell battery of two or 
three hundred volts for plate supply. 

8TORAGE CELLS 

Storage cells are expensive and many of them 


are necessary for high-voltage power. Either 
Edison (alkaline) batteries or lead (acid) cells can 
be used. Equipment must be provided for charg- 
ing them. Distilled water has to be added to re- 
place that lost by evaporation. In cold climates 
they must be kept fully charged to prevent 
freezing of the electrolyte. After a few years the 
storage cells must be rebuilt or replaced and so 
the up-keep is also quite high. 

“b”-BATTERY SUBSTITUTES 

“B” substitutes are made to be used with re- 
ceiving sets, but they enter the picture here be¬ 
cause they can be used also with low-powered 
transmitters. 

These battery “eliminators” are designed to 
connect to the 110-volt nltcrnating currcnt cir¬ 
cuit. There are many types on the markot, all 
containing a step-up transformer, rectifier, and 
filter. They differ from one another principally 
in the type of rectifier used and the means for 
determining and rcgulating the output voltages. 

A few of the “B” substitutes give a good 
direct-current output at between three and four 
hundred volts with fairly good regulation. One of 
these on a small transmitter will give excellent 
results. 

MOTOR-GENERATORS AND DYNAMOTORS 

A direct-current motor-generator is an excel¬ 
lent sourcc of plate power for any transmitter. 
The rated output of the generator (watts) is 
equal to the product of the plate voltage (volts) 
and plate current (ampères). The terminal volt¬ 
age should match the rated plate voltage of the 
transmitting tubes. It is convenient but not nec¬ 
essary to have a rheostat in the field of the 
generator to regulate the terminal voltage. The 
regulation of most of the motor-generators on the 
market is good. By using a series field winding or 
“compounding” a machine, an increase in load 
current makes the field in which the armature 
rotates stronger, which com pensa tos for the 
several factors causing a drop in voltage. A ma¬ 
chine having the same full-load and no-load volt¬ 
ages is know r n as "flat” compounded. If the full- 
load voltage is greater than the no-load voltage, 
the machine is “over-compounded.” A motor- 
generator set is the simplest plate supply source 
but it is also probably the most expensive. 

The motor that drives the generator can be 
direct-connected or belled. In any case it should 
drive the generator at about its rated speed. It 
should be rated at about 1)4 to 1J4 times the 
generator capacity since it has to take care of its 
own and the generators losses. 

An a.c. supply with a filter is usually cheaper 
than the motor-generator set. However, a motor- 
generator of the right size will save the expense of 
big filters for the rectifier. A small filter to take 
out the commutator ripple is all that is necessary. 
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The motor-generator set is mechanicaliy nois} r , 
which makes it unsuitcd to some jobs. However, 
it is usually very convenient if one has the ready 
money to spcnd on power-supply equipment. 

A dynamotor is simply a double-armature 
machine with a common shunt field, running on 
one winding as a motor usually driven from a six- 
or twelve-volt storage battery. The high-voltage 
winding delivers several hundred volts to the 
plates of the transmitting tubes. With respect to 
ripple it is much the same as the generator but its 
voltage regulation is generally poorer. 

THE RECTIFIER-FILTER SYSTEMS 

Assuming that altemating-current power is 
available at 110 or 220 volts, a very effective 
high-voltage supply System can be built up from 
a high-voltage transformer, a rectifier System and 
a filter. The details of the transformer and the 
filter are to be given complete treatment later in 
the chapter and for the moment we will limit the 
discussion to the rectifier. 

An understanding of how a rectifier functions 
may be obtained by studying the diagram. At (1) 
is a typical a.c. wave, in which the polarity of the 



FUNDAMENT AL RECTIFIER CIRCUITS 

At (/) is the concentional repre/entation of the a.c. tcare; 
(£) shows a half-wave rectifier; at (5) is the futl-wave center-tap 
syelem; and (4) w the “ bridge ” rectifier. The output wave 
form with each type of rectifier is shown at the right. 

current and voltage goes through a complete 
reversal once each cycle. The object of rectifica- 


tion is to transform this wave into one in wliich 
the polarity is always the same, although the 
amplitude of the current and voltage may vary 
continually. At (2) we have the secondary of a 
power transformer connected to a single rectifier 
element, represented by the arrow and dash en- 
closed in the circle. The rectifier is assumed to be 
“ perfect, ” that is, current can only flow through 
it in one direction, from the arrow to the plate. 
lts resistance to flow of current in that direction is 
zero, but for current of opposite polarity its re¬ 
sistance is infmite. Then during the period while 
the upper end of the transformcr winding is 
positive, corresponding to A in (1), current can 
flow to the load unimpeded. Whcn the current 
reverses, however, as at (1) B, it cannot pass 
through the rectifier, and consequently nothing 
flows to the load. The drawing shows how the 
output from the transformer and rectifier looks. 
Only one-half of each cycle is useful in furnishing 
power to the load, and this arrangement is known 
as a “ half-wave” rectifier System. 

In order to utilize the remaining half of the 
wave, two schemes have been devised. At (3) is 
shown the “fuil-wave center-tap” rectifier, so 
called because the transformer secondary winding 
must consist of two equal parts with a connection 
brought out from the center. In (3), when the 
upper end of the winding is positive, current can 
flow through rectifier No. 1 to the load; this cur¬ 
rent cannot pass through rectifier No. 2 because 
its resLstance is infinite to current coming from 
that direction. The circuit is completcd through 
the transformer center-tap. At the sairio time the 
lowcr end of the winding is negative and no cur¬ 
rent can flow through rectifier No. 2. When the 
current reverees, however, the upper end of the 
winding is negativo and no current can flow 
through rectifier No. 1, while the lower end is 
positive and therefore rectifier No. 2 passes 
current to the load, the return connection again 
being the ceuter-tap. The resulting wave shape is 
again shown at the right. All of the wave has been 
utilized, and the amount of power which can be 
rcalized at the load is doubled. In order to main- 
tain the same output voltage (instantaneous, not 
average) as at (2), however, each half of the 
transforraer secondary must be wound for the 
same voltage as that fumished by the whole 
winding in (2); or, conversely, the tot al trans¬ 
former voltage with the connections shown in (3) 
must be twice the desired output voltage. 

If the transformer has no center-tap, or if the 
total voltage it fumishes is the same as the 
desired output voltage, scheme (4), known as the 
“bridge” rectifier, may be used to obtain full- 
wave recüfication. lts operation is as foliows: 
When the upper end of the winding is positive, 
current can flow through No. 2 to the load, but 
not through No. 1. On the return circuit, current 
flows through No. 3 back to the lower end of the 
transformer winding. It might be thought that 
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current would at point a flow through No. 1 in 
addition to No. 3, and at point b through No. 4 as 
well as back to the transformer secondary, since 
the current is flowing in the proper direction to 
pass through them at these points. Tliis does not 
occur, however, because these points are at a 
lower positive potential than the other sides of 
No. 1 and 4; and since current can flow only from 
a point of higher to a point of lower potential, 
these rectifiers pass no current in this case. When 
the wave re verses and the lower end of the wind¬ 
ing becomes positive, current flows tlirough No. 4 
to the load and returns through No. 1 to the up¬ 
per side of the transformer. The output wave 
shape is shown at the right. Although this system 
does not require a center-tapped transformer, and 
the voltage of the winding need only be the same 
as that desired for the load, four rectifier elements 
are required, so that the ccnter-tap may actually 
prove to be more economical, all things con- 
sidered. 


TYPES OF RECTIFIERS 

The perfect rectifier would allow current to 
flow through it in one direction without loss of 
voltage and would have no leakage; that is, it 
would perinit absolutcly no current to flow 
through it in the opposite direction. The perfect 
rectifier has not yet been built and probably 
never will be, although some of the present-day 
rectifiers approach perfection, within theiroperat- 
ing limit*, in one or more respects. Sevcral types 
of rectifiers are availablc, each ha ving its own set 
of advantages and disadvantages. The most com- 
monly used ones may be dividcd into five gcneral 
classifications: elcctrolytic or Chemical, thenni- 
onic gaseous-conduction, hot-cathode mercury- 
vapor, and mercury-arc. 

CHEMICAL RECTIFIERS 

The Chemical rectifier is perhaps the cheapest 
of all, particularly for iow-voltage installations. 
lts construction is simple, and it will give very 
satisfactory results if properly liandled. The volt¬ 
age drop and leakage are somewhat higher than 
with other types of rectifiers. The output is not 
hard to filter and this, together with its low cost, 
should recommend the Chemical rectifier to those 
using low-power outfits. 

Such a rectifier may be bulky or compact, 
depending upon the type of cell and solution used. 
With inorganic Solutions, such as borax or bi- 
carbonate of soda dissolved in water, the maxi¬ 
mum voltage per cell should not be much higher 
than 40 to 50. With organic Solutions, such as the 
one to be described later, the voltage per cell 
may be 160. 

INORGANIC SOLUTION RECTIFIER 

One type of cell is shown in the drawing. A 
jelly glass or preserve jar holds the solution, and 
the electrodes are usually lead and aluminum 


strips. The size of the electrodes is determined by 
the current which the rectifier must pass. A 
current density of 50 to 100 inilliamperes per 
square inch of immersed aluminum surfaco should 
be used. For best results the elements and the com- 



TY tl CAL CHEMICAL RECTIFIER CELLS 

l>onents of the solution should be as nearly 
chemically pure as possible, and matcrial of this 
sort is sometimes hard to obtain. Other disad- 
vantages are that the rectifier must be formed 
initially, and reforming is necessary if it is al- 
lowed to remnin idle for any length of time; water 
evaporates from the solution and must be re- 
placed at more or less frequent intervals; and 
the solution sometimes creeps and makes a 
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CHEMICAL RECTIFIER CIRCUITS 

One jar should be used for every f,0 or 50 volts furnished 
by the transformer with Solutions of borax or bicarbonate of 
soda. A transformer whose voltage is 550 each side of center - 
tap therefore requires about 24 jars, 12 on each side. With the 
bridge arrangement, two sets of jars are across the total trans- 
fortner voltage, and although this voltage is cut in half for the 
same d.c. output voltage, the nutnber of jars required reniains 
the same, i.e., 24 jars will be necessary for a 550-volt trans¬ 
former. 

messy job. Electrieally, however, it is entirely 
adequate for the purpose when properly built. 
The connections for both the center-tap and 
bridge rectifier circuits are shown. 

In designing a Chemical rectifier one must be 
sure to use sufficiently large jars to prevent undue 
heating of the solution. A dilute solution (K 
oz. to a gallon of water) of sodium bicarbonate 
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(baking soda) gives good results with low cost. 
The use of borax requires a saturated solution. 
A layer of transformer oil on top can be used to 
reduce evaporation. lf baking soda is used a heavy 
white precipitate will form at the aluminum 
electrode and will settle to the bottom. As this 
does not appear after the aluminum is formed, 
an old solution can be used for forming and the 
eleetrodes put into a clean solution after they 
are formed. Lead and iron work well as auxiliary 
electrodes with a borax solution or with the dilute 
baking-soda solutiou. 

An example may help. We have two Type 
’lO’s that normally take 45 m.a. each, making a 
total of 00 m.a. The transformer gives 550 volts 
on each side of the center-tap. Assuming 110 
m.a. maximum load, 2 sq.in. of aluminum must be 
immersed in cach jar to carry the current. Al- 
Iowing 50 volts per ccll, 11 jars are necessary for 
each leg of the rectifier (upper diagram). Twelve 
jars should be used to give the neeessary 10% 
factor of safety. In ealculating the total area of 
aluminum electrode, include both sides of the 
plate. For instance, in this exaraple if the elcc- 
trode is a piece of sheet aluminum one inch wide, 
the length of the strip immersed in the solution 
should be one inch, since both sides added to- 
gether will give 2 sq.in. The size of the lead elec¬ 
trode is not critical but a good rule is to make it 
the same size as the aluminum clcctrode. 

The rectifying action of the lead-aluminum 
cell depends upon the formation of a rectifying 
film by electro-chemieal action on the aluminum 
electrode when currcnt is sent through the cell. 
Special care must be used in first forming an 
elcctrolytic reetifier, espeeially if the cells are 
formed in series across a liigh-voltage transformer. 
When the circuit is elosed it is almost a dead 
short-circuit aeross the transformer secondary, 
and the current will be quitc high until the film 
is partially forrned. The unformed cclls are not 
able to rectify effectively and so act as a short- 
circuit across the high voltage winding. If fuses 



VORMING THE ELECTROLYTIC RECTIFIER 

More lamps are screu-ed in as rectifier forms. When nearly 
formed, the lamp bank may be bridged by a wire. If there is 
appreciable heatino , cut off the forming current until rectifier 
is again cool, 

do not blow, the transformer probably will burn 
up. A resistance or bank of lamps should be 
placed in series with the input to the plate 


transformer. Putting lamps in series limits the 
transformer load to one it can stand. As the rec¬ 
tifier begins to form, the series lamps get dimmer 
and larger lamps or more of thern can be used 
until the rectifier will withstand the full voltage. 

The maximum current density should not be 
exceeded by the normal operating density. The 
jars must not be allo wed to heat, as the film on 
the aluminum plates begins to break down at 
about 120° F. If there is sparkling the rate must 
be reduced, as the film on the alurainum will 
be destroyed as fast as it is made. A well-formed 
aluminum electrode will be smooth and have a 
thin dull white surface. After several hours of 
forming the rectifier will keep in condition with 
occasional use. There should be no fireworks or 
scintillating sparks on the plates. That is a sign 
of too much voltage per jar and means that some 
other “dead” cells are not working. Each plate 
should have a uniform phosphorescent glow. A 
dark cell inay be working. If there is enough volt¬ 
age the phosphoresccnce will prove it is working. 
The currcnt-carrying capacity of electrolytic 
rectifiers seems to be limited mainly by the heat- 
ing in the cells. 

When a large filter is used there is a “back- 
voltage” or counter electromotive force from 
the charge left in the filter condensers which has 
an effect in the rectificr circuit as soon as the kcy 
is up. This voltage is applicd to the rectifier at 
the sarae time the transformer is applying high 
voltage altemating current to it. This may make 
the voltage-per-jar too high so that some of the 
aluminum films break down, sparking and mak¬ 
ing a “noisc” that does not filter out easily. 
A few more jars added to a rectifier usually will 
cure this trouble permanently. The transformcr 
voltage that causes break-down is always the 
“peak” of the a.c. cycle, which is nearly one and 
one-half times the effective value of voltage at 
which a.c. circuits are rated. 

OKGANIC 80LÜT10N’ RECTIFIER 

A better type of Chemical rectifier can be made 
with an organic solution. A good form of ccll 
construction is shown in the drawing. The alumi¬ 
num electrode is No. 14 pure aluminum wire, 
commercially known as ‘rcctificr metal,” which 
has a surface area of 0.201 sq. in. per inch of 
length. The current density for this type of cell 
should be not less than 50 m.a. per sq. in. of 
aluminum surface immersed in the solution. In a 
cell which is to pass a load current of 100 m.a., 
the length of wire will be such as to give a surface 
area of something less than 2 sq. in. A length of 
9 inches will be about right in this case. The inert 
electrode is a carbon rod about 4 inches in length, 
taken from an old “B" battery cell and thor- 
oughly cleaned in boiling water. With the 
organic solution used in this cell, carbon gives 
better results than the lead or iron used with 
mineral Solutions. 
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The solution should be made up in the follow- 
ing proportions: 

Ammonium citrate. 425 gms. 

Citric acid. 368 gms. 

Ammonium phosphate. 150 gms. 

Potassium citrate. 8 gms. 

Di8tilled water. 1000 gms. (cc.) 

It is advisable to have the solution mixed by 
the druggist when the materials are purchased. 
A cell of the type pictured (the test tube is 6 in. 
long and % in. in diameter) will take about 20 



A DETTER TYPE OP RECTIPIER CELL 

The active electrode is No. 14 pure aluminum xcire and the 
inert electrode is the carbon rod fröm an old " B"-battcry cell. 
Twentj of these cells in a bridge will rectify 760 volts a.c. 
(r.m.e.) and deliver at least 100 ma. for a pair Type '10 
tubes. 

cc. of solution. The safe operating voltage per 
cell may be as high as 160 volts (r.m.s.) so long as 



A COMPLETE RECTIPIER FOR 750 VOLTS 

The organic-solution type of cell is used. The photograph 
shows hou) compact the whole asaembly may be made. 


the temperature is kept below 120° F. An or- 
ganic solution will last much longcr than simple 


borax or baking-soda Solutions, so that changes of 
solution are less frequently required. The photo¬ 
graph of a completed 20-cell rectifier shows how 
well such cells lend themselves to compact con- 
8truction. Either the bridge or center-tap con- 
nection may be used, the aluminum electrode 
being positive and the carbon negative. 

THERMIONIC RECTIFIERS 

Thermionic tube rectifiers, such as the Type 
’80 and ’81, are now generally used only for the 
lower voltages. They have been displaced at 

♦ 
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FULL-WAVE RECTIFICATION WITII THERMI¬ 
ONIC OR MERCURY-VAPOR TUBES 

higher voltages by the more efficiënt mercury- 
vapor rectifiers. However, like the Chemical 
rectifier, they are entirely suitable for low-power 
work and in many respects constitute the most 
dcsirable rectifier for sets employing a Type T0 
tube or those of lower voltage rating. A Type '81 
rectifier will pass 85 milliamperes. With a pair 
of tubes in a full-wave circuit, the allowable 
current is 170 m a. 



fi> Filter 


CONNECTIONS USED WITH A TYPE '80 TUBE 

The connections for a full-wave rectifier using 
Type ’81 tubes are shown in the diagram. The 
half-wave rectifier circuit requires only one tube, 

tapped, but since the output has only half as 
many “humps” per second as with a full-wave 
rectifier, it is more difficult to filter. Thermionic 
tubes are not recommended for use in a bridge 
rectifier, because their high resistance and lack of 
close uniformity prevent the tubes from dividing 
the load properly. 

The Type ’SO tube is designed for lower volt¬ 
ages, and in itself is a full-w r ave rectifier. The 
applied voltage should not be greater than about 
400 per plate, and the tube will pass 125 m.a. It is 
thus suitable for sets employing a Type TO or 
smaller tube where the voltage required is not 
over 400. The connections of the Type '80 tube in 
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a fuil-wave rectifier circuit are shown in a dia¬ 
gram. This tube should not be used when the 
power transformer furnishes more than 400 volts 
each side of the center-tap. 

Thermionic rectifiers are very easily installed, 
are compact, noiseless in operation, require no 
particular attention, and will last a long time 
with reasonable use. Their cost is comparatively 
low, and they can be obtained at almost any 
radio store. The voltage drop through them is not 
so high as to present any particular difficulty with 
an amateur transmitter, and is of about the same 
order as the drop in a good Chemical rectifier. 
They are not as good in this respect, however, as 
the more expensive hot-cathode mercury-vapor 
rectifiers. 

QASEOUS-CONDUCTION RECTIFIERS 

Gaseous-conduction rectifiers, such as the 
Raytheon BH, can be used in transmitters em- 
ploying a receiving tube as the oscillator, or for 
the low-power stages of an oscillator-amplifier 
transmitter where the voltage required is not 
more than about 300. At the present time these 
rectifiers are not manufactured for higher volt- 



A TYPICAL HOT-CATHODE MERCURY-VAPOR 
RECTIFIER TUBE 

ages. Since the tube has no filament, it is un- 
necessary to have an extra winding on the power 
transformer for rectifier tube filaments. In the 
field where such a rectifier can be employed, the 
other advantages are the same as those of 
thermionic rectifiers. 

HOT-CATHODE MERCURY-VAPOR RECTIFIERS 
Mercury-vapor rectifier tubes such as the 
Type ’66, '72 and Rectobulbs are intended for all 
voltages up to about 3500, depending upon the 
kind of rectifier circuit used. They are, therefore, 
the tubes to use with sets employing Type ’03-A, 
Type '52 and Type '04-A tubes. The ratings on 
these rectifiers are somewhat different from those 
of thermionic rectifiers. With a thermionic recti¬ 


fier, the voltage which the tube will stand is 
limited almost entirely by the insulation in the 
tube itself, particularly between the wires in the 
glass stem. This is not the case, however, with 



A BRIDGE RECTIFIER WITH MERCURY-VAPOR 

TUBES 

This arrangement ie used when the power transformer has 
no center-tap, or when the d.c. voltage required is more than 
2000. Four tubes and three separate filament winding» are 
necessary. 

mercury-vapor rectifiers, because as the voltage 
is increased beyond a certain critical value, known 
as the “arc-back” voltage, a heavy current will 
flow in the opposite direction and ruin the tube. 
The maximum current which the tube can safely 
pass is limited by the filament emission. For these 



TWO MERCURY-VAPOR TUBES IN A FULL-WAVE 

CIRCUIT 

WUh condenser input to the filter, the peak current through 
each tube is approximately three times the average output cur¬ 
rent from the two tubes. This filter arrangement should be used 
where the output voltage is relatively high and the output current 

*3 low. 

reasons, the tubes are rated at “ maximum inverse 
peak voltage” and “peak current.” The inverse 
peak voltage is the highest voltage which the 
tube can stand, applied in the opposite direction 
to normal current flow. The term “peak current” 
is self-explanatory. 

The inverse peak voltage is the peak voltage 
fumished by the transformer, and in the case of a 
pure sine wave will be 1.41 times the lotal voltage 
across the transformer terminals. For instance, 
with a full-wave rectifier using a center-tapped 
transformer, if we assume that the transformer 
gives 1500 volts on each side of the center-tap, 
the total secondary voltage will bc 3000, and the 
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inverse peak voltage which each rectifier tube 
will have to stand will be 3000X1.41, or 4230 
volts. The maximum safe lotal transformer 
voltage for tubes with a 5000-volt inverse peak 


center-tap rectification. Hot-cathode mercury- 
vapor rectifiers lend themselves very well to the 
bridge arrangement, because the internal drop is 
small and the tubes match up well. The drop is 


TUBE RECTIFIERS 


Tube 

Fil. 

Volts 

Fil. 

Arnps. 

Max. Voltage 
per plate 
(A .C. r.m.s.) 

Max. MUIiamps. 
per plaie 
(A.C . r.m.s.) 

Red. 

Type '80 

5 0 

2.0 

400 

110 (total) 

Fu 11-Wave 




350 

125 

ii 

“ \81 

7.5 

1.25 

750 

85 

Half-Wave 

“ '66 

2.5 

5.0 

5000 (inverse peak) 

600 (peak) 

a 

“ 72 

5.0 

10.0 

5000 44 

2500 41 

u 

Rectobulb 






Type R3 

10.0 


3000 

250 

u 

41 RS1 

7.5 


750 

150 

it 


rating is 3.500 volts. The peak current depends 
upon the type of filter einployed or, more particu- 
larly, is determined by the layout of the input side 
of the filter. If a 2-ufd. or larger condensor is con- 
nected directly across the rectifier output, the 
peak current through each tube is three times the 
load current (assuming two tubes in the rectifier). 
In other words, a load of 200 m.a. will mean a 
peak current of f>00 m.a. through each tube, which 
is the maximum safe current for a Type ’66. If an 
inductance of 10 henrys or more is connected 
between the rectifier and the first filter condenser, 
the factor drops to 1.5. Under these conditions, 
however, the voltage is not as high as with a 



IN TUIS CIRCUIT ARRANGEMENT TUE FILTER 
INPUT IS THROUGH A CHOKE 
I/ere the peak current through each tube is only approxi- 
malely one and a half times the average output current oblained 
from both tubes. A sacrifice in output voltage results. though, 
and this tgpe of filter should be emploged in cases tchere the 
output voltage mag be low bui where high output current is 
necessary. 


condenser across the rectifier without a choke in 
series. The explanatory diagrams will make this 
clearer. 

The connections for these tubes are shown in 
the diagrams. The inverse peak voltage with 
either the center-tap or bridge arrangement is the 
same (total transformer voltage times 1.41) so 
that the bridge connection will give approxi- 
mately twice the d.c. voltage obtainable with 


only about 15 volts regardless of the current 
through the tube. 

A table of reet ifier-fil ter arrangements for use 
with various transmitting tubes is given. From 
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TUE ABOVE TABLE INDICATES a suilable rectifier 
and filter arrangement for transmitters employing six dif¬ 
ferent types of tubes commonly used by amateurs. 


this table it will be possible to obtain sufficiënt 
information to plan a plate-suppiy sj'stem using 
mercury-vapor rectifiers for any of the trans- 
mitters prcviously described. 

In building up a piate-supply unit employing 
tubes of this type it should bc remembered that 
the filament current is quite high. Not all tube 
sockets are suitable for currents greater than one 
or two amperes. Foor contact at the filament 
prongs, overheating of the connections and possi- 
blc tube damage are to be avoided. Thercfore the 
socket should be selected with care. A further im¬ 
portant point to watch is the filament voltage 
at which the tubes operate. Satisfactory service 
and normal life are obtained only when the fila¬ 
ment is held at the rated voltage. 
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In the mercury-vapor tubes having an exposed 
filament it is necessary to apply the filament 
voltage 20 or 30 seconds bef ore the plate voltage, 
to permit the filaments to come up to their nor- 
mal temperature before operation starts. In the 
case of the heater-type tubes a much longer de- 
lay is necessary bet ween the appiication of the 
filament and the plate voltage because the cathode 
is heated indirectly. In actual operation of the 
station this delay would be a decided disadvan- 
tage and general practice is now to leave the 
rectifier filaments running continuously during 
periods when the station is being operated. 

MEKCÜRY-ARC RECTIFIERS 

For high-powered amateur transmitters a 
popular rectifier is the mercury are. Such rectifiers 
will handle over six thousand volts if necessary 
and are capable of withstanding very much higher 
inverse peak voltages and peak currents than the 
smaller types of mercury-vapor tubes available 
to amateurs. 

The efficiency of such rectifiers is very high, 
since drop in plate potential within the tube is 
only about 15 volts as in the case of the hot- 
cathode mercury-vapor tubes. The overall effi¬ 
ciency of course is lowered an amount depending 
on the “keep-alive” circuit used and the in- 
stantaneous load values on the tube. Mercury-arc 
rectifiers are easy to filter, too. The device used 
for keeping the hot-spot on the mercury pool and 
the inductance for keeping the tube ojjerating 
stably will be of most interest. 

A “ keep-alive ” circuit is necessary in using this 
rectifier with amateur transmitting sets for tele- 
graph work. An auxiliary electrode near the base 
of the tube is ordinarily provided for usc in start- 
ing the are by an iuitiai flash on the main pool — 
and this start in g are is kept in operation continu- 
ously by “ keep-alive ” circuits so that the tube 
will be kept filled with mercury vapor even when 
the key is up as in intermittent telegraph work. 
The auxiliary and maiu mercury pools are con- 
nected through an inductance coil (to steady the 
keep-alive current and prevent the are from going 
out) and a rectifier, to a source of low-voltage 
altemating current (about 50 volts on either side 
of the center-tap). Tungar or Rectigon tubes 
such as are used in low-voltage battery chargers 
can be used or, lacking these, an electrolytic 
rectifier made up in two half-gallon battery jars 
wili prove very satisfactory. In operating the 
tube the glass next to the keep-alive are gets hot 
so that one should take the prccaution of mount- 
ing the mercury-arc tube in an oil bath to a level 
somewhat above the mercury pools to protect the 
glass. Ü8e light gas-engine oil of any kind con- 
venient for cooling purposes. 

The transformer supplying the “keep-alive” 
circuit must be well insulated because, just as in 
the case of the filament-heating transformer for 
tube rectifiers, the filament circuit of the rectifier 


is at plate potential above ground. If no one-to- 
one ratio transformer with a ccnter-tapped sec- 
ondary is available for the keep-alive circuit, a 50- 
volt supply can be used with four large Chemical 
rectifier iars connected in a bridge arrangement. 

The choke can be built easily if a spare trans¬ 
former winding of the necessary inductance is not 
available. Some resistance in series with the choke 
will help in limiting the current used in the “keep- 
alive” circuit to a value which will just keep the 
are operating stably, preventing the wasting of 
power and getting away from the danger of over- 


nov. 
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CIRCUIT POR MERCURY-ARC RECTIFJER 
Connections for the keep-alive circuit are also shoxor. 


heating the glass at the auxiliary electrode. One 
amateur used a choke having about 800 turns of 
No. 18 or No. 20 wire wound on a closed core 1 14" 
square (cross-section). The primary of some 
transformer in alinost every experimenter’s “junk 
box” will bc found to serve in an emergency. 
The voltage used and the necessary adjustments 
are not critical. About 2 amperes “keep-alive” 
current is necessary for stability. 

The connections of the mercury-arc rectifier in 
transmitting circuits are just the same as those 
of any of the other rectifiers. The diagram shows 
a typical arrangement. Most amateurs use the 
small 110-volt 10-ampere tubes successfully. 
So many styles and varieties of tubes are avail- 
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able that we cannot be too specific regarding any current in the circuit leading to the auxiliary 
particular rectifier tube. In general, the tubes are electrode. A stor&ge battery energizes the power 
not critical and a little careful experimenting will and keying relays. When the switch closes the 

circuit to relay W, the power trans- 
former P and the Tungar rectifier are 
connected to the 110-volt mains. The 
circuit through the solenoid being 
closed, the current goes through the 
solenoid windings, pulling down one end 
of the rod and tipping the tube. The 
rnercury flows over, covering both 
lower electrodes and allo win g current 
to flow in the keep-alive circuit. This 
energizes the reversed relay, breaking 
the solenoid circuit so the spring can 
pull the tul>e into an upright position, 
striking an are as it does so. 

DESIGNING THE FILTER 

Once the type of rectifier has been 
decided upon, the next problem to be 
considered is the filter. The purpose of 
the filter is simply to smooth out the 
A PRACTICAL MERCURY-ARC INSTALLATION ‘ humps' in the rectified a.c. 80 that the 

Note the frameuork supportino the tube and the solenoid used Jor Uiting voltage applied to the transmitting 
it by remote control. tubes will be continuous and have no 

“ripple.” Asexplained when the action 
enable you to get one going at your station. of rectifiers was being considered, the rectifier 

In handling the tubes, remember that rnercury output voltage is continually changing in value 

is heavy and it must be poured carefully to pre- from zero to maximum and back to zero again, 

vent cracking the glass. If a tube is defective due repeating these altemations at a rate which 

to a poor vacuum it will not operate. A 



tube having a good vacuum will give out 
a clicking sound when the rnercury is 
shaken about carefully so that it splashes 
a little. If there is much air in a tube the 
rnercury will oxidize on trying to start 
the are. In mounting the rectifier tubes 
the glass should be clamped so that there 
is no mechanical strain on it or it is al- 
most sure to fracture after a few hours 
of operation. 

In one typical amateur installation 
the mercury-arc rectifier tube is mounted 
with the oil jar in a wooden frame and 
remote-controlled by the arrangement 
shown in the photograph and diagram. 
The tube with its frame is pivoted on a 
line through the center of gravity (point 
A in the circuit diagram) in a second 
larger wooden support. A rod B is fastened 
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THE WIRING OF THE MERCURY-ARC INSTALLATION 


to the frame of the tube aa shown acoiled ore « b u «« of a ranoulv- 

spring pulling down on one end of the rod C ontrolled solenoid. 


and an iron solenoid armature of cylin- 
drical shape arranged on the other end of the 
rod so that when the coil of wire (solenoid) around 
the armature is energized by the closing of the 
proper relay, the magnetic pull will tilt the tube. 
The low-voltage rectifier circuit supplies the cur¬ 
rent for operating the solenoid. In the keep-alive 
circuit is a reverse-connected relay, the contacts 
of which are held closed whenever there is no 


depends on the a.c. supply frequency and the type 
of rectifier; that is, whether half-wave or full- 
wave. 

Many transmitters will exhibit the characteris- 
tic which has been aptly termed “ wobbulation ” 
when the plate-supply voltage is varied. This 
means that the frequency of oscillation is 
dependent on the value of plate voltage to some 
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extent, and if the plate voltage varies rapidly, as 
it does when no smoothing filter is used, the trans- 
mitter frequency will wobble back and forth 
many tiraes per second, resulting in a mushy 
note and a broad wave. Such sigoals are highly 
undesirable, since they occupy many times the 
room in the frequency spectrum that a steady 
signal will, and create much unnecessary inter- 
ference. Such a transmitter characteristic is not 
lolerated uruler the U. S. Government amateur 
regulations. If the transmitter is not entirely free 
from “wobbulation” the plate supply must be 
one which is entirely steady and free from ripple. 

Practicallv all self-excited transmitters will 
have some “wobbulation” although by good de¬ 
sign it can be reduced to a minimum. In the great 
majority of cases, the ouly transmitters which are 
certain to be steady enough to allow the use of 
a.c. or uüfiltered rectified a.c. on the platcs are 
those wliich are crystal-controlled, although not 
all crystal-controlled transmitters are entirely 
free from “wobbulation.” A good filter will be 
required for the plate supply with all but a smal! 
percentage of amateur transmitters. 

Filters may take a variety of forms, although 
those used for plate-supply work have been 
pretty generally reduced to one or two simple 
combinations. Condensors and iron-core choke 
coils of different values connected in various cir¬ 
cuits will provide the neccssary smoothing effect. 
The amount of inductanee and capaeity to use 
and the best ways of connccting fchem will dopend 
on the particular problem in hand. 

Actual tests on plate-supply filters indicate 
that the first condensor — the one next to the 
rectifier — has the greatest effect on the d.c. 
voltage output and regulatiou. In gcncral, the 
larger its capacity, the higher will be the output 
voltage and the bet ter will be the regulation, but 
there seems to be uo particular advantage in in- 
creasing the capacity beyond 2 ;ffd. The second 
filter condenser has less effect on the voltage and 
regulation, but has a very noticeable inlluence on 
the ripple, and the larger its capacity the less will 
bc the ripple voltage passed through. Herc again, 
tests indicate that there is no important ad¬ 
vantage gained by using a capacity larger than 2 
to 4 /ffd. The chief function of the last condenser 
in a 2-section filter (such as the first three combi¬ 
nations in the diagram) seems to be to act as a 
reservoir to supply momcntarily large demands 
on the plate-supply system, and the larger its 
capacity the better will be the tone quality of a 
receiver plate supply or the modulation in the 
case of a ’phone transmitter supply. For c.w. 
work this is a comparatively minor consideration 
and the 8 or more jffd. ordinarily used for audio- 
frequeney work can be reduced to 2 ufd. or less 
without any deleterious effect. These tests were 
based on full-wave rectification with 60-cycle 
supply, and would require sorne modification for 
lower frequencies, since more filter is necessary 


with lower supply frequencies. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the various condensors do 
not have clean-cut distinctions in their functions 
but that these functions are more or less inter- 
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SOME DIFFERENT FILTER COM lil NA ITO NS 
The two-seetion filters (with two choke* and three condensers) 
will fjive more complete smoothino than the "brute farce" 
filter al (/,). but the latter m usually sufficiënt for most amateur 
pur poses. The builder should start with the sim pier filters and 
increate both inductance and capacity uniil the monitor in - 
dicates that the note is pure and steady. For ’phone work (/) 
or ( 2 ) will (jive best results. The capacity of the last condenser 
should be increascd to S or more pfd. to improie the quality of 
modulation. 


mingled, and a change in any part of the filter 
will affect all three. 

The “brute-force” filter — Circuit (4) in the 
diagram — is a good arrangement for general 
amateur work. Actual experience with it shows 
that it is capable of giving excellent results if the 
transrnitter is carefully adjusted. 

The more elaborate filter combinations will be 
fouud better if “wobbulation” is bad, or for 
'phone transmitters. The quality of voice trans- 
mission will be improved as the size of the last 
filter condenser is increased. Circuit (1) will be 
found excellent for a ’phone transmitter if the 
capacity of the third condenser is made 8 /xfd. or 
more. 

As the ripple frequency is lowered, more filter 
will be necessary to give a fixed degree of smooth¬ 
ing. The amount of both inductance and capacity 
required is, roughly, inversely proportional to the 
ripple frequency. It is well to experiment a little 
with the filter, after ha ving first made the trans- 
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mitter as free from “ wobbulation” as possible, 
by checking the character of the signals in the 
monitor. Careful adjustment of the transmitter 
is sure to save money in filter condensers and 
chokes. 

FILTER CONDENSERS 

Aaide from tubes, there is probably no other 
item in an amateur transmitter which requires 
more frequent replacement than the filter con- 
denser. This is not usually the fault of the 
condenser manufacturer but is more often caused 
by the failure of the amateur himself to take into 
account the conditions under which the condenser 
must work. 

Manufacturers have generally adopted the 
practice of rating condensers at their maximum 
d.c. working voltage. This is not the a.c. effective 
voltage supplied by a transformer. The peak 
transformer voltage will be 1.41 times the rated 
voltage, provided the wave form is of sine shape. 



ELECTROLYTIC FILTER CONDENSERS 

The container ia the negativo electrode, the posilive electrode 
being immersed in the solution inside. This type of condenser 
ia made in large-capacity units which occupy a smalt space, 
but cannot be operated at high voltages unless seceral condensers 
are connected in series. 

I f often happens that the wave form is consider- 
ably distorted by the time a transformer at the 
end of a long line is reached, and the peak may 
very readily be higher than this value. A fairly 
good working rule to follow is that the filter con¬ 
densers should be rated to stand at least 50% 
more voltage than the transformer secondary 
gives. In the case of a full-wave rectifier working 
from a center-tapped transformer winding, only 
the voltage on each side of the center-tap is con- 
sidered, because so far as the filter condensers 
are concerned, the tw T o halves of the transformer 
are in parallel. 

As an example, a filter condenser to work with 
a transformer giving 550 volts each side of the 
center-tap should be rated to stand 1.5 times 550, 


or 825 volts. The Standard safe voltage rating 
nearest to this is 1000, and 1000-volt condensers 
are therefore the size to use. Similarly a trans¬ 
former giving 1500 volts each side of the center- 
tap would require condensers rated at 2250 volts, 
and a 2000-volt transformer will necessitate the 
use of 3000-volt condensers. 

Failure to observe this rule in buying filter 
condensers is almost sure to result in very short 
condenser life. It is therefore well to invest a lit- 
tle more money in adequately-rated condensers 
in the beginning and obviate the necessity for 
replacement later on. 

There are two types of condensers now gener¬ 
ally available, electrolytic (d.c. only) and paper 
(a.c. or d.c.). For d.c. voltages of 1000 or less, the 
electrolytic condensers are cheaper per micro- 
farad than the paper type. However, since 
electrolytic condensers are not made to stand 



CA) (B) 


NOW ELECTROLYTIC CONDENSERS MA Y BE USED 

IN SERIES 

for high voltage. The purpose of the resislor in (A) is to 
equalize the voltages across the condenser and thus prevent 
breakdown of a condenser which rnight take more than its 
share of the lood. In ( B ) an extra condenser is used in the 
string so that all condensers will work at voltages well within 
their ratings, thus obviating the necessity for equalizing resistors. 

voltages much higher than 500 per unit, it is 
necessary to use the proper number of them in 
series for higher voltages, so that the difference in 
cost for voltages over 1000 is small. 

The leakage current with electrolytic condens¬ 
ers is much higher than is the case with good 
paper condensers; but on the other hand, if the 
voltage rating is exceeded, the electrolytic con¬ 
densers will not puncture, but simply allow more 
leakage current to pass. The usefulness of the 
condenser is not impaired, although the capacity 
drops off rapidly as the rated voltage is exceeded. 
With paper condensers the punctured section is 
useless and must be replaced by a new one. 

If electrolytic condensers are to be used with a 
high-voltage rectifier, or if paper condensers of 
lower voltage rating than that desired are avail¬ 
able, they may be connected in series or series- 
parallel and made to operate safely. For instance, 
two 1000-volt condensers connected in series will 
work satisfactorily on 2000 volts if they both 
have the same capacity. The resultant capacity, 
however, will be only half that of a single con¬ 
denser. Condensers which do not have the same 
capacity rating should not be connected in series 
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because the voltage will not divide evenly across 
them, the smaller condenser always taking the 
larger share of the voltage. To insure equal diVi¬ 
sion of voltage drop across condensers in series, it 
is advisable to connect resistors across each sec- 
tion. Groups of condensers in series may be 
connected in parallel to increase the tot al capac- 
ity of the bank. 

FILTER CHOKES 

Manufacturers’ ratings on filter chokes are 
of ten confusing because the inductance of the 
choke varies greatly with the amount of d.c. 
Howing in the winding, and it has not been the 
practice to state whether the inductance measure- 
ments were made with the rated d.c. flowing; or 
whether the rated current is simply the maximum 
which the winding can safely carry, and the 
inductance is measured with a.c. only. A choke 
which is rated at 30 henries with no d.c. flowing 
in the windings can very easily drop to 10 henries 
or less with a current which does not tax the 
capacity of the wire. 

Good chokes are made with air-gaps at some 
point in the core. This prevents magnetic satura- 
tion of the core, and -at the same time reduces the 
inductance of the choke, but under load condi- 
tions it is quitc possible that the inductance will 
be higher with a choke which has an air-gap of 
proper size than would be the case with a choke 
of much higher “a.c. inductance” with no air- 
gap. This point should be kept in mind in select- 
ing a manufactured choke, or in building one at 
home. 

The design of filter chokes of different induc¬ 
tance values for almost any type of amateur 
transmitter is covered farther on in this chapter. 

A PRACTICAL POWER SUPPLY 

Most amateurs are interested in transmitters 
using onc or two Type TO tubes, and the power 
supply unit pictured on this page will give en- 
tirely satisfactory results with such sets. It uses 
two Type '81 rectifier tubes in the full-wave 
rectifier circuit, with the “ brute-force ” filter. 
The transformer is a manufactured one supplying 
550 volts each side of the center-tap on the high- 
voltage winding, and containing two center- 
tapped 7.5-volt filament windings. One of these is 
used to heat the rectifier filaments and the other 
supplies the filaments of the Type TO tubes in the 
transmitter. 

The filter condensers are 2 ^fd. each, rated at a 
working voltage of 1000 d.c. The inductance of 
the choke is 30 henries, and the current-carrying 
capacity necessary will depend upon the number 
of tubes in the transmitter. A rating of 75 or 80 
milliamperes will be about right for a single Type 
T0, and 150 m.a. for two of them. In wiring the 
power supply care should be taken to insulate 
well the leads carrying high voltage and keep 
them away from the other wires. Otherwise no 


special precautions as to layout or wiring are 
necessary. The chart shows how the output volt- 


COMPLETE POWER SUPPLY 
For a transmitter using ons or two Type '10 tubes . 

age can be expected to vary with different load 
currents. 

SMALL TRANSFORMERS 

A transformer is a device for changing electrical 
power at one voltage and current to power at an- 


CIRCUIT DIAGRAM OF THE POWER SUPPLY 
T — Power trans for mer. Should have a center-tap peil 1100 - 
tolt winding and two 7.5-volt center-tapped filament 
windings. 

C — 2-nfd. ÏOOO-tolt (working voltage) filter condenser. 

L — 30-henry choke. Current-carrying capacity should be 
about 80 m a. for one Type '10 oscillator and 150 m.a. 
for two '10's. 

Two Type '81 rectifiers. and sockets for them, will be required. 

other voltage and current. A step-down trans¬ 
former takes its power at a high voltage and small 
current, delivering a lower voltage and more cur¬ 
rent. A step-up transformer delivers higher volt¬ 
age than it takes at its input. 

The input winding connects to the source of 
supply and is called the primary winding. The 
output connects to the load and is called the 
secondary winding. Any transformer may be used 
for either step-up or step-dowm work. To avoid 
confusion it is best to refer to the transformer 
windings as high-voltage and low-voltage wind¬ 
ings. 

Most transformers that amateurs build are for 
use on 110-volt 60-cycle supply. The number of 
turns necessary on the 110-volt winding depends 
on the goodness of the iron core used and on the 
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cross-scction through the core. Silicon steel is 
best and a flux density of about 50,000 lines per 
square inch can be used. This is the basis of the 
table of cross-sections given in this article. 

The size wire used depends on the current ex- 
pected. This will vary with the load on the 
transformer. A circular mil is the area of the 



THIS CURVE SHOWS UOW THE output rollage r artes 
03 the load current changes. Different tubes, transformer*, etc., 
frorn those actiuilly u*ed will probably change the enlues slightly. 
This curve shows why the filter condensers should be rated at 
higher voltage than the transformer gites. The output voltage 
of the transformer was actually 550, but the voltage at light 
loads is rnuch higher. 

cross-section of a wire one thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. When a small transformer is built to 
handlo a continuous load, the copper wire in the 
windings should have an area of 1500 circular 
mi Is for each ampere to becarried. For intermit- 
tent use, 1000 circular mils per ampere is permis- 
8iblc. 

The transformer uses a little energy to supply 


path fairly short and of good cross-section. This 
will keep the secondary voltage nearly constant 
under load. 

A table is given showing the best size wire and 
core to use for particular transformers. The fig- 
ures in the table refer to 60-cycle transformers. 
The design of 25-cycle transformers is similar but 
a slightly higher flux density is permissible. Be- 
cause the frequency is much low T er the cross- 
sectional area of the iron must be greater (or the 
number of tums per volt correspondingly larger). 
Otherwise the inductance of a certain nurnber of 
turns will be too low to give the required “react- 
ance” at the reduced frequency. If one builds the 
core so that its cross-section is 2.1 to 2.2 timcs tlie 
value of area worked out from the table, the same 
number turns of wire may be used in a primary 
coil for 25-cycle operation. lf the same core and 
more tums of wire are used a larger “window” 
will be needed for the extra wire and insulation. 
Increasing both the number of turns per volt and 
the cross-section of the core gives the best- 
balanced design. 

Most G0-cycle transformers will behave niccly 
on a 25-cycle supply if the applied voltage is suf¬ 
ficiënt ly reduced. Up to 52 volts at 25 cycics may 
be applied to a 110-volt 60-cycle winding without 
harm. Knowing the transformer voltage ratio, 
the output voltage will be known. The current- 
carrying capacity will be the same as at 00 cycles. 
The KVA (kilovolt-ampere) rating will be about 
half the 60-cycle value. 

DESIGNIXG A PLATE TRANSFORMER FOR TWO 7 ]^- 

W ATT TUBES 

Suppose we want to build a plate transformer 
for two Type T0 (7watt) tubes. General ama- 


Input 

(IFaf/s) 

Futl-load 

Efficiency 

Size of 

Primary Wire 

No. of 

Primary Turnt 

Turm Per 
Volt 

Cross-Section 
Throvgh Core 

50 

75% 

23 

8 

4.80 

itfxir 

75 

85% 

21 

437 

3.95 

WxlH" 

100 

90% 

20 

367 

3.33 

W'xiM" 

150 

90% 

IS 

313 

2.84 

WxlH" 

200 

90% 

17 

270 

2.45 

1 >A"xVA" 

250 

90% 

16 

248 

2.25 

VA"xVA" 

300 

90% 

15 

248 

2.25 

Wt'xVA" 

400 

90% 

14 

206 

1.S7 

2 "x2 " 

500 

95% 

13 

1S3 

1.66 

2Vs"x2 Vi" 

750 

95% 

11 

146 

1.33 

2V s "x2V s " 

1000 

95% 

10 

132 

1.20 

2'A’x2A' 

1500 

95% 

9 

109 

.99 

2%”x2 Va!' 


losses in the core and windings. Because of the 
resistance of the windings and the magnetic 
leakage paths, the voltage of the secondary may 
drop materially under load. In our filament-heat- 
ing and plate-supply transformers we can ar- 
range the windings compactly, make good solid 
joints in the core, use largo low-resistance wire in 
the windings, and keep the length of the magnetic 


teur practice is to supply two of these tubes with 
about 100 milliamperes at 500 volts. 

Thcrc will be some voltage drop in the rcctilier 
— the magnitude depending on the type of 
rectifier used — which will be compensated for to 
some extent by the filter system. Suppose a Chem¬ 
ical rectifier or Type ’Sl tubes are to be used, and 
that the filter will be the usual ‘‘brute forcc' 1 
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type. The overall loss of voltage will be not more 
than about 100 volts at 100 rails if the trans- 
former is careiully built. The secondary should 
therefore be wound for 000 volts output. 

000 voltsX-100 amperes=00 watts trans- 
former output. 

The table gives us a probable efficiency of 
about 80% for a transformer of this size. 

The number of turns in the secondary winding 
is governed by the number of turns in the primary 
and the desired secondary voltage (in this case 
000). Bef ore the number of secondary turns can 
be found out we must know how inany turns per 
volt there are in the primary. This can bc found by 
dividing the number of primary turns by the 
primary voltage and is given directly in the table. 
The number of turns for the secondary can now 
be found by multiplying this figure by the desired 
secondary voltage. As we have decided to build 
the 75-watt transformer (the one nearest the re- 
quirements of our problem) the number of second¬ 
ary turns can now be found easily (600X3.95» 
2370 turns). The size of wire to be used for the 
secondary depends on the secondary current and 
the allowable current density, and can be found 
in the same way as for the primary wire from the 
wire table given in the Appendix. For this layout, 
look for a size of wire for the secondary that will 
safely carry 100 milliamperes (.1 amp.). This is 
given in the wire tables as No. 30 BAS. lt is a 
good idea to add 3% to 5% of the nuinber of 
secondary turns to the winding to make up for 
the voltage drop that will occur at full load due 
to the transformer losses and rcgulation. (105%X 
2370= 2489 turns.) 

Ordinarily the rcctificr system rectifies both 
halves of the cycle, using a separate secondary 
winding for each half-cycle. This means that un- 
lcss the bridge rectificr connection is used, two 
2489-turn secondaries will be required. It is 
possible to use smaller wire in the secondary in 
view of the fact that each winding is passing cur¬ 
rent but half the time, but it is bet-ter to stick to 
1000 circular mils per ampere and be safe. Using 
good-sized wire will help to improve the regula- 
tion. The core specifications and the number of 
turns to use in the primary are given in the table. 

Bef ore going ahead with the construct ion it is 
necessary to figure out the opening or window 
size that will be necessary in the core to just get 
the windings on without wasting any space. The 
best thing to do is to decide on a tentative 
length of winding, making a full-size drawing of 
the transformer on a sheet of paper. From the 
wire table find out how many turns of wire per 
layer eau be put in the primary winding. I-eave at 
least J4" between the end of the winding and 
the adjacent leg of the core. Divide the total 
number of turns that will be needed in the wind¬ 
ing by the number of turns per layer to find out 
how many layers will be needed. The depth of the 
winding can next be ascertained. Be sure to allow 


Y%' between the core and the inside layer of wire 
for insulation. Allow for insulation between layers 
if there is to be any, too. Ilaving finished these 
computations, draw in the outline of the winding, 
just as it will look when finished. The depth of 
the secondary winding can be figured in the same 
way, using the same length of winding as in the 
primary. If enameled wire is used, allow’ for a 
layer of thin paper between each layer of wire. 
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HOW THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE CORE AND vVlNDINGS 
Af FECT5 THE VOLTAGE REGULATfON OF CORE TYPE 

TRANSFORMEKS 


Although enarnel-insulated wire lias the best 
space factor, single-cotton-covered enamel is best 
to use. Double-cotton covered wire can be used 
but is not so economical of space. 

\Vhen the depth of both primary and secondary 
windings lias l>een computed, their sum plus M" 
(for a factor of safety) will give the width of the 
window in the core. lf the drawing begins to look 
like l) instead of K (see the sketch showing dif¬ 
ferent arrangernents of core and windings), it will 
be necessary to try a different value for the 
length of the winding, figuring the si/.e of the 
window all over again. A transformer with a large 
core and a relatively small amount of wire is best 
from the standpoint of the amateur builder be- 
cause wire in smaller sizes is expensive while 
transformer iron is cheap. It is hard for most 
amateurs to wind many turns by hand unless a 
convenient winding jig is available. 

After a little juggling with pencil and paper, 
the design of the transformer will be complete. 
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The next step will be to obtain the materials and 
start the process of construction. 

Any kind of transformer iron or Silicon steel will 
rnake a good core. Sometimes an old power trans¬ 
former from the local junk yard or from the elec- 
tric light company can be torn down to get good 
and cheap core materials. It is not worth while to 
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A FVLL SIZE DRAWINO OF TH F. TRA ffS FORM ER 
shoulil be made ehowing the rpace to be occupied ly the * eind - 
inga and intulation. Be sure the tvindow ie larye enouyh to get 
the windings on bui do not makt it any larger than etsential or 
the regulation will be impaired. 


try to cut out core materials yourself or to use 
ordinary atove-pipe iron, as it will not lie flat. 
Laminations of about 28-gauge thickness should 
be used, as thicker iron pieces will give a large loss 
from eddy currents in the core and the heating 
will be objectionable. The iron must be carefully 
cut so that good joints can be made if the trans¬ 
former is to have passably good regulation. L- 
shaped laminations are convenient to use in 
building a transformer but separate pieces for the 
four sides can be used if they are more readily 
obtained. The method of assembling a core is 
shown in one diagram. Utree sides can be built 


Ouifme of Mnefmo* 
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HOW TO PUT A TRANSFORMER CORE TOGETHER 


up, the windings put on, and then the fourth 
leg put in place one Iamination at a time. AU 
laminations should be insulated from each other 
to prevent eddy currents flowing. If there is iron 
rust or a scale on the core material, that will serve 


the purpose very well — otherwise one side of 
each piece can be coated with thin shellac. It is 
essential that the joints in the core be well made 
and be square and even. Af ter the transformer is 
assembled, the joints can be hammered up tight 
using a block of wood bet ween the hammer and 
the core to prevent damaging the laminations. 
A cigar box with two adjacent sides knocked out 
and the cover removed will be helpful in building 
up the core evenly. When three legs are com¬ 
plet ed, the whole can l>e tied with string, clamped 
in a vise, and the legs on which the windings are 
to be slipped wound with friction tape to hold 
them firmly in place and to keep the iron from 
damaging windings and insulation. 

It is convenient to wind Mie coils on varnished 
fullerboard. At any rate the coils should be wound 
on a wooden form and if some fullerboard or 
pliable card board can be put over tliis it will 
make it easy to slip the huislied coils from the 
form to the core without mechanical in jury. The 
wires cannot get out of place when so wound and 
they are well insulated from the core besides. The 

Collo» Tape 
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wooden block should be slightly larger than the 
leg of the core on which the winding is to be put 
and it should be a few inches longer than the 
winding. The block must be smooth and of just 
the right size. Several pieces fastened with email 
screws at the ends will make a form which eau be 
easüy taken apart when the winding is fmished. 

Diagrams suggesting ways of starting the 
winding, finishing the winding and bringing out 
taps are shown. If a lathe is not available for 
holding and rotating the form, a bicycle, grinder, 
sewing machine or hand drill clamped in a vise 
can be adapted for the purpose. For secondary 
windings of many tums, a revolution-counter 
should Ik* used to make the work easy and to 
insure the right numher of tums. It is exasperat- 
ing to lose track of the number of turns when a 
winding is nearly finish ed. 

If a solid block is used as a winding form, a 
laycr of string should be wound over the form 
bef ore the wire is put on. The ends of the string 
are fastened to tacks and this string can be re¬ 
moved as soon as the winding is finished, to leave 
room for slipping the winding ofi the form. The 
fullerboard, some thin fiber or heavy fish-paper 
goes over this string, serving as a permanent 
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support for the winding and as insulation from 
the core. In high-voltage windings, some layers 
of Empire cloth (varnished cambric) should be 
included in addition, and if a transformer to give 
very high voltage is built a micarta banier will be 
necessary. 

The winding itself is quite simple. The wire is 
wound on in layers as it fakes least space when 
wound that way. Strips of paper bet ween layers 
of small enameled wire are necessary to keep each 
layer even and to give added insulation. Thick 
paper must be avoided as it keeps in the heat 
generated in the winding so that the temperature 
may become dangerously high. 

Transformers huilt by the amateur oan be 
painted with insulating varnish orwaxed tomake 
them rigid and moisture proof. A mixture of 


Cottor Tape 




FINISHING OFF THE WINDING 

inclted beeswax and rosin makes a good itnpreg- 
nating mixture. Melted paraffin should not be 
used because it lias too low a melting point. 
W'hen possible, the transformer can be suspended 
in a tank of cooling and insulating oil, though 
this is not good for indoor usc as the fire hazard 
must be considered. Double-cotton-covered wire 
can be coated with shellac as each layer is put 
on. IIowever, enameled wire should never be 
treated with shellac as it may dissolve the enamel 
and hurt the insulation, and it will not dry be¬ 
cause the moisture in the shellac will not be 
absorbcd by the insulation. Small transformers 
can be treated with battery-compound after they 
are wound and assembled. 

In starting the winding, hold the loose end on 
each side of the winding form by folding a two- 
inch piece of cotton tape around the first turn in 


such a way that the following turns hold the first 
one in place. Coil up cnough wire on the end to 
provide a lead from the inside of the coil to the 
terminal board after the transformer has been 
mounted. After making a good start, the winding 
process can be speeded up. In winding the coil, 
feed the wire with a cloth over your hand about 


tt'AYS OF MOUNTING TRANSFORMERS 

two or three feet away from the rotating form. 
Keep the wire as tight as possible without danger 
of breaking it. W ind the wire in even layers with 
no tums directly on top of each other to takc 
best advantage of the available space. 

\Vhen about half an inch from the end of the 
tirst layer, lay on some more pieees of cotton tape 
to bond back under the second layer, thus holding 
the end turns securely in place. If very thin paper 
or no paper at all is used bet ween layers the same 
thing can bc done at the end of each layer. Using 
very fine wire with paper bet ween layers, no ad- 
ditional support for the end turns will be neces¬ 
sary, espeoially if the precaution of onding the 
layers about one eighth inch from the edge of the 
paper is observed. W'hore no paper is used, run 
the layers as near to the end of the form as pos¬ 
sible. keeping the wire tight. 

Keep watch for shorted turns and layers. lf 
just one turn should become shorted in the entire 
winding, the voltage set up in it would cause a 
heavy current to flow which would burn it up, 
making the whole transformer useiess. 

Taps can be taken off as the windings are made 
if it is desired to have a transformer giving several 
voltages. The diagram plainly shows the method 
to bc used in making taps and in finishing the 
winding. The more taps there are, the more dif- 
ficult becomes the problern of avoiding weakened 
insulation at the points where they are made. 
Taps should be arranged whenever possible 80 
that they come at the ends of the layers. lf the 
wirc is ven- small, the ends of the winding and 
any taps that are made should be of heavier wire 
to provide stronger leads. Unless the finished 
winding is well taped, a piece of fullerboard or 
heavy paper should be put over it to avoid 
mechanical in jury to the winding as well as to 
improve its appearance. 
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Iligh-voltage coils should be taped with var- 
nLshed cambric tape. Low-voltage coils can be 
taped with friction tape or with untreated cotton 
tape and varnishcd later. Always lay the tape on 
smoothly so that each turn ad vances half the 
width of the preceding one. Pull the tape tight 
but not so tight as to pull the winding out of 
shape. 

The leads should be well insulated. High- 
voltage leads can be run through varnished cam¬ 
bric tubing or ‘‘spaghetti.” Pieces of nat tubular 
shoe lacing are good enough to cover the low- 
voltage leads. 

When slipping the coils on the partially- 
asseinbled core, be sure that the leads do not 
touch the core. If the windings fit loosely soine 
small wooden wedges should be driven in place at 
cach end. Last of all, the other leg of the core is 
put in place and driven up tight. If the coils are 
wedgcd firmly and wound tightly and the core is 
taped, clampod or holtod between some strips of 
wood or bakelite, the transformer will not hum. 
Aftcr leaving the primary winding connected to 
the line for several hours it should be only 
slightly warm. if it draws much current or gets 
hot there is something wrong. Some short- 
circuited tunis are probably responsible and will 
continue to cause overheating and possibly fire- 
works later. 

Some y%" x 1” angle iroD, or iron strap of the 
right size, makes an excellent mounting. The core 
is clamped tightly by several bolts at the corners. 
The terminal board should be of bakelite and 
situated so that there is plenty of room for the 
leads to come up under it frorn the windings bo- 
low. Several ways of mounting transformers and 
putting on the terminal board are shown. Be sure 
to separate the terminals frorn the different wind¬ 
ings as much as possible so that there is no (langer 
of their becoming crossed. Ordinary binding 
posts, 8-32 or 10-32 machine screws, or even 
Fahnestock clips can be used on the terminal board 
for making connections. 

DESIGN ING AND BUILDING CHOKE COILS FOK THE 

FILTER 

The design and construction of choke coils to 
use in filtering the plate supply can be carried out 
in the same way that the building of a transformer 
was developed. The basic design principles are the 
same and the building of a choke coil is even 
simpler because no taps are necessary and only 
one coil is required on the core. 

The full-page chart shows the dimensions for 
chokes that will meet most needs of the amateur 
in filter Systems. Chokes of inductances between 
the valucs given in the table can be made by using 
less tunis of wire in the winding. Inductanee 
varies about as the square of the number of tiirns 
so that using half the number of tums specified 
gives one-fourth the inductanee. More turns than 
those specified must not be used as the core will 


become saturated. Dimensions b and c given in 
the table can be understood by reference to the 
diagram. The arrangement of core and winding is 
supposed to be that of the diagram, also. 

The best core material is the same as that 
specified for building transformers — Silicon steel 
sheet. The laminations should be .014” (or less) 
thick, covercd with shellac or rust to reduce eddy- 
current Iosses. Fine iron wire is excellent as a 
core material, also. While interleaved corners are 
almost a necessity for a good transformer core, 
the core of the choke coil should be made with 
butt joints. An air-gap is needed in any case to 
prevent saturation of the core and to offer a means 
for adjustrnent of the inductanee. After the gap is 
adjusted the core should be clamped firmly so 
that the magnetic pull will not changc the adjust- 
ment and to insure quiet opcration. Besides 
clamping the core, a substantial brass “air” 
gap can l>e used or a wooden or cloth wed ge in- 
serted in the gap to prevent vibration and rnake 
the adjustrnent permanent. The total air-gap, if 



there is more than one, will of course be the sum 
of the length of the separate air-gaps. 

Wire with thin insulation should be used to 
make an economical design. Large wire uses a 
great deal of space without giving much induc- 
tance. It is best to wind directly on the core with 
just a single layer of tape between. More insula¬ 
tion will be required for chokes that are to be 
placed in high-voltage plate-supply lines but this 
should not be any thicker than is necessary. Be- 
fore starting the winding on the core, put some 
cotton strips along it and fasten some heavy 
cardboard or thin micarta end flanges in place. 
After winding the coil, the tape can be tied over 
it to keep the wire frorn spreading. Too much 
tape should not be put on or the choke will not 
keep cool under load conditions. The wire sizes in 
the table are conservative and 10 % more current 
can be carried continuously and even more than 
this intermittently. If the winding is very deep, 
the cooling will be bet ter if the coil is split into 
two sections to slip onto each long core piece. 
10% more tums will then need to be added to 
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DESIGN DATA FOR 1 NDUCTANCE COILS WITH IRON CORES Weight of Steel taken as = o 23 c ^f^ chei 
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each coil to make up for the inagnetic leakage 
between coils which is increased by spiitting the 
winding. Heavy flexible Ieads should be soldered 
to the ends of the coil and taped down to prevent 
their breaking off. 

Windings from spark coils, amplifying trans- 
formers, or any old coils of many tums of small 
wire can sometimes be pressed into use for the 
plate-supply equipment for a low-power trans- 
mitter. All that is necessary is to mount them on 
the riglit sort of a core and to adjust the air-gaps. 
A transmitter using a Type TO or larger tubes, 
however, should be provided with a filter using a 
manufactured choke of proper rating or onc of the 
choke coils whose dimensions are givon in the 
table. Sets of lowcr power using receiving tubes 
can sometimes be filtered by rnaking use of some 
old spark coils such as find their way into every 
experimenter’s “junk box." 

The sirnple8t way to adjust the air-gap is to 
connect the filter to the load with which it is to 
work, changing the gap until the best filter act ion 
is observed when listening to the output of the 
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how ro put a choke coil core roottMER 



transmitter in the monitor. A too-large air-gap 
will reduce the inductancc and the choke will be 
ineffective. A too-small gap will allow the core to 
become saturatcd, and the choke will be just as 
ineffective. 

The right value for the air-gap is one that uses 
up about nine-tenths of the amperc-tums of the 
coil to maintain flux in the gap. The rest of the 
rnagnetomotive forcc magnetizes the core. As the 
permeability of air is unity and that for sheet 
steel is about 3,000 (average), the ratio of air to 
iron can be deteimined approximately but the 
iron varies so much that the exact value must al- 
ways be decided by trial. For a core of 10" total 
length, an air-gap of about .05" or a little Iess will 
meet average requirements. 


THE FILAMENT SUPPLY 

The second division of the pow r er supply for the 
transmitter is the supply to the filaments of the 
t ubes used. Though batteries are sometimes used 
for this supply, alternating current obtained from 
the house current through a step-down trans- 
former usually is more practical and more satis- 
factory. In some cases the filament-supply wind- 


a on 
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VOLTAGE DOUBIANG CIRCUITS 
Diagram (A) in used with two rectifier tubes and a trans- 
former without a center ta J>. In {/?) four rectifiert are required, 
and the transformer must hare a center-lap. The volt'n/e requ- 
lation will be better with (ƒ?) than (-4), and in addition the 
rectifier will furnish twiee the current obtainable from (A ). 


ing is wound over the core of the high-voltage 
transformer, thus eliminating the necessity for a 
separate filament transformer. This practiee, 
however, is not ahvays to be recommended. The 
filament supply must be constant if the trans¬ 
mitter is to operate effectively, and with both 
filament and high voltage supplies coming from 
one transformer this constancy is obtained only 
with great difliculty, since changes in the load 
taken from the high-voltage winding cause seri- 
ous changes in the voltage obtained from the 
filament winding — unless the transformer is 
operating well under its rating or unless special 
compensating apparatus is employed. \\ herever 
possible the high-voltage and filament trans- 
formers should be separate units operating, if it 
can be arranged, from different power outlets, 
particularly with transmitters using tubes larger 
than the Type T0. 

The important pointe to observe in installing 
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the filament supply are that a means is provided 
for a ccnter-tap; that a fdament voltmeter is 
connected in the circuit as near as possible to the 
filament terminals of the tube; and that a suitable 
rheostat is provided for the adjustment of the 
filament voltage. 

Examination of any of the power-supply cir¬ 
cuits will make it obvious that the filaments of 
the rectifier tubes must be well insulated from the 
filaments of the oscillator tubes. The filaments of 
the rectifiers provide the positive output lead 
from the plate-supply system while the filaments 
of the transmitter tubes are connected to the 
negativo side of the high-voltage supply. The fact 
that the two filament supplies must be insulated 
does not, however, mean that two transformcrs 
are required. The two windings can bc on the 
same core, the necessary insulation bcing pro¬ 
vided bet ween them. Should the filament trans- 
formcr be bought and should it have no windings 
suitable for the filaments of the rectifiers, an 
extra winding usually can be fitted without dif- 
ficulty. For Type '66 rectifiers two No. 12 gauge 
wires in parallel should be used for the winding, 


the number of turns being determined by the 
“cut and try” method. With most transformers 
only a fcw r turns will be necessary to give the re¬ 
quired voltage. The rectifier-fdament winding 
can be center-tapped or a center-tapped resistor 
can be used across it in the rnanner described for 
the transmitter filaments. 

VOLTAGE DOÜBL1NG 

If for any reason a higher plate voltage is de- 
sired than an available transformer will furnish, 
special circuits may be employed that will give a 
d.c. output voltage approxiraately doublé that 
to be exjiectcd from normal rectifier circuits. Two 
types of voltage-doubling circuits are shown in 
the diagrams, one for a transformcr with a single 
high-voltage winding and one for a center-tapi>ed 
transformer. The load current in circuit /I should 
not exceed the ratcd current for one tube. Tubes 
may be used in parallel to boost the current out¬ 
put and improve regulation. In circuit B the load 
current will be the same as with ordinary full- 
wave rectification; that is, twice the rated current 
for a single tube. 



CHAPTER X 

Keying and Interference Elimination 


I N ORDER to utilize the transmitter for 
telegraphic communication, it is necessary 
to break up its output into long and short 
pieees which, at the receiving end, will con- 
stitute the desired dots and dashes. There are 
many simple ways of so breaking up the output 
of the transmitter but careful adjustment both of 
the transmitter and of the keying System usually 
is necessary to avoid the production of key- 
thumps (which may interfere with broadcast 
reception) or kcy-chirps (which may make the 
signal very difïicult to rcad). 


METHODS OF KEYING 

The diagrams show various forms of keying as 
applied to an oscillating tube. At (A) the kcy is 
inserted in the negative Iead from the high- 
voltage supply, a method which gives positive 
keying si nee the plate voltage is completely dis- 
connected when the key is up. At (B) the key is 
inserted in the lead between the center-tap of the 
filament transformer or center-tap resistor and 
the point where the grid return and the negative 
lead from the plate supply join the connection 
between the filament by-pass condensors. Th is is 
known as center-tap keying, and both grid and 
plate circuits are broken when the key is up. 
Method (C) is known as grid-lcak keying. The 
grid leak must be conneeted between the grid and 
filament (with a radio-frequency choke in series 
at the grid end) instead of dircctly across the grid 
condenscr in order to avoid hand-capacity clïects 
at the key. When the kcy is up the grid is “open ” 
and the voltage on it builds up to a negative 
value sufficiënt to prevent the fiow of plate eur- 
rent provided there is no leakage in the tube or 
Socket between grid and filament, or between the 
key contacts. As such leakage is of ten present in 
sufficiënt quantity to allow the tube to oscillate 
when the key is up, this method is not always 
satisfactory because a back-wave may be emitted. 

(D) and (E) are two forms of “ blocked-grid ” 
keying. The principle of this method is to auto- 
matically pro vide a sufhciently high negative bias 
when the key is up to prevent the fiow of plate 
current. In (D) this additional bias is supplied by 
the battery conneeted across the kcy in series 
with the resistor R. The voltage of the battery 
will depend on the plate voltage and the kind 
of tube in the transmitter, and must be grealcr in 
value than the plate voltage divided by the 
amplification factor (/i) of the tube given in the 
table in Chapter VII. For instance, if the trans- 
mitting tube is a Type TO with 500 volts on its 
plate, the voltage of the bias battery must be 
more than 500 -f- 7.7, or 65 volts. A 90-volt bat¬ 


tery would serve very well in such a case. The 
resistor R is used simply to prevent a tot al short 
circuit of the battery and consequent short life. 
Its value would be roughly 5,000 ohms for cach 
45 volts of bias. 

In (E) the bias is obtained from a pair of 
dividing resistors across the plate supply. In this 
case the ratio of Ri to R> should be less than the m 
of the tube, or in the case of a Type T0 less than 
7.7. A ratio of 5 or 6 to 1 will be satisfactory. 
The value of resistancc must be high enough to 
prevent undue current drain from the rcctifier- 
filter System. R x may be made to serve as the 
“drain” resistor mentioned later in this chapter. 
Representative values for a Type T0 with 500 
volts on its plate would be 25,000 ohms for R\ and 
5,000 ohms for R>. An inai>eetion of the diagram 
will show that the negative side of the power 
supply is conneeted to the grid of the tube when 
the key is up, and the junction point of Ri and 
R 2 is conneeted to the filament center-tap. The 
voltage across R> which with the values given 
would be one-sixth of the plate voltage, will act as 
grid bias, while the key short s out R* when closcd, 
thus connecting the negative power supply lead to 
the filament center-tap. 

In any of these diagrams the center-tappcd 
resistor across the filament supply may be 
omitted if the filament transformer winding is 
center-tapi>ed. Simply connect the center-tap of 
the winding to the wirc which in these diagrams 
gocs to the midpoint of the resistor. 

The high-voltage power supply may be any of 
the systems mentioned in Chapter IX, including 
batteries. Likewise, if a storage battery is used to 
light the transmitting-tube filament, the dia¬ 
grams will remain unchanged provided the cen- 
tcr-tapped resistor across the filament supply is 
left in the circuit. In this case the polarity of the 
battery is unimportant — the positivo and nega¬ 
tive terminals may be conneeted to either side of 
the filament. If this resistor is omitted the con¬ 
nection which goes to its midpoint should be con- 
nected to the negative terminal of the filament. 
The by-pass condensors across the filament, of 
course, are not necessary. 

KEYING OSCILLATO II-AM PLI FlER TRANSMITTEHS 

W ith an osciliator-amplifier transmitter it is 
always best to allow the oscillator to run continu- 
ously and key the amplifier. If the amplifier has 
more than one stage, it is usually better to key in 
one of the low-power stages before the final 
amplifier is reached, as this resuits in less back- 
wave and is not so productive of key-clicks as 
keying the final tube. In a multi-stage crystal- 
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controlled transmitter with doubling amplifiers, 
one or more of the doubler tubes should be keyed. 

All of the systems shown in the accompanying 
diagram are applicable with some modifications. 
With circuit (A) the key must be plaeed in the 
positive lead from the plate supply to the tube 
being keyed, because if plaeed in the negative 
lead the plate voltage would be removed from 
both oscillator and amplifier, unless separate 
plate supplies are used for each tube. With circuit 
(B) the tube being keyed must have a separate 
filament supply from that used for the other 
tubes in the transmitter. (C) may be used with 
common filament and plate supplies for all tubes 
in the transmitter, but keying is not very positive 
because enough r.f. gets through to cause a pro- 
nounced back wave, and the grid rarely blocks 
completely, as it should for good keying. Circuit 
f.D) is a good one, resulting in very positive key¬ 
ing. and may be used with transmitters in which 
the filament and plate supplies are common to all 
tubes. (E) will also give positive keying, but 
necessitates a separate filament supply for the 
tube being keyed. In this case the va lues of 
resistors R t and /.\ cannot. nlways be calculated 
as described above, because the amplifier tube is 
not self-controlled. R 2 must be large enough in 
relation to Ri to reduce the plate current on the 
tube being keyed to zero, and this will dopend on 
the nmount of excitation supplied by the oscilla¬ 
tor. The oscillator itself may take the place of 
R\ if allowed to run continuously and if supplied 
with plate power from the same source as the 
amplifier. The correct value for /? 2 should be 
deterinined by experiment. 

EUMIXATING KEY CLICKS 

Kcy clicks, the sudden thvunps which result at 
the beginning and end of a dot or dash when os- 
cillation is started and stopped, not only creato 
interferencc with other amateur stations but are 
likely to causc interference with nearby broadcast 
listeners as well. The clicks are often audible on 
frequencics far removed from the transmitter 
frequency and so must be eliminat.ed or at least 
reduced as much as practicable. 

Clicks will be much more serious if the keying 
system is one which throws all load off the plate 
supply when the key is up. The reason for thLs is 
that with no load on the plate-supply apparatus 
the condensors of the filter system become 
charged to the prak voltage of the transformer. 
Thon, when the plate voltage is applied, the tube 
not only starts oscillating suddenly but starts 
oscillating with abuormal force because of the 
peak voltage which accumulated in the filter. 
This pcak voltage is, of course, soon reduced to 
normal but the result will have been a heavy 
key-thump. 

in modern amateur transmitters it is con- 
sidered good practice to have a load or ‘drain” 
resistor always connected across the output of 
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PIYE METJIODS OF KEYIXG AN OSCILLATOR OR 

AMPLIFIER 

(.4) Plate keying; (B) Cent er -tap keying; (C) Grid4eak 
keying; (D) Blocked-grid keying with addüional bias supplied 
by botteries; (E) Blocked-grid keying with additional bias 
supplied by tolfage ditider in plate mpjdy. 
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the plate-supply System. In this way, even if the 
transmitting tube is disconnected during kcying 
there is always a load on the filter and its con¬ 
densors are never charged to high peak voltages. 
A practical value of current through such a load 
resistor is about 25 per cent of the tube 
plate current. In a transmitter employing 
a single Type TO tube this would l)e approxi- 
mately 15 m a. The value of the resistance 
necessary to limit the current to this amount is 
obtained from Ohm's Law, R=E/I. For a 500- 
volt supply it would therefore l>e 500 divided by 
.015, the result being about 33,000 ohms. In sorne 
cases, particularly if mercury-vapor rcctifiers are 
used, a greater drain current than this can be 
permitted. A resistor of 20,000 ohms, giving a 
drain of 25 m.a., would be suitable for a Type T0 
tube under these conditions. An inexpensive load 
resistor can be made up from “ B-eliminator ” 
voltage-divider resistors which are of ten available 
at low prices. Transmitter-type grid leaks are also 
suitable for the purpose. 

With some such means as this to prevent the 
building up of high voltages in the filter when the 
transmitter is not taking power, the keying prob- 
lem is rnuch simplified. In some locations where 
the antennas of broadcast receivers are not close 
to the transmitting antenna, the simple connec- 
tion of the key in the center-tap to the filament 
transformer as in circuit (B) may serve, in most 
cases, however, such an arrangement would 
produce interference on account of the key- 
thumps caused by sparking at the key and by the 
sudden etarting and stopping of oscillation. 

Sparking at the key can be prevented or greatly 
reduced by connecting a condensor and resistor in 
series across the key contacts. The capacity of the 
condenser is not critical, values between .5 and 
1 /T'd. generally being sufïicient. The condenser 
absorbs the spark when the key is opened but 
releases the energy so stored when the key is 
closed, so that a bad spark would apjiear on clos- 
ing the key if the series resistor werc not used. 
The resistor must be adjusted so that its value is 
low enough to allow the condenser to charge up 
quickly and absorb the spark when the key is 
opened, and yet must be large enough to dissipate 
most of the energy in the condenser when the 
key is closed so no spark will appear at the con¬ 
tants. A 500- or 1000-ohm variable resistor will 
usually sufhcc. In addition the condenser and re¬ 
sistor combination functions as a ‘Tag”circuit and 
helps the eliminate clicks when the key is raised. 

fcince clicks result from sudden starting and 
stopping of oscillation, they can be prevented by 
causing the oscillations to start and stop gradu- 
ally. “Lag” circuits have been devised for this 
purpose. These are formed by the proper choiee 
of inductance and capacity and their insertion in 
appropriate parts of the transmitter circuit. It 
is the property of inductance to oppose the sud¬ 
der* rise of current. By causing the plate current 


on the tube to rise gradually, clicks are prevented 
when the key is closed, and by causing it to decay 
gradually the same effect is obtained when the 
key is opened. 


Practical ways of slowing up the rise and decay 
of plate current are shown in the diagrams. The 
time required for oscillations to build up and 
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IJ the plats current is throion on and off suddsnly in keying, 
as tu " A ” in the upper drawing, serieus clicks will result. 
Jn "II " the plate current is made to rise and fall with compara - 
sloumess, irhich eliminates or grea/ly reduces clicks. 

The condition shown in " B" may be accomplished by 
"lag” circuits such as are diagrammed. Inductance in series 
u ith the key causes the plate current to rise sloxcly, and cajxicily 
across the key causes il to declinc slotcly, each time the key is 
closed and ojwned. The purpose of the variabh resistors is 
ezolained in the telt. 

ccase may be only a small fraction of a second but 
will effectually stop clicks. By the use of suitable 
values of inductance and capacity the lag can be 
made great enough to eliminate clicks and still 
not so great as to interfere with clean keying. It 
is not possible to say with any exactitude just 
what value of inductance will work, since this 
depends a great deal on where it is coimected in 
the circuit and the adjustment of the transmitter. 
Values between 5 and 50 henrys will usually be 
found to be satisfactory. The purpose of tbc vari¬ 
able resistor coimected across the choke is to 
allow adjustment of the effective impedance to 
the best operating value. 

The values specified above for eliminating 
sparking at the key contacts will usually also 
provide sufficiënt lag to eliminate the click when 
the key is opened. 

These click-elimination methods may be ap- 
plied to any of the keying systems described. 
The condenser-resistor combination is always 
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connected directly across the key, wherever it 
may be placed, but the induetor-resistor combi- 
nation may be inserted either in one of the 
leads from the high-voltage supply or in series 
with the grid leak (or “C” bias battery), or right 
next to the key, as shown in the diagram, lf con¬ 
nected in series with one of the leads from the 
plate supply, or next to the key in systems (A) 
and (B), the choke must be capable of carrying 
the full plate current of the tube or tubes in the 
circuit. In circuits (C), (D), and (E) the choke- 
resistor combination should t>e placed either in 
the negative plate-supply lead or between the 
grid leak and the key. WTien connected in the 
grid-leak circuit it need carry only about 10 % 
of the plate current. 

When the plate current builds up and decays 
slowly the transmitter frcquency is likely to vary 
until the current reaches a steady value, giving 
rise to keying chirps or “yooping,” which makes 
the signa! difficult to read. High-C circuits will 
overcome this to a large extcnt, and this effect is 
not noticeable with a well-designed oseillator- 
amplifier or crystal-controlled transmitter. The 
key-thump filter should be adjusted so that the 
maximum of click elimination will be secured 
with a minimum of chirps. Much depends on the 
transmitter and its adjustmcnt, and no exact 
spccifications can be given for click-eliminators 
which can be guaranteed to work undcr any con- 
ditions. If the principles outlined above are fol- 
lowed intelligently it will be i>ossible to rcduce 
clicks to a satisfactory point, but the exact valnes 
of induclance, capacity and ranst ance mvsl be 
dctermined by experiment for each individual 

transmitter. 

It is impo8sible to cover in this Harulbook all 
the methods of key-click elimination which have 
been proposed from time to time, but suggestions 
are of ten published in QST which may be suc- 
cessfully applied to the particular conditions 
existing in one's own transmitter. 

INTERFERENCE WITH BROAPCASTIXG 

Amateurs are often unjustly blamed for code 
interference. Foreign ships and commercial 
radio-telegraph services sometimes cause bad 
interference to radio broadcasting. This may be 
cured in many cases by Iong-wave traps similar to 
those for short-wave work that will be described 
later. Power leaks from olectrical distribution 
systems, disturbances from thermostats in heat- 
ing pacis, fiatirons and oil heaters; interference 
from Street car lines, dial telephoncs, loose electric 
lamps, ignition systems, vibrating battery 
chargers, mechanical rcctifiers, and violet-ray 
apparatus are other possible sources of inter¬ 
ference, not to mention the neighbor who operates 
a “blooper” (an oscillating receiver which itself is 
a miniature transmitter without a license). 
Many of the broadcast receivers sold to-day are 
still not properly selective. All this points to the 


conclusion that the broadcast listeners as well 
as the amateur concerned must approach the 
interference problem with an open mind and a 
coöperative attitude. 

When the transmitter has been set up and 
adjusted, the operator should ascertain whether 
or not interference is caused in nearby broadcast 
receivers. If your neighbors appreciate that you 
are as rnuch interested in preventing interference 
to their enjoyment of broadcast programs as they 
are, much more can be accomplisbed than by 
acrimonious disputes. It is better to settle the 
interference problem right at the beginning than 
to trust to luck with the possibility of an unfavor- 
ablc reaction towards amateur radio in genera! 
and yourself in particular on the part of nearby 
broadcast listeners. 

In most cases interference can be prevent cd by 
the use of key-click filters and sorne other simple 
devices. If the amateur is unable to solve the 
problem, quiet hours must be observed from 8:00 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m. (local time) and on Sunday 
mornings between 10:30 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. upon 
the frcquencies which cause such interference. 
The regulations state that the station must 
“cause general interference with broadcast recep- 
tion on receiving apparatus of modern design” 
before quiet hours are obligatory. In effect, if a 
good many receivers are in the vicinity and only 
one or two of them experierice interference, the 
inference is that the broadcast receiver is at 
fault, and not the transmitter. Likewise inter¬ 
ference with a non-solectivc broadcast receiver is 
not sufficiënt cause for compulsory obscrvance of 
quiet hours. The amateur should coöperate with 
such listeners to the fullest possible extent, how- 
ever. and his aim should bc to eliminate inter¬ 
ference at all hours of the day with reasonably 
good broadcast receivers. 

Interference may be caused in a varietyof ways. 
When the receiving antenna is close to the 
transmitting antenna, the former will be shocked 
into oscillation from the key-elicks of the trans¬ 
mitter unless the clicks are prevented. This is one 
of the comraonest forms of interference and may 
be eliminated by the click-filters described. 

Another form of interference is the “blanket- 
ing” of broadcast programs when the key is held 
down. This may also be accompanied by clicks 
unless a click-filter is used. Blanketing is the result 
of “blocking” the grids of the r.f. tubes in the 
broadcast receiver by the energy picked up from 
the transmitting antenna. This may be partially 
or completely cured by separating the antennas or 
running them at right angles to each other inslead 
of parallel. Blanketing may not be completely 
eliminated, however, and in such a case the trans¬ 
mitter power must be redueed, at least during 
quiet hours, or a wave-trap, tuned to the trans¬ 
mitter frequency, may be placed in the affected 
receiving antenna lead-in. Such a trap consists 
simply of a coil and condenser connected as 
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shown in the diagram. The condensor rnay be an 
old one with about 150 or 350 /x/xfd. maximum 
capacity and need not be an especially efiicient 
one. Most amateurs have “junk boxes” with 
several such condensers in them. 


the power-supply s) r stem of the transmitter. In 
the formcr case radio-frequency choke coils con¬ 
nected to each side of the lJO-volt line at the 
point where it is connected to the receiver will 
help. If the r.f. is getting back through the trans- 



IIOW LAG CIRCUITS MAY RE AD DEI) TO SOME REERESEXTA TI YE KEY1XÜ 


METIIODS 


In uil circuits the condcnser-resistor is connected across the keu, as shoten in the o/her diagram. 
In" A" the inductance-resistor is in series xnth the key, tchich in thi* case ( centcr-lap keying) 
breaks the fuil platc current. The choke must therefore be capabte of carrying thi» current. In " li" 
(ntso rentcr-tap keying) the choke ie placed in series xrith the grid hak, and should be capable of carry - 
ino about 10% of the plate current. In "C" the lag circuit is applied to grid-lcak keying. The choke 
should have the same current-carrying capacity as at " II." Grid-lcak keying is oho used at 44 D ," bul 
the. choke is t'n the negativo high-voltage lead. and therefore must carry the fuil platc current The artual 
values o] capacity. inductance and resitlance must. be determined by experiment, as explained in the 
text. These are by no means all the combinalions tchich coutd be tvorked out, bul simply illustrate. the 
principh» inxolval. 


The size of the coil will depend upon the fre- 
quency on which the transmitter is working. 
Representative values are given in the table. 

Frequency of 

Interfering Signal Coil (3” dia.) 

1,715-2,000 kc. 20 turns 

3,500—1,000 kc. $-10 “ 

7,000-7,300 kc. 4-5 “ 

14,000-14,400 kc. .3 “ 

Bell wire (No. 18) or a size near to it may be used. 
When the trap is installed the transmitter should 
he started up and the condenscr in the trap 
adjusted to the point where the interference is 
eliminated. This trap will not affect the operation 
of the broadcast receiver. 

With a.c. broadcast receivers (including bat- 
tcry sets equipped with “A” and U B” substi- 
tutes) interference may be caused by r.f. from 
the transmitter getting into the house uiring and 
feeding into the receiver. House wiring may piek 
up r.f. either directly from the antenna or through 


mitter power-supply System the chokes should 
l>e connected bet ween the 110-volt outlet an<l the 
power transformer, at the transmitter. The size of 
the chokes will depend upon the transmitter 
frequency, and had best be determined by experi¬ 
ment. The wire must be heavy enough to carry 
the current taken by the receiver or power-supply 
system. No. 14 or No. 16 will be sufficiënt in most 
cases. Mailing tubes xnake a good winding forrn 
for these chokes. Between 100 and 300 turns will 
be required, depending on the transmitter fre¬ 
quency. Tuned traps of the same construction 
dcscribed above may also be used instead of the 
chokes. A pair of condensers connected in series 
across the line will of ten improve the results. 
By-pass condensers such as are used in receivers 
(about 0.1 A*fd.) rated at 200 volts or more will 
serve. The diagram shows how the chokes and 
condensers should be connected. 

If the 110-volt line is found to be picking up 
energy directly from the antenna it is advisable 
to change the location of the antenna, if possible, 
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or run it in a different direction, not only because 
of possible interference to broadcast reception 
hut because energy so picked up is useless for 
radiation and decreascs the effective range of the 
transmitter. This is particularly important when, 
as of ten happens., electric lamps in different paris 
of the house are found to glow when the key is 



pressed. The energy uscd in lichting the lamps is 
lost. 

When an a.e. broadcast receiver and the 
Iransmitter are on the same 110-volt line inter¬ 
ference may be caused when the transmitter is 
keyed because the load is being rapidly thrown 
on and off the tube. resulting in a voltage varia- 
tion which appears as a noisc in the broadcast 
receiver. Such interference can only be elirninated 
by reducing power sufficiëntly or transferring tlie 
load to a part of the line which is more lightly 
loaded and sufficiently removed from the receiver 
so that the fluctuations in load will not affect 
reception. lf the load is heavy it may be necessary 
to have a separate line installed for the trans¬ 
mitter. 

With transmitters used exclusively for ’phone 
work, key-click filters are ineffective. In general, 
it is more dithcult to eliminate interference with 
broadcast reception with a 'phone transmitter, 
although wave-traps and choke eoils in the sup- 
ply lines will usually prove effective. The methods 
described above may be applied in the same ways 
as with c.w. 

Interference usually decreases as the trans¬ 
mitter frequency is raised. In many cases where 
bad interference is caused on the 1750- and 3500- 
kc. bands, changing to 7000 or 14.000 kc. will 
cure it. If none of the usual methods is sufficiently 
effective a reduction in power will often allow the 
station to be worked during quier hours without 
bothering the neighbors. This in fact may be the 
only answ'er with a high-power transmitter in a 
closely-populated district. It is a little unreason- 
able to expect that interference can be cntirely 
elirninated with a high-power transmitter whose 
antenna is onlv a few fect from broadcast receiv- 

V 

ing antennas. With the average amateur trans¬ 
mitter using a Type T0 or even a Type ’52 tube 
a satisfactory solution to the interference prob- 
lem can in most cases be reached by the intelli¬ 
gent application of one or more of the methods 
described above. 


BKEAK-IX OPERATION* 

Listening on the receiver while sending con- 
stitutes the basis of every break-in system. A 
short antenna for the receiver may be put up at 
right angles to the sending antenna. Some magnet 
wire strung across the room or put behind the 
picture moulding will bring in high-frequency 
signals in fine shape and avoid the difliculties of 
changing over the antenna from the sending to 
receiving set. Often the signals can be picked up 
without any antenna at all if the receiver is 
unshielded or if there is some coupling to the 
transmitter due to its adjacent location. In this 
case there will be trouble in work ing break-in on 
frequencies close to that on which the sending set 
oporates. If the transmitter is close and the key is 
in the negative high-voltage lead, it may be 
impossible to copy stations sending on your own 
frequency. There may be trouble even when the 
key is up from oscillations of the transmitting 
tubes caused by voltages from the filament 
transformer which comc from an unbalanced 
center-tap arrangement. If this cannot be cured 
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n.F. SUPPRESSORS FOK TUE POWER LINE 

A couibitialion of choke coiU and containers, the construc- 
lions of uhich is described in the text, may he cnunectcd in the 
poteer line before the plate~snpply equipment w renchcd, to 
prereni r.f. from feeding back from the transmitter to the line 
and thus enusing interfirenee xrith broadcast listcners. The 
choko-condenwr combi nat ion min/ also be used with an 
a.c.-operaled broadmst receiver in the some U<ay as used with 
the transmitter. 


by putting in a truc center-tap, it will be best to 
locate the transmitter farther away from the 
receiver and to use remote control. In this case a 
relay should be used to key the transmitter. 


KEYING RELAY8 

\ keying relay can easily l>e made from an old 
telegraph sounder. The photograph shows a sin- 
gle-contact relay made from a sounder. The brass 
sulj-base should be removed and a piece of bake- 
lite of the same size substituted. This can be 
drilled, using the brass base as a template. Two 
additional binding posts should be added to the 
dovice to make it easy to coimect to the contacts. 
} 4 " x }i" silver slugs 1/10" thick obtained from 
a jeweler inakc dependable contacts. Two silver 
coins with the faces filed flat will be equally goocl. 
These can be fftted int o notches filed in the 
armature and frame of the sounder and soldered 
in place. A piece of copper braid or a thin brass 
spring should be connected between the TJ-shaped 
part of the frame and the armature. so that the 
pivots do not carry any current. In addition it 
will be necessary to fasten a bit of insulation 
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between the armature and the back-stop screw 
to keep the armature from closing the circuit 
when the key is open. This can be threaded and 
glued to the back-stop screw itself or may be part 
of the armature. Such contacts are heavy enough 



A GOOD KEYINO RELAY MADE FROM A TELE- 
GRAPII SOUNDER 


to key any amateur transmitter. The relay may 
be operated from the same storage battery that 
heats the filaments of the receiving tubes, or 
from a separate battery. It can be adjusted to 
work well at almost any desired speed without 
bad sparking or sticking. 

Automobile generator cut-outs can also be 
transformed into keying relays for low-power 
transmitters. They can be obtained for a dollar 
or 80 from any automobile supply house. A 
connection should be brought out from each 
of the contacts to take the place of the key in the 
transmitter, care being taken to see that the 
windings on the cut-out do not connect to either 
of the contacts. There are two windings on the 
rnagnet, one of which has only a few turns of 
coarse wire, the other having many turns of fine 
wire. The latter winding will usually operate the 
armature satisfactorily from a 6-volt battery, but 
if not both windings can be removed and a new 
one put on, using as much No. 30 d.c.c. wire as 
can be put in the space. Such a relay is very fast 
in operation and will follow a “bug’’ key at high 
speeds. 

Ready-made keying relays can be obtained 
from several concerns advertising in this Hand - 
book and in QST. Several different types, designed 
to operate under different conditions, are avail- 
able. 

REMOTE CONTROL 

If the location is such as to allow the trans¬ 
mitter to be installed some distance from the 
receiver, the transmitter may be remotely 
controlled. This will make it easy to use break-in 
and save worrying about losses in poor dielectrics 
which are certain to be in the field of the lead-in 
or feeders if brought right down to the operating 
room. 

In a remotely-controlled installation, relays 


can be used in one of several ways depending on 
the distance and the individual application. 
The problem is merely one of tuming the filament- 
heating and plate-supply power on and off and 
keying the transmitter, using a minimum number 
of relays and as small an amount of wire as 
possible. 

One simple method of using two relays, requir- 
ing the use of only three wires, is shown in the 
diagram. With this arrangement the filaments 
of the rectifier tubes can be lighted before the 
plate transformer is connected and can be allowed 
to remain lighted during an entire period of 
communication, which is good practice. 

All relay contacts should be large enough 
to avoid the possibility of sticking if the set is 
remote-con trol led. The outfit also must be built 
substantially and adjusted to operate stably. 
There is a lot of pleasure in operating a set some 
distance away and the improved break-in work 
makes it well worth considering. If a motor- 
generator is used an automatic starting compen- 
sator operated by a suitable relay will be neces- 
sary for starting up the set. 

The beginner should limit his efforts to build¬ 
ing a simple and inexpensive low-power sending 
set and a good receiver and not attempt to start 
off with a remote-controlled transmitter. Rernote 


MOV 



A SUCCESSFUL REMOTE-CONTROL SYSTEM 
Only three wires need be used between the operating table 
and the transmitter. The part of the circuit encloml in the 
dotted rectangle ie the only part within reach of the operator. In 
practice, Relay No. I, which has two sets of contacts, is ad¬ 
justed so that the contacts al "A" xoill close when Si is closed, 
the contacts al "B" remaining open. The latter contacts close 
when Ss is closed. Such a relay may be home-constructed with 
two separate armatures, the spacing between the armalures and 
the pole pieces and the tension on the springs being adjusted for 
proper operation. Relay No. 2 is the keying relay. This arrange¬ 
ment permits the filaments of the rectifier tubes to be lighted. 
before the plate lood is thrown on. Si may be left closed during a 
period of communication, thus keeping the rectifier tubes ready 
for instant operation. 

control is not absolutely necessary for break-in 
work and it can always be added after the 
elements of a station have been built and are in 
operation. Remote control is the best possible 
thing for the fellow with the cold out-door shack 
or the radio room in the attic where the tempera- 
ture hits the 100° mark in summer. 






CHAPTER XI 
Antennas 


T HE antenna equipment of the amateur 
station is no less deserving of considera- 
tion tlian the transmitter or receiver, 
since the finest of apparatus inside the 
station can easily be nuUified by a poorly designed 
and carelessly erected aerial System. Although 
almost any sort of antenna usuaily serves well 
enough for receiving purposes, no degree of care 
in design and construction is too great where the 
transmitting antenna is concerned, for in almost 
every case the station's transmitting effectiveness 
will be directly proportionate to the care and 
eiïort expended in constructing the transmitting 
antenna. And this is true in some degree for the 
receiving antenna as well, because the sensitivity 
and selectivity — particularly the selectivity — 
of even the best high-frequency receiver can be 
improved by substituting a well designed an¬ 
tenna for the usual nondescript scrap of wire 
hung up anywhere. 

One of the best ways of guaranteeing a good 
receiving antenna is to usc the tuned transmitting 
antenna for receiving also; another is to usc some 
simplc modification of the more elaborate trans¬ 
mitting arrangements, such as the doublet shown 
in the illustration, equipped with a twisted pair 



DOUBLET RECEIYIXG AXTESNA 


(lamp-cord) as a feeder and loosely coupled to the 
input inductance of the receiver by a tuned or 
untuned coupling coil. The dimensions of the 
antenna and feeder components correspond with 
those of the transmitting antennas of a similar 
type which are described later. 

Before any attempt is made to explain how the 
transmitting antenna Systems operate, or to de- 
scribe their construction, it is necessary to dif- 
ferentiate between the terms “antenna” and 
“antenna system.” The treatment of short-wave 
antenna systems in understandable and explicit 
language is a difficult enough business but at 
least it is simplified to some extent if we can talk 


of the antenna — meaning that port ion of an 
antenna S3 r stem which is intended to do the 
radiating of energy into space — and so separate 
it from the feeders and other adjuncts of the an¬ 
tenna system which would otherwise so com- 
plicate the discussion. 

TYPES OF ANTENNAS 

Notwithstanding the great variety of antenna 
systems to be seen in operation, the antennas are, 
for all practical purposes, of but two distinct 
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HERTZ ANTENNAS 


types. Those in which the ground is an essential 
part are known as Marconi antennas. In some 
cases antennas of this type are connected directly 
to a ground system but in others the connection is 
obtained through the capacity to ground of an 
extensive countcrpoise. The second type of an¬ 
tenna is the Hertz antenna, in the operation of 
which the ground does not play an essential part. 
The Hertz antenna is not connected directly to 
ground and, in its purest forrn, consists of a single 
wire suspendcd sufficiently high above the earth 
or earthed objects lo have an inconsequential 
capacity to ground. The Hertz antenna, though it 
was origin&ily used by the experimenter af ter 
which it was named nearly half a century ago, 
is now used almost exclusively for short-wave 
transmission. 

A single wire such as that comprising the Hertz 
antenna, irrespective of whether it is vertical, 
horizontal or bent into a V or other sliape, has 
inductance, capacity and resistance in much the 
same way as the tuned circuits of the transmitter 
have inductance, capacity and resistance. The 
Hertz antenna is therefore really a simple oscilla- 
tory circuit having a natural frequency in the 
same way that the tuned circuits of the trans¬ 
mitter have natural frequencies. The chief dif- 
ferencc is that in the antenna the inductance, 
capacity and resistance are distributed through- 
out its length, whereas in the transmitter tuned 
circuits they are concentrated or lumped. The 
Hertz antenna is known as an open oscillatory 
circuit and has the ability to radiate effectively 
the energy oscillating in it. The tuning circuits in 
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the transmittcr are known as closed oscüJatory 
circuits and have a very limited ability to radiatc 
the energy in them. 

In order to calculatc the natural frequency of a 
closed oscillatory circuit it is necessary to use a 
relatively complex formula (given in Chapter IV) 
in which the capacity and inductance in the cir¬ 
cuit are involved. In an open oseillator of the type 
of the Hertz antenna, however, there exists a very 
simple relation between the natural period and 
the length of the wire. The natural wavelength of 
the wire (the highest wavelength at which it will 
oscillate) will be its length in meters multiplied by 
a factor between 2.1 and 2.07. lf the velocity of an 
electric wave on a wire were always 300,000,000 
meters per second (the approximate velocity in 
free space and the velocity on which uil wave¬ 
length specifieations in tliis book are based) the 


time the relationship between wavelength and 
frequency should be kept in mind continually. 

The fact that a Hertz antenna is approxi- 
mately half as long as its fundamental wave- 
length makes it convenient to refer to such an 
antenna, operated on its fundamental, as a half- 
wave antenna. This, however, is not the only way 
in which it can be operated. In the same way that 
the tuned circuits of the transmitter will oscillate 
at harmonies of their fundamental wavelengths or 
frequencies, so the Hertz antenna will oscillate at 
its harmonies and far more readily than a closed 
circuit. Au antenna with a fundamental wave¬ 
length of 84.40 meters (3,550 kc.) will be a half- 
wave antenna at that wavelength. However, it is 
also possible to make it oscillate on 42.23 meters 
(7100 kc.), when it will have two half-waves on 
it. It would then be said to be operated at the 
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can be used to best adoanlaye. Pointe “ V" are •pointe of maximum voltage. Voltage - 
fecd systems are connected at or near these pointe. While the systems are shown 
vertical they can be operated in almost any other position. 


natural wavelength of the wire would be exactly 
twice the length of the wire in meters. The 
velocity of a wave on a wire is always something 
less than the velocity in free spacc, however, and 
the natural wavelength is therefore slightly 
greatcr than twice the length of the antenna. 

Erom this it can be seen that the highest wave¬ 
length to which a Hertz antenna tunes — its 
natural wavelength — is approximately twice its 
length in meters. In other words, the length of the 
antenna is about half the wavelength to which it 
tunes. This simple relation makes it very useful to 
speak of wavelengths instead of frequencies when 
explaining the action of antennas, and this prac- 
tice will be adopted in this chapter. At the same 


second harmonie. The same antenna would also 
oscillate on 21.11 meters (14,200 kc.), when it 
would have four half-waves on it. In this case 
the antenna would be working on the fourth har¬ 
monie. If it was fed from a transmitter tuned to 
10.50 meters (28,400 kc.) this same antenna would 
still oscillate. It would then have eight half- 
waves on it and would be operating on the 
eighth harmonie. 

These statements may seem confusing nt first 
hut it is essent ia 1 that they be studied unt il thcy 
are understood if it is deslred to appreciate just 
how antennas are designed and operated. It may 
help to examine the third diagram in which Hertz 
and Marconi antennas are shown operating at 
various harmonies. It will be seen that all the 

Hertz antennas have an even 
nuinber of quarter waves on them 
while the Marconi types have an 
odd number. No particular notice 
need be taken of the Marconi 
types since they are rarely used in 
amateur work and will not be 
treated in detail in this discus- 
sion. The wavy dotted lines on 
this diagram indicate the distri- 
bution of voltage along the an¬ 
tenna. In the Hertz antenna there 
is always a point of maximum 
voltage and minimum current at both ends of 
the wire. This is shown more clearly in the 
next diagram in which both the voltage and 
current distribucion are shown. It can be seen 
that wherever the voltage is highest the current 
is at a minimum and wherever the current 
is highest. the voltage is at a minimum. The 
important point, however, is that in the Hertz 
antenna there is a point of highest voltage and 
no current at both ends. It is common prac- 
tice to term the pointe of no voltage “voltage 
nodes" and the pointe of no current “current 
nodes.” Conversely, the pointe of highest voltage 
or current are sometimes known as voltage or 
current “antinodes’’ or “loops.” 
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lt must always lx; kopt in mind that there will 
be a definite number of half waves on the an¬ 
tenna when it is oscillating; there will be no odd 
quarter or eighth waves left over. This can be 
seen clearly in the diagram just referred to. When 
oscillating on its fundamental there is one half- 
wave along the antenna; on its second harmonie, 
two haif-waves; on its third harmonie, three 
half-waves; on its fourth harmonie, four half- 
waves, and so on. If the fundamental of this 
antenna was 85.66 meters (3500 kc.), the next 
frequeney at which it would oscillate would be the 
second harmonie. This would be twice the fre- 
quency, 7(WX) kc., or half the wavelength, 42.83 
meters. The next frequency at which it would 
oscillate would be the third harmonie, which is 
three times the frequency — 10,500 kc. — or one- 
third the wavelength — 28.55 meters. And this 
example could be carried on to the twenty-fourth 
or forty-fourth harmonie if we had the space. In 
all of these cases, however, there would be pointe 
of highest voltage at both ends of the antenna. 
And since points of highest voltage are always 
points of lowest current, when the antenna is 
oscillating, these ends will be points of lowest 
current also. There will be other points of no 
current and high voltage along the antenna as can 
be seen from the sa me diagram to which we have 
been referring. A knowledge of the loeation 
of these points is of the greatest importance in 
the planning of the feeding system, as we shall 
see. 


DETERMININO THE LENGTH OF THE ANTENNA 

It has previously been meritioned that the 
natural wavelength of a Hertz antenna is from 
2.1 to 2.07 tirnes its actual length instead of 
exactly twice its actual length. The reason for this 
is that the antenna has effective distributed 
capacity and inductance. The vnlue of the dis¬ 
tributed capacity and inductance will be infiu- 
enced by various factors, sitch as the presence of 
nearby conductors and the size of the antenna 
wire, and their effect on the naniral wavelength of 
the antenna will become greater as the frequency 
is higher. At frequencies of 28 mc. and above 
(wavelengths below 10 meter* . the ratio of 
natural wavelength to actual antenna length may 
be even greater than 2.1. The length of the 
antenna is not an extremely critical dimension, 
however, because the anrenna 1 t- elt is a circuit 
having a quite broad resonance characteristic — 
the total of its olimic and radiation resistance is 
something like 70 ohms — and deviations as great 
as 2% from the ideal length for a given set of 
conditions will not seriously affect its radiating 
properties. Although specific formulas are given 
in the i'ollowing pages for calculating the proper 
iength of the antenna for use with different types 
of feed systems, thts formula cao be generally 
used for calculating the length of a simple Hertz 
antenna: 


Length in feet=1.56Xdesired natural wave- 
leugth in meters; or 

Length in meters—0.475Xdosi red natural 
wavelength in meters. 

In terms of frequency: 


Length (feet) 
Length (meters) 


468,000 
Freq. (kc.) 
142,500 


468 


Freq. (mc.)' 
142.5 


or 


Freq. (kc.) Freq. (mc.) 


These formulas are based on a 2.1/1 ratio of 
natural wavelength to actual length. Expressed 
another way, the actual length is approximately 
05% of ono-lmlf the natural wavelength. The 
length should be mcasured off accurately, of 
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2 wave on antenna. 
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■} wave on antenna, 


VOLTAGE AND CURRENT DISTRIBUTI0N OF 
ANTENNAS OPERATING AT HARMONICS 


course. preferably with a good steel tape, yard 
stick or meter rule. Cloth measuring tapes are 

unreliable. 


FEED SYSTEMS 

We now have some idea of the manner in which 
a Hertz antenna can oscillate but it is certain that 
the antenna cannot be strung up in the air and be 
expected to oscillate of its own accord. It must be 
supplied with power from the transmitter. The 
process of supplying power to the antenna is 
termed “feeding” or “exciting” the antenna. 

It must be emphasized that the type of feed in 
itself does not make one antenna system more 
efficiënt than another. lf the whole system is 
designed. erected and tuned according to specifi- 
cations, the antenna itself will radiate just as 
cffectively with one feeder arrangement as with 
another. The choice of a feed system is almost 
solely based on convenience and will be governed 
by local conditions. The adaptability of each of 
the systems described can be determined best by a 
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study of available locations for the antenna Sys¬ 
tem and the exercise of individual judgment. 
There is no “best” antenna system for all 
locations. 

Primarily there are two types of feed systems in 
general use by amateurs — those which employ 
a tuned non-radiating link between the trans- 
mitter’s output circuit and the antenna, and 
those which emploj' an untuned feed circuit whose 
characteristic (surge) impedance is matehed at 
the antenna terminal end by a suitable coupling 
arrangement. The tuned feeder systems are 
classed as either current or voltage feed, since 
they coupie to the antenna at either a current or 
voltage loop. The matched impedance systems 
are of two types — single-wire and two-wire. The 
tuned feeder arrangements are simpler and more 
popularly used by amateurs, and will be de- 
scribod first. 

CORRENT FEED SYSTEMS 

lt is immediately apparent that we cannot 
attach a current feed system to the ends of a 
Hertz antenna because there is no current there. 
But reference to the two previous diagrams will 
show that there are other places in the antenna 


where there is high current and at any of these 
places a current-feed system could be connected. 
\Yhen the antenna is operating on its fundamental 
there is a point of highest current at the center 
and the feed system could well bc attached at this 
point. Such an arrangement provides what is 
probably the simplest autenna system that the 
amateur can use. It is shown at A in the above 
diagram. The fundamental antenna — approxi- 
mately one half-wave long — is bent so that its 
middie portion is within the station. At the 


center, the antenna coil is connccted and coupled 
to the plate coil of the transmitter. If the antenna 
itself had a fundamental of the frequency on 
which it was desired to operate, the insertion of 
the antenna coil would disturb it. Ilence, in 
actual practice, a tuning condenser is connected in 
series with the coil — or one on each side — so 
that it is possible to compensate for the loading 
effect of the antenna coil and tune the antenna to 
the required frequency. If the antenna is being 
operated on some harmonie there will be other 
places of maximum current at which the feed 
system could be introduced. Some of these are 
shown in the saine diagram. It will be notieed that 
these points of maximum current are either one or 
an odd number of quarter-wavelengths from an 
end of the antenna. 

The antennas illustrated in this diagram, par- 
ticularly at A and C, would not be very effective 
in practicc because the antenna is doubled back 
on itself. The trouble is that the current at a 
given point on one half of the antenna is opposite 
in phase to the current at a sirnilar point on the 
other half. The field around one of the halves will 
therefore tend to cancel the field around the other 
half and the effectiveness of the antenna as a 
radiator will be reduced. It is very much 
preferable to arrange things so that a 
considerable portion of the antenna is 
out in the open away from the inliuencc 
of the remainder. Other desirable schemes 
would be to fold only a small portion 
of the antenna or to arrange it in the form 
of an open V. In some stations, for in- 
stancc, where the transmitter is in an 
attic, it may bc possible to makc the an¬ 
tenna a straight wire entering the room 
on one side and leaving it on the other. 

The schemes so far described have the 
disad vantage that the antenna is brought 
into the station where its rndiation can be 
absorbed by the building, and where it 
may be unnecessarily close to the ground. 
It is better to leave the complete antenna 
strung up in a place well clear of trees or 
buildings, feeding it with a feeder system 
which is purposely arranged to play no 
part in the business of radiating. Ar¬ 
rangement D in the next diagram is pref¬ 
erable to the others in this respect be¬ 
cause the vertical portion between the 
antenna coupling coil and Z has been eliminated 
as a part of the antenna and converted into a 
feeder with little radiating ability, for when the 
whole system is properly proportioned and tuned 
the ficlds about the two feeder wires will bc op¬ 
posite in phase and will cancel. To reduce radia- 
tion from the feeder to a minimum, the two wires 
should be not more than 10 or 12 inches apart. 
The construction of the feeder system is de¬ 
scribed farther on. 

This type of antenna system is known as the 
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CURRENT-FEED ANTENNA SYSTEMS 

In the past, antennas of the type shovm at A or C have heen widdy used 
by amateurs and referred to rather inappropriatdy as " antenna-coantrr- 
poise” systems. In reality they are just bent lltrti anten nas. Thcir effectice- 
ness usually is improted if the two portions are led from the station in oppo¬ 
site directions. so making the antenna in the form of a straight Une or a reide 
" V". The imporant point is that in any such antenna system the coujding 
coil must be inserted at or mar a point of maximum current. This will bc ai 
one or an odd number of quarter-wavdengths from the end. One or two 
variatie condensers can be connected in series with ths antenna inside the 
station to permit precise tuning of the system. 
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two-wire current-feed when the feeder couples to 
the antenna at a current loop and the feeder is 
tuncd to a multiple of Yi wavclength (an even 
multiple of l /i wavclength). The lengths of the 
antenna and feeder wires can be determined from 
the formulas just given. The Sys¬ 
tem can be operated at harmonies 
of its natural frequency, of course, 
and it is particularly adaptable to 
locations where it is convenient to 
run the feeders from the station to 
the middle of the antenna. The 
feeders need notbe run in a straight 
line from the antenna to the trans- 
mitter hut can be arranged as shown 
in the illustration of an antenna 
systern designed for operation on 
three or more amateur bands. In 
this systern the antenna operates 


the output of the transmitter. This systern is 
quite siraple but has the disadvantage of making 
it necessary to bring the radiating portion of the 
antenna sj'stem into the station. The antenna 
length is determined by the general formula pre- 
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as a current-fed Hertz on its fuD- 
da mental frequency and as two 
voltage-fed Hertz autennas in parallel on its even 
harmonie frequencies. The construct ion and ad- 
justment for each band are given beneath the il- 
1 nat rat ion. 



A CURRENT-FEED SYSTEM 
FOR SE VER AL HANDS 

The antenna has a fundamental frequency of 7100 kc. and if 
overated on its secovd and fourth harmonies for 11,200 and 
28,400 kc., respectirdy. Parallel Inning ii ustd on 7100 kc. 
and series Inning for 14,200 kc., parallel tuning again being 
used for 28,400 kc. The systern operates as Ivo tnlUnje-ftd 
Hertz antennas in parallel on the tvo highir frequentie*. The 
arrangement will also vork quite veil on the 3500-kc. land 
mth parallel tuning of the tank circuit, the vhclc systern being 
approximaUly a half-vare antenna vith all but the tvo end 
eighth-wares “folded back on itself." With a fundumental 
3ö00-kc. antenna (total length abcut 1S3 fcet) letter all-band 
operation could be obtained vith feeders of the length giien. 
The condensers Cv and Czcan be of 250- or 350- ppfd. capacity. 
The feeders can be pulled back as shovn if the distance be- 
lv>een the antenna and the station is less than 43 feet. 

VOLTAGE FEED SYSTEMS 

Sorne of the most practical and popular ama¬ 
teur antenna Systems are of the voltage-feed type 
which differ from the current-feed types in that 
the cnergy is fed to the antenna at one of its 
voltage loops (current nodes) instead of at a cur¬ 
rent loop (voltage node) as in the current-feed 
type. One form of voltage feed is shown in which 
one end of the antenna is brought into the station 
and attached to a tank circuit which is coupled to 


viously given and the antenna can be operated at 
its harmonies as well as at its fundamental fre¬ 
quency. Moreover, this systern is readily con¬ 
vertible to ojxïration as a Marconi (grounded) 
antenna for operation at half of the natural fre¬ 
quency (twice the natural wavelength) which it 
has as a Hertz antenna. This is accomplishcd by 
grounding one side of the antenna coupling tank 
circuit, as shown in the diagram. The antenna 
should never be connected dircctly to the output 
tank of the transmitter since such direct coupling 
of the antenna iteelf to the transmitter tank cir¬ 
cuit is illcgal. This systern in nol to be confxtsed with 
the single-wire-feed antenna systern which will be 
<lescribed later. 

The two-wire voltage-feed systern is perhaps 
the most generally used of all amateur antenna 
systems. It is popularly known as the Zeppelin or 
Zepp antenna and utilizes a tuncd two-wire 
feeder attached to the Hertz antenna at one end. 
Since there is always a voltage loop at this feed 
point, the systern operates as a true voltage-feed 
systern at all harmonies as well as at its funda¬ 
mental frequency. It is especially adapted to 
locations where it is most convenient to feed the 
antenna at one end. The length of the antenna 
should be determined from the same formula 
used for the preceding systems and the feeder 
systern should be equivalent to an odd multiple of 
34-wave long; that is, each wire is approximately 
an odd multiple of Ji-wave in length or the tuning 
is so arranged that the same effect can be realizcd. 
If the feeder wires are each an odd number of } 4- 
or %-waves long for the frequency being used, the 
systern can be tuned to resonance by means of 
series condensers. If they are slightly less than a 
multiple of a half-wave long, parallel tuning will 
do the trick. A table gives some useful feeder 
lengths and tuning arrangements for the opera- 
tion of Zeppelin antennas of various fundamental 
frequencies on their fundamentals and harmonies. 
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Diagrams show the coupling arrangements for 
series, parallel, and combination series and 
parallel tuning. A suitable Zeppelin antenna for 
operation on three or more bands is also illus- 
trated. 



.4 S1MPLE VOLTAGE FEED SYSTEM 


Should the length of the antenna L he 264 feet. the antenna 
could he operated on any of the amateur bands merely by luning 
the transinitter and the antenna tank circuit to the required 
frequency. If the length L is 132 feet the antenna will have a 
fundamental of approximately 3560 kc. ( 84.46 meters) and it 
could be operated on the SöOO-kc. band or any of the Jour 
higher-frequency bands. I Vhen the antenna is approximately 
66 feet long its fundamental will le al 7IOO kc. (42.23 meters) 
and operation will then be possible on the 7OOO kc. band or any 
vf the three hiyher-frequency bands, liy connecting a good 
ground systein at the point G the antenna system is co neer led to 
a Af ar cani type and operation can then be had at half the 
fundamental frequency of the antenna itself. Thus an antenna 
132 feet long — with a fundamental of 3660 kc. — could be 
operated on the 1715-kc. band in conjunction with a ground 
connection and on all other bands by disconnectiny the ground 
and using the voltogc-feed system. The antenna need not be bent 
as shown in the diagram. In somt locations it could be made 
horizontal and in others vertical. Eten ifone port ion is sloping, 
another part vertical and the remainder horizontal it will still 
operatc. It should be as tnuch in a straight line as well as clear 
of trees and buildings as possible. 


The principal requirements for this type of an¬ 
tenna system are that the feeder system be 
symmetrical (both feeder wires of exactly the 
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AND RECOMMENDED TUNING AIETHODS FOR 
THE VAHIOUS AMATEUR BANDS 


same length) and that the antenna be of the right 
length for the desired fundamental frequency. 
The actual value of the feeder current indicated 
by the antenna ammeter or ammeters is not the 


true indication of how well the system is operat- 
ing. If the meters happen to be connectcd at or 
near current nodes (voltage loops) they will indi- 
cate very little current. This is particularly lik el y 
to happen when parallel tuning is used and the 
feeders are nearly multiples of J^-wave long for 
the frequency being used. The meters do indicate 
proper balance, however, when the current in 
both feeders is of the same value. If the current 
in one feeder is much different from that in the 



PARALLEL FEEDER TUNING 

other it is quite probable that the feeder system is 
unbalanced and that there is radiation from the 
feeders because their respective fields are not 
canceling each other. The construction of the 



SERIES FEEDER TUNING 


Zeppelin feeder system is like that of the other 
two-wire arrangements and is described in a later 
paragraph. 


tuning 

The tuning of voltage- and eurrent-feed Sys¬ 
tems is quite similar and the tuning practices 
recommended in Chapter VII should be observed 
to obtain the maximum output compatible with 
good frequency stability. When series tuning is 
used with either of the typical antenna Systems 
shown in the diagrams, the parallel tuning con- 
denser should be set at minimum capacity and 
the series condenscrs at maximum. After the 
transinitter has been set on the desired frequency 
the antenna coupling coil should be coupled to 
the transmitter tank and the series condensors 
tuned simultaneously, from maximum capacity 
down, until the radio-frequency ammeter shows 
maximum feeder current and the plate milliam- 
meter shows maximum plate current. If the trans- 
mitter should stop oscillating or the meters show 
two points of maximum current, the coupling 
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should be looscned. After timing for maximum 
current the capacity of the feeder series con- 
densers should be increased until the current 
drops about 15%, if the transmitter is a self- 
excited rig. With an oscillator-amplifier set the 
best timing adjustment is the one which gives 
maximum feeder current, of course. The proce¬ 
dure with parallel feeder tuning is similar except 
that the series condensers are set at maximum 
and the parallel condenser is tuned from maxi¬ 
mum capacity down. If the feeder current should 
be very low in value with parallel tuning, the 
plate input as shown by the plate milliammeter 
will be a bctter indication of resonance. Plate 
current should be the greatest when the feeder 
circuit is tuned to resonance unless the feeder 
tuning hasaiïected the transmitter tuning enough 
to necessitate readjustment of the transmitter 
circuits. Such readjustments should be made 
according to the directions given for the various 
iransmitters in Chapter VII. 

THE TWO-WIRE ÜNTÜNED FEEDER SYSTEM 

In the tuned feeder systems just described the 
feeders are coupled to the antenna at points of 



.1 ZEPPEUS (VOLTAGE FE EU) AXTEXXA FOR 

SEVERAL BAXDó 

The antenna has a juiuiamental frequtncy of 3330 kc. but 
could be of any fundamentol frequcncy bet te een 3300 and 
8000 kc. Since the feeders are lees than a quarter-uaxe long for 
8530 kc., parallel tuning should be used fcr this band. Series 
tuning will bc best on the 7000~ and 1+,000-kc. bands and 
probably for the 28,000-kc. boni. The condensers Ci and C: 
may be of 230- or $50-ppfd. capacity. 

either maximum current or maximum voltage. 
The feeders have voltage and current loops and 
nodes distributed along them just as the antenna 
lias, and are prevented from radiating appreeia- 
bly only because the field about one feeder wire 
cancels that of its mate. The feeders for voltage 
or current fced must bc tuned to allow any trans¬ 
fer of radio-frequcncy energy through them be¬ 
cause they connect to the antenna at either a 
point of very high impedance for voltage feed, or 
a point of practically zero impedance for current 
feed. It is well known that a radio-frequency 
transmission line will have standing waves on it 


when its terminal impedance is either infinite or 
zero, if the length of the line bears a suitable 
relation to the exciting frequcncy or, in other 
words, is tuned to the exciting frequcncy. The 


Center t me ^ 



TWO-WIRE MATCHF.D-IMPEDAXCE AXTEXXA 

SYSTEM 


tuned voltage- and current-feed systems operate 
because they meet these requirements and they 
have standing waves on them in the same way 
that the antenna itself has points of current and 
voltage maxima and minima. Now if the feeder 
syslem could be made to transfer energy efïi- 
ciently from the transmitter to the antenna with¬ 
out the ncce&sity for standing waves on the feeder 
wires, the length of the feeder system could be 
anything convenicnt and tuning of the feeder 
system would bc eliminntcd. This can bc aceom- 
plished with what is known as a matched-im- 
pedance feeder system. 

Any two-wire transmission line has a charao 
teristic (surge) impedance that is dependent on 
the spacing bet ween the conductors and on the 
diameter of the wires, and which is practically 
independent of the length of the wires. If the line 
is terminated by an impedance exactly equal to 
its characteristic (surge) impedance, there will be 
no refiection from the terminal and conscquently 
no standing waves on the wires when they are 
supplied with radio-frequency power. Moreover, 
the line will transmit power very efficiently from 
its input to a suitable terminating load. This fok 
lows from the principle that the maximum trans¬ 
fer of power from one circuit to another is pos- 
sible when the output circuit impedance is equal 
to the line imi>edance. 

In the antenna system shown in the diagram, 
the characteristic (surge) impedance of the feeder 
is matchcd by the impedance across the portion 
C of the antenna. The antenna length L, the 
feeder clearancc £*, the spacing between centers 
of the feeder wires D, and the coupling length C 
are the important dimensions of this system. The 
system must be designed for exact impedance 
values as well as frequencj' values and the di¬ 
mensions are therefore more critical than those 
of tuned feeder systems. 

The length of the antenna is figured as follows: 
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. .. 492,000 v _ 

L (feet) = —-— X A, or 
t 

1( . . 150,000 vjr 
L (meters) = —X A 

t 

where L is the antenna length in feet or meters for 
a clesired fundamental frequency F, and K is a 
constant depending on the frequency. For fre- 
quencies below 3000 kc. (wavelengths above 100 
meters) K is 0.96; for frequencies between 3000 
and 28,000 kc., K is 0.95; and for frequencies 
above 28,000 kc. K is 0.94. F is the frequency in 
kc. 

The value of the antenna coupling diraension 
C is computed by this formula: 

C (feet) = ^2? X Ki-, or 
t 

C (meters) = —-— X A» 

t 

K is 0.25 for frequencies below 3000 kc., 0.24 
for frequencies between 3000 and 2S.000 kc., and 
0.23 for frequencies above 28,000 kc. F is the 
fundamental frequency in kilocycles. 

The feedcr clearance E is worked out from this 
equation: 

JS(feet) =-^59 X A' 2 ; or 
E (meters) X K, 


Kt is 0.30 for all bands, and F is the frequency 
in kilocycles. 

The above equations are for feeders having h 
characteristic (surge) impcdance of 000 ohms and 
will not apply to feeders of any other impedance. 
An impedance of 600 ohms is both convcnient and 
Standard, however, and is entirely satisfactory for 
amateur systems. The proper feeder spacing for 
a 600-ohm transmiasion line is computed to a 
sufficiëntly close approximation by the following 
formula: 

I) = 75 X d 


where D is the distance between the centers of 
the feeder wires and d is the diameter of the wire. 
lf the wire diameter is in inches the spacing will 
be in inches and if the wire diameter is in milli¬ 
meters the spacing will be in millimeters. These 
data are given in the wire table of the Appendix. 

The length of the feeder system can be 
anything convcnient, successful operation with 
feeders as long as 1200 feet being quite common. 
This type of feeder system should be constructed 
quite the same as the other two-wire systems 
with the exception of the antenna end and the 
transmitter coupling terminal. Since the feeder 
spacing is the critical dimension determining the 
line impedance, the wires should be kept taut and 
the spacing should be kept constant all the way 
down to the transmitter. The feeders may be run 


around corners if suitably insulated and rigidly 
8 upported, but sharp right-angle bends in the 
wires must be avoided. Particular care should be 
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TH REE ARRANGEMBNTS FOR COUPLING THE 
TRANSmSSION LINE TO THE TRANSMITTER 

A is for coupling to a push-pull oscilUitor or amplifiêr, white 
B and C are two methode for coupling to single-endcd stages. 
The condensers Ci are blocking condensers cf about .002 pfd. 
capacity which prevent shorting the d.c. plate supply if the 
feeder system should become grounded. They are not nccessary 
with the inducthe coupling rnethod showt in C. 


taken to run the feeder clearance portion E 
straight away from the antenna. Each side of E 
should be of exactly the same length and the 
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feeder wires should tap the antenna an equal dis- 
tanee on either side of its exact center. 

Three possible methods of coupling the trans- 
mission line to the transmitter output circuit are 
diagrammed. This System is particularly fine for 
coupling the output of a push-pull oscillator or 
araplifier stage to a Hertz antenna, as shown in 
the diagram at A . The feeders should be clipped 
onto the tank inductance an equal number of 
turns on either side of its center because it is es- 
sential that the load on each tube be the same. 
The correct places for the taps can be found by 
starting at the center and moving the taps farther 
along the coil until the tubes are drawing their 
proper input power. The fixed condensers C are 
used as a precaution to prevent short-circuit of 
the plate supply in case the feeders should becomc 
grounded. Since the feeder current is very small 
in value, the usual antenna ammeter will be un- 
satisfactory for indicating maximum power input 
to the antenna. The plate current milliammeter 
reading will serve, however. 

Diagram B illustrates the plate tank arrange¬ 
ment eatisfaetory for coupling the two-wire 
feeder System to the output of a single-ended 
stage. The condenscr Cb is connected from the 
“free” end of the tank circuit to the filament 
circuit and should be equal in capacity to the 
tube plate-filament capacity. lts purpose is to 
make the tank circuit electrically symmetrical 
about the center. Diagram C illustrates the 
method of connecting this type of feeder to the 
output of a transmitter when it is impossible to 
arrange the plate tank to give the required bal- 
ance. The feeder tank circuit will be similar in 
construction to the usual transmitter tank cir¬ 
cuit. As with the other arrangements the clips 
are adjusted on either side of the inductance’s 
center until the maximum power is being trans- 
mitted to the antenna. This will occur, of coursc, 
when the impedance across the feeder input is 
equal to the surge impedance of the transmission 
line. 


SINGLE-WJHE FEED 

The eingle-wire matched-impedance feed Sys¬ 
tem operates on the same principle as the two- 
wire feed: There will be no standing waves on the 
feeder and consequently no radiation from it 
w'hcn its charactenstic impedance is matched by 
the impedance at its terminal. The single-control 
transmitter described in Chapter VII is designed 
to operate with this type of feed. The principal 
dimensions are the length of the antenna L and 
the distance D from the exact center of the an¬ 
tenna to the point at which the feeder is at- 
tached. These dimensions can be obtained from 
the chart, for an antenna system having a funda- 
mental frequency in any of the amateur bands. 
The antenna should be designed for the lowest 
frequency band which is to be used, and operated 
on its harmonies in the higher-frequency bands. 


Although the dimensions shown in the chart are 
for the 3500-kc. band, the dimensions for the 
7000-ke. band can be obtained by multiplying the 



The length L and coupling I) are determined from the chart. 


frequency by 2 and dividing the lengths by 2; and 
for the 14,000-kc. band by multiplying the fre¬ 
quency by 4 and dividing the lengths by 4. When 
the antenna is to be operated on harmonie fre- 
quencies the length must bc such that the har¬ 
monica of the antenna's fundamental frequency 
fall insidc the higher frequency bands. Suppose 
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SINQLE-WIRE FEED DATA CHART FOR NO. I', 

lf IRE FEEDER 


that the antenna is to be used for the .3500-, 
7000- and 14,000-kc. bands Since the limits of the 
14.000-kc. band are 14,000 and 14,400 kc., the 
fundamental frequency of the antenna must lie 
bet ween 3500 and and 3600 kc. The antenna 
length should be, therefore, somewhere between 
132 and 135.5 feet. The feeder should be tapped 
onto the antenna at a distance from the antenna 
center of 18' 11" for oj>eration wdth an antenna of 
135.5' length, or at IS' 5" for an antenna of 132' 
length. 

In con8tructing an antenna system of this type 
the feeder must run straight aw r ay from the an¬ 
tenna (at a right angle) for a distance of at least 
the length of the antenna. Otherwise the field 
of the antenna will affect the feeder and cause 
faulty operation of the system. There should be 
no sharp bends in the feeder wire at any point. 
The proces8 of adjusting the coupling between the 
transmitter and the single-wire feeder is giveu 
with the description of the single-control trans¬ 
mitter in Chapter VIL 
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The feeder System is arranged to supply four 
half-wave antennas so that the currents in all four 
are in phase. This is accomplished by voltage- 
feeding all the antennas from one pair of feeders 
and transposing the feeders between the lower 
and upper antennas. A typical transposition in- 
sulator is illustrated. The four antennas alone 




Approt Anc.'e 77'« sejHiration between the wires is 1%". 

of Rcdiatfon 

would make an excellent bilateral directive Sys¬ 
tem, of course, but the addition of the four 
reflectors increases the concentration of the radia- 
tion in the direction of the arrow and makes the 
A simplu vuur IC al ANTENNA SYSTEM FOR system unilateral. The dimensions given on the 
LOW-ANGLE radiation diagram are for a frequency of 29,000 kc. Antenna 

The current in the two antennas is in phase and radiation is lengtllS for Other frcquencies Can be WOl’ked OUt 

Zrtct K ‘ ima °’ C ° mVa “ 01 ° ' W ' "" tar,h '‘ from the formulaa given for Hertz antennas in the 

first part of this chapter. The half- and quarter- 
thc dimensions of pract icable directional Systems wave spacings between the antennas should be 
are small enough to make them adaptable to the actually one-half and one-quarter of the wave- 
space most amateurs have available. Directional length. 

antennas are not only useful for concen- 
trating the radiated energy in a desired 
compass direction but also for concen- 
trating the radiated energy on a favor- 
able angle of radiation. Experiments on 
the 28,000-kc. band, for instance, show 
that radiation at high angles to the 
earth’s surface is futile for communicat- 
ing with other stations of the world 
and the useful part of the total radiation 
is that transmitted at low angles. 

Two simple arrangements for direc¬ 
tive transmission are illustrated, both 
designed to concentrate the radiated 
energy in low angles to the surface. 

The directional properties of Systems 
of the types shown depend on the phase 
relations of the currents in the wires. 

When two antennas a half-wave apart a 28-MC. DIRECTIVE ANTENNA SYSTEM 

are excited in phase their radiation is Four in-phase antennas backed up by four reflectors coyxcentrale the radia- 
concentrated along a line at right angles tion in the direction indicatcd by the arrow. 

(broadside) to their plane. Also, a half- 

wave antenna spaced a quarter-wave from the fed 

antenna and parallel to it (but not connected to antenna constrüction 

it) will act as a reflector with the result that the For the purpose of this discussion let us divide 

radiation is concentrated in the direction away the antenna system into two parts — the con- 




AN ISOLANTITE FEEDER TRANSPOSITION 

IN SULAT OR 



from the reflector. Both of these principles are ductors and the insulators. lf the system is to 
utilized in the second directive antenna shown. operate most effectively the conductors raust be 
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of low resistanoe. On the other hand the insulators 
must be of the highest possible resistance. For 
low- or medium-powered transmitters an entirely 
satisfactory conductor is No. 14 gauge soft-drawn 
enamelled copper wire. For higher-powered trans¬ 
mitters No. 12 gauge is preferable. Every effort 
should be made to make the wires in one piece so 
that the only joints are at the output terminals 
of the transmitter. AYhere joints cannot be 
avoided they should be thoroughly soldered. It 
should always be i>ossible to make the Hertz an- 
tenna-portion in one piece. 

If the feeder system is of the tuned type the 
currents iri it will be of the samc order as those 
in the antenna and the same care in avoiding 
joints is necessary. In the untuned feeder system, 
hovvcvcr, the currents are relatively low and this 



THE USE OF LIGHT W'OODES DOW ELS IS THE 

FEEDER 

pennita the system os a whole to swing. In this case the effect 
of movemeni of the feeder would nol be a* noticeable. 

consideration is therefore not as important. In 
these cases smaller wire can be used if necessary. 

In building a two-wire feeder the wires should 
be separated by woodon dowels which have been 
boilcd in paraffine. In this way the feeder is given 
a tendcncy to swing in windy weather as a unit. 
When heavy glass or porcelain spacers are used 
the tendcncy is for each wire to vibrate witb re¬ 
spect to the other, so causing changes in the 
capacity between the wires and consequent 
changes in the emitted frcquency. The wooden 
dowels can be attached to the feeder wires by 
drilling a small hole in the dowels. then binding 
them to the feeders with wire. 

A good insulation to use throughout the 
antenna system is Pyrex glass. Glazed porcelain 
also is very good. It should be kept in mind that 
the ends of tuned feeders or the ends of the an¬ 
tenna are pointe of maximum voltage. It is at these 
points that the insulation is most important. A 
12" Pyrex insulator is quite satisfactory for ama¬ 
teur transmitters of any power. For the low- 
powered transmitters one of the smaller sizes, or 
two in series, would be satisfactory. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of 
leading the antenna or feeders into the station is 
through holes drilled in the centers of the window 
panes. The drilling can be accomplished by using 
an ordinary steel twist drill if plenty of turpentine 


is provided at the point of the drill. It is best to 
remove the panes before drilling is attempted, 
since it will be difficult to avoid breaking them if 
the work is done when they are in the window. 
Large Pyrex bowls are also satisfactory as lead-in 
insulators, the bowls being mounted over large 
holes cut in a board of such a size that it fits 



WHES HEAVY GLASS SPACERS ARE USED 
in the feeder con^truction there is a tendency for the wires to 
vibrate as shown, so causing a wobbly frcquency from the 
transmitter. 


snugly under the lower or above the upper sash 
when it is partiaily opened. 

It is hardly possible to give practical instruc- 
tions for the suspension of the antenna since the 
methods used will vary so widely in individual 
instances. In most cases j>oles are desirable to lift 
the antenna clear of surrounding buildings hut in 
some loeations the antenna is in the clear when 
strung from one chimney to another or from a 
chimney to a tree. Small trees are not usuaily 
satisfactory as points of suspension for the an¬ 
tenna on account of their moveinents in windy 



A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF GOOD 
A N TEN NA CONS TR UCTION 
One holyard is tied fast white the other has n heavy weight 
on its lower end. The weight keeps the tension on the antenna 
constant and compensates for stretching and shrinkagc of the 
rope. 

weather. If the antenna is strung from a point 
near the center of the trunk of a large tree this 
difficulty is not as serious. 

In most loeations a variety of possible arrangc- 
ments will present themselves. It will be well for 
the amateur to try the antenna in diiïercnt posi- 
tions or to try different types of antenna Time 
expended in such experiment undoubtedly will 
be well worth while. 






CHAPTER XII 


The A.R.R.L. Communications Department 


T HE Communications Department is 
concerned with the practical opera- 
tion of the stations of League mom¬ 
bers. lts work includes arranging 
amateur operating activities, establishing Stand¬ 
ard operating procedure, encouraging good 
operation, improving message relaying, and 
concluding tests to these ends. 

The aim of the Communications Depart¬ 
ment is to keep in existence an active organization 
of League stations made entirely of privately- 
owncd radio stations covering the entire conti¬ 
nent of North America. One of its objectives 
is to create a body of skilled operators whose 
services and abilities will further the genera 1 
knowledge of the art of radio communication. 
The relaying of friendly messages bet ween 
different parts of the country without charge is 
onc of the most important phascs of the work 
coming under the supervision of the Communica¬ 
tions Department. Amateur operators have also 
always been of great assistance to our country 
in times of emcrgency in which quick com¬ 
munication has been a factor, especiaUy when 
othcr metliods of communication have failed. 

These objects of our organization must be 
borne in mind at the same time we, as individuals, 
are getting the most enjoyment from the pursuit 
of our chosen hobby. Only by operating our 
stations with some useful end in view can wc 
improve the service which we give others and 
increasc the plcasure we get, at the same time 
justifying our existence. 

The activities of the Communications Depart¬ 
ment are arranged and rccorded through QST 
and by special correspondence. Tests and relays 
are arranged from time to time to develop new 
routes for traffic handling, to prepare oui-selves 
to render emergency service in time of need, and 
to bring to light additional general radio in- 
formation. In this way all mernbers of the League 
benefit from the experience of certain individuals 
who excel along specified lines of work. 

The policies of the Communications Depart¬ 
ment are those urging mombers to adopt uniform 
operating procedure and to use system in their 
station operating. The Communications Depart¬ 
ment constantly vvorks to make our communica¬ 
tion system as efficiënt as a non-commercial 
message-handling organization can be. Com- 
pliance with government regulations, orderly 
operating, and coöperation with each other and 
with outside interests for the advancement of the 
art, are a part of its policies. The first duty of the 
department to member-stations is to supervise 
operating work so well that the amateur will 
continue to justify his existence in the eyes of his 


Government. Then he will be allowed a continu- 
ance of the privileges which he has received as his 
due in the past. 

Records of worth-wTrile traffic handling, of 
message routing, and of specific tests conducted 
between the different stations are kept in the files 
of the Communications Department and rccorded 
in the Official Organ of the League, QST. 

It is obviously impossible to distribute up- 
to-the-minute information in a monthly period- 
ical. Therefore mimeographed circular letters 
are used on special occasions. The active stations 
are thus kept informed of the developments in 
such a rapidly progressing system. Through such 
letters, through QST and through a large volume 
of routine correspondence with individual mem- 
bers, the contact is kept good and the activities 
we have outlined are effectively carried out by 
the interested member-stations. 

Official Broadcasting Stations have been 
appointed to improve on even the arrangement 
we have just outlined. Every day of the week 
at certain hours about one hundred stations 
send a telegraphic broadcast that is copied by 
himdreds of mernbers. The broadcasts carry the 
very latest information that is available from 
League Ileadquartcrs. 

In these pages we are going to cxplain the 
organization of the Communications Department, 
the proper message forms to use, and sorne special 
practiccs which experience has proved best. 
We urge t hat you help strengt hen amateur radio 
by studying the operating practice suggested 
and by adopting uniform operating procedure. 
Keep this book in your station for ready reference. 

Everyone at League lleadquarters welcomes 
criticism that is accompanicd by constructive 
suggestions. In fact it is only through the boosts 
and suggestions which come from every member 
and operator that we can improve our service 
to others, thereby increasing the plcasure we 
ourselves get from our hobby. 

In some department of the A.R.R.L.'s field 
organization there is a place for every active 
amateur who has a station. It makes no particular 
difference whether your interest lies in getting 
started and learning the code, traffic handling, 
DX, friendly contacts by 'phone, or ot.her 
aspects of amateur radio. Whatever your 
qualifications, we suggest that you get into the 
game and coöperate with your Section Manager 
by sending him a monthly report of the particular 
work you are doing. As you become experienced 
in amateur work of different kinds it is likely 
that you will qualify for appointment as Official 
Relay Station, or that you can accept other 
important responsibilities in connection with the 
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conduct of A.R.R.L. work in the different scc- 
tions. Operating work and the different official 
appointments will bc cxplained in detail in ibis 
and the following chapter. We want to make it 
clear right at the start that the Communications 
Department organization exists to increase 
individual enjoyment in amateur radio work, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to every 
amateur and reader of ibis book to participate 
fully in the different enterprises undertaken by 
and for amateur operators. 

ORGANIZATION 

The affaire of the Communications Department 
in each Division are supervised by one or 
more Section Communications Manager, each of 
whom has jurisdiction over his section of a Divi¬ 
sion. 

For the purpose of organization the A.R.R.L. 
divides the United States and Posaessions (plus 
Cuba, the Isle of Pincs, and the Philippine 
Islands) and Canada (plus Newfouudland and 
Labrador) into divisions as follows: 

Atlantic Division: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania; that section 
of New Jersey within the Third Federal Inspec- 
tion District, and that section of New Vork 
within the Eighth Federal Inepection District. 

Central Division: Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Dakota Division: Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 

Delta Division: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
8issippi and Tenuessee. 

Hüdson Division: The entire Second Federal 
Inepection District, consisting of ccrtain counties 
of New Jersey and New York States. 

Midwest Division: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska. 

New Enqland Division: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. 

Northwestern Division: Jdaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington and the Territory of Alaska. 

Pacific Division: Arizona, California, Nevada 
and the Territory of Hawaii. The Philippine 
Islands are attached to this Division for Com¬ 
munications Department activities. 

Roanoke Division: North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Rocky Mountain Division: Colorado, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

Southeastern Division: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina and the Island of Porto 
Rico. The Rcpublic of Cuba and the Isle of Pines 
are attached to this Division for Communications 
Department activities. 

West Gulf Division: New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

Maritime Division: The provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, Newffoundland and Labrador are at¬ 


tached to this Division for Communications 
Department activities. 

Ontario Division: Province of Ontario. 

Quebec Division : Province of Quebec. 

Vaxalta Division: Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 

Prairie Division: Provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatehewan and the Northwest Territories. 

Each United States Division elects a Director 
to represent it on the A.R.R.L. Board of Directors 
and the Canadian Divisions elect a Canadian 
General Manager who is also a Director. The 
Board determiues the policics of the 1-eague which 
are carried out by paid officers at League Ilcad- 
quarters. When the Board is not in session, the 
officers of the League, constituting an Executive 
Cominittee, can act for the Board, subject to 
certain limitations. 

The Communications Department has a 
field organization made up of officials selected 
by the membership in a way similar to the 
Directors. Each Director and the Communica¬ 
tions Manager at League Headquarters decide 
the proper sectionalizing of each Division, after 
which each Section holds an election for Section 
Communications Manager. These field officials 
are listed on page 5, while the names and ad- 
dresses of the Directors are printed on page 6, 
of each QST. 

It is for more efficicntly collecting reports 
from the active stations and supervising the 
activities of the Communications Department 
that the operating territory is dividcd into 
Section8. In each Section there is a Section 
Communications Manager who, under the direc- 
tion of the Qnnmuuieations Manager, has 
authority over the Communications Department 
within his Section. Ile is responsible to, and 
reports to the Communications Manager, cxcept 
in Canada, where he reports to the Canadian 
General Manager. 

Whcnever a vacancy occurs in the position of 
Section Communications Manager in any section 
of the United States, its island posaessions or 
territories, or the Republic of Cuba, the Com¬ 
munications Manager anuounces such vacancy 
through QST or by mail notice to all members of 
the Section, aud calls for nominating petitions 
signed by five or more members of the Section 
in which the vacancy exists, uarning a member of 
the Section as candidate for Section Com¬ 
munications Manager. The closing date for 
receipt of such petitions is announccd. 

After the closing date, the Communications 
Manager arranges for an election by mail or 
declares any efigible candidate elected if but 
one candidate has been nominated. Ballots are 
sent to every member of the League residing in 
the Section concerned, listing candidates in the 
order of the number of nominations received. 
The closing date for receiving ballots is an- 
nounced. Immediately after this date, the 
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Communications Manager counts the votes. 
The candidate receiving a plurality of votes 
become8 Section Communications Manager. 
The Canadian General Manager similarly 
manages such an election for a Section Com¬ 
munications Manager whenever a vacancy occurs 
in any section of the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland or Labrador. 

Section Communications Managers are elected 
for a two-year term of office. 

The office of any Section Communications 
Manager may be declared vacant by the Execu- 
tive Committee upon recommendation of the 
Communications Manager, with the advice and 
consent of the Director, whenever it appears to 
them to be in the best interests of the membership 
so to act, and they may thereupon cause the 
election of a new Section Communications 
Manager. 

COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS AND 

APPOINTMENTS 

The following portions, relating to Section 
Communications Managers, to their appointment 
of different qualified and responsible officials to 
cover specific phases of A.R.R.L. communication 
work, to the duties of each in reporting, etc., 
are reprinted from the “Rules and Regulations 
of the Communications Department” and set 
forth the regulations which govern these matters 
with in the department. 

SECTION COMMUNICATIONS MANAOER 

1. The Section Communications Manager is 
responsible to the Communications Manager 
at League Headquarters for the efficiency and 
coöperation of his personnel. His policies are the 
democratie policies of the League itself. 



2. His territorial limitations are determined by 
the Division Director and the Communications 
Manager. 

3. He recommends the appointment or can- 
cellation of Official Relay Stations in accordance 
with the rules pertaining to the Official Relay 
Station Appointment. 


The Section Communications Manager ex- 
amines application and question forms, signing 
the prescribed certificate of appointment and 
forwarding it to the station owner when the 
appointment can be properly made. Form 4 
appointment card hearing the certiticate number 
is forwarded to League Headquarters with the 
questionnaire forms properly filled out by the 
applicant. Cancellations (Form 4C) are made for 
mactivity or for violations of any of the rules or 
provisions of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Official Relay Station Certificate. 

An applicant who fails to qualify may again 
apply for appointment after three months have 
elapsed. 

4. He shall be responsible for the maintenance 
of the Official Broadcasting Station System 
within his section, recommending such appoint- 
ments (Form 4) or cancellations (Form 4C) as 
may be necessary. Due consideration shall be 
given the distribution of stations on the different 
frequency bands and the qualifications of stations 
and operators for this service. 

5. He is responsible for the traffic activities of 
his section. He shall appoint Route Managers, 
Official Observere and any other such assistants 
for specific work as may be deemed necessary by 
the Communications Manager. These officials 
will have full authority within the section over 
the activities indicated by their titles. They will 
report and be resixmsible to the Section Com¬ 
munications Manager for their work. With the 
consent of the Communications Manager the 
Section Manager may, if necessary, designate a 
competent Official Relay Station appointee or 
League member to act for him in a particular 
matter in any part of his territory. He shall be 
careful to instruct such an appointee properly 
in the duties he is to execute while acting for the 
S.C.M. 

6. He shall conduct investigations of radio 
organizations and interference cases whenever 
such cases are referred to him by the Communica¬ 
tions Manager or the Division Director. 

7. He shall appoint Vigilance Committees 
in the centers of activity where amateur 
interference conditions appear to make such 
committees desirable in helping to lighten the 
load of complaints received by the Supervisors 
of Radio. Amateur club organizations are to be 
encouraged to organize interference committees 
to keep closely in touch with this situation 
everywhere, coöperate with the press, and 
coördinate amateur work. 

8. He shall have referred to him by his various 
appointees any correspondence that may relate 
to mattere of general policy, or suggestions for 
improvements in conducting the affaire of the 
League. 

9. He may requisition necessary Communica¬ 
tions Department supplies provided for making 
appointments and supervising the work in his 
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section. He may render an itemized postage 
expense account monthly. Section Managers are 
entitled to wear the distinctive A.R.R.L. pin 
with red background, similar in other respects 
to the regular black-and-gold A.R.R.L. member- 
ship pin. 

10. He shall render a monthly report to 
Headquarters, consolidating all the reports 
by subject8 into a comprehensive summary. 
This report shall reach Headquarters on or before 
the 26th of each calendar month. It shall be made 
up from all reports from O.R.S. and other active 
stations, together with the reports from special 
appointees (5) and as mentioned under the 
subject of reporting. 

OFFICIAL OBSERVERS 

Each S.C.M. recommends for appointment a 
suitable number of Observers who report regu- 
larly to the S.C.M. on off-frequency operation 
noticed, sending out notification forms (provided 
from Headquarters) to help amateurs in keeping 
within the assigned bands. Official Observers 
also make general observations on operating 
conditions, taking the proper action to bring 
about improvement, always report ing the act ion 
(aken to the Section Communications Manager. 

Each Official Observer shall have an accurately 
calibrated monitor or frequency meter or shall 
be equipped to carry on his work in checking 
stations beyond the limits of the amateur bands 
agaiii8t calibrations from the Standard Fre¬ 
quency Station transmissions and checks from 
government or commercial “marker” stations of 
known frequency operating adjacent to our 
ovvn amateur channels. Observers shall be 
supplied with notification postal card forms and 
with report blanks on which the stations logged 
off-frequency and notified shall be reported to 
A.R.R.L. Headquarters (through the office of the 
S.C.M.) justasrapidly as the blanks are filled out. 
While observers work directly under their Section 
Managers, their observations shall include all 
amateur stations in the U S. or Canada or where- 
ever there are representatives of the A.R.R.L. 
field organization. 

On logging a station the notification form shall 
be completed and mailed in each case when the 
station logged is found to be operating with an 
amateur call signal outside the confines of the 
amateur bands. Not more than two notification 
forms shall be sent to one such station by one 
observer, but observers should continue logging 
and reporting cases of flagrant violation to 
Headquarters so that the matter may be followed 
up definitely to check operation on extra-legal 
frequencies. A duplicate of the reporting form 
may be kept by observers to enable them to 
check on stations continuing off-frequency af ter 
having received friendly notification. Observers 
shall also get in touch with stations by radio when 
this seems necessary and practical. 


From time to time the attention of appointees 
in the A.R.R.L. observing system will be called to 
particular situations and particular bands requir- 
ing their special attention and at other times their 
work may be distributed on different frequencies 
as time permits and conditions seem to warrant. 

Observers when possible shall report harmonie 
or parasitic radiations and other operation of 
commercial or government telegraph services or 
broadcasting stations causing interference in the 
amateur bands, these being reported direct to 
the S.C.M. or Headquarters as promptly as 
possible so that suitable remedial action may be 
taken. 

The notification service to amateurs is designed 
as a friendly move to protect amateur privileges 
from official government restrictions which may 
be endangered by careless or intentional disregard 
of regulations by individuals who might thus 
jeopardize the enjoyment of all amateurs. 
This service has been successfully operated since 
June 1926 and the coöperation of all amateurs is 
asked on behalf of our observers who are picked 
by the Section Managers as the best qualified, 
interested and reliable guardians of the air. 

ROUTE MANAGERS 

While the Section Communications Manager 
is the traffic executive of the section, the Route 
Manager has the principal traffic station in his 
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particular locality. Section Managers generally 
appoint one Route Manager to every twenty or 
twenty-five Official Relay Stations, depending on 
the radio population of the Section concerned and 
the amount of organized activity. Route Man¬ 
agers maintain good local radio contacts regularly 
so that stations can be lined up and routes de- 
veloped and operated by radio. 
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Route Managers coöperate actively with all 
active stations in their districts so that each 
Route Manager is the nucleus of a communication 
net which he organizes himself, and for which he 
is responsible at all times to his Section Com¬ 
munications Manager. Route Managers arrangc 
schedules for local traffic handling between the 
different towns and cities in their territory as well 
as keep many schedules at their own station and 
keep track of between-Section Schedules, report- 
ing monthly to the S.C.M., who in turn reports 
to A.R.R.L. Headquarters. The Route Manager 
also keeps posted on schedules already in opera- 
tion within the Section, on the between-Section 
schedules and those kept with foreign pointe 
by stations within his jurisdiction (which is 
determined by the S.C.M.). The R.M. reports 
to the S.C.M. monthly (at the same time the 
O.R.S. report) including in his report a complete 
hst of all routes and schedules known to him 
brought just as up-to-date as possible and 
covering the specifie activity of routes and 
schedules. 

OFFICIAL BROADCASTING STATION 
Each Official Broadcasting Station ap|X)intee 
shall receive information on timely subjects 
from Headquarters each week or at other inter¬ 
vals to he put on the air at various scheduled 
t imes du ring the week following receipt of the 
information. Section Managers shall give prefer- 
ence to stations having available considerable 


amounts of power, or stations whose operators 
are especially qualified to give good service in 
view of the geographical location. the frequency 
bands in use, or the timely choice of schedules or 
frequency with which schedules can be kept. 
Consideration shall also be given to the ability 
of such stations, especially at great distances 
from Headquarters, to copy the information in 
advance of its receipt by mail as sent by Head¬ 
quarters station W1MK. 

Applicants for this appointment must submit 
their qualification8 to the Section Manager with 
the proposed dates, times and frequencies for 


transmission of the broadcasts. In deciding on 
the times of transmission schedules, preference 
should be given to those times when the largest 
number of amateurs are listening, that is, the 
hours between 6:00 p.m. and midnight. Section 
Managers are instructed to cancel the appoint- 
ments of stations not adhering to the schedules 
agreed upon, and the appointmente of stations 
not returning information on current or revised 
schedules when periodic surveys of the broad¬ 
casting system are made. 

THE OFFICIAL RELAY STATION 

The Section Communications Manager shall 
recommend for appointment as Official Relay 
Stations such stations of League members as 
apply for and merit such appointment. The 
recommendation shall be based on the ability 
of the applicants to come up to a specified set 
of qualifications. The applicant shall have a 
loyal, coöperative attitude; he shall follow Stand¬ 
ard A.R.R.L. operating practices (understanding 
and using the proper message form, finish signals, 
service message, cable-count check on important 
messages, and so on); he shall have a transmitter 
and receiver capable of operation at any time, and 
he must be able to send and receive Continental 
code at a ra te of at least 15 words per minute. 

1. lt shall be the duty of each Official Relay 
Station appomtee to report monthly to his Sec¬ 
tion Communications Manager, to keep the 
station in readiness to operate, to use A.R.R.L. 
operating practices exclusively, and to take in 
the activitics of the League whenever possible. 
The message file must be held for thrcc months 
ready for call by the S.C.M. at any time. Reports 
are due on the lCth of each month if the star 
tion is located on the mainland of the United 
States. 

2. Each Official Relay Station shall receive 
an appointment certificate to be displayed 
prominently in the station, a quarterly bulletin 
newsletter from Headquarters, and Form 1 
reporting cards on which to turn in the regular 
monthly reports to the Section Communications 
Manager. 

3. When a station is of necessity inoperative 
for six months or less, the appointment may be 
held on an inactive list by the Section Com¬ 
munications Manager, providing the station 
owner has reported the facts of the case and 
requested that he be excused from active operat- 
ing and reporting during this time. Inactive lists 
shall be turned in to Headquarters by the Section 
Communications Manager with his monthly 
report. O.R.S. appointments shall be transferable 
from one Section to another, with the consent of 
the Section Communications Managers con- 
cerned, who must alter their records and notify 
Headquarters of such changes. Such appoint¬ 
ments shall not be transferable from one station- 
owner to another. 
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Section Communications Managers shall not 
transmit the reports received by them to Head- 
quarters exccpt on a request to do so, but shall 
consider the reports as for their information 
and from them prepare a condensed report of 
the month’s activities and the status of amateur 
affaire in the territory under their 
_ jurisdiction. 


4. The violation of the provisions made above 
for operating and reporting shall be sufficiënt 
reason for the Section Communications Manager 
to recommend cancellation of the appointment. 
The Section Communications Manager shall 
notify the Official Relay Stations that this action 


MORE ABOÜT THE O.R.S. APPOINTMENT 

The Official Relay Station appoint¬ 
ment of the Communications Depart¬ 
ment deserves somc further explana- 
tion. Telegraphing members who hold 
amateur licenses are most interested 
in this work. 

Bef ore the war our League was a 
much smaller organization than it is 
to-day. What traffic handling was done 
was performcd in a very easy-going 
manner. Messages were not taken scri- 
ously by those who sent them or by 
those who handled them. Because there 
werc fewer stations operating, it was 
harder to relay messages to their des- 
tinations. Deliveries were the exception 
rat her than the rule. 

As the League expanded more sta- 
is pending when the first and the second report tions came on the air. It became increasingly 

have been missed. The appointment shall be possible to land messages right at the city of 

cancelled automatically when the third con- destination. More messages came our way from 
secutive report fails to come through on time. the public who began to realize that messages 
Such cancellations shall be classed as “complete.” were actually being delivered and handled in 

New application and question forms must be good time. As the service improved, more people 

filled out and evidence of better performance availed themselves of its use. Regular trunk and 
submitted before reappointment can be con- branch traffic routes were arranged so that mes- 
sidered. lf an O.R.S. resigns his post after con- sages could be handled reliably in almost any 
8istent work, an “honorable” cancellation shall direction. However, with the advent of the war, 
be issued; and reinstatements within one year this organization became inoperative with the 
may be made on application without filing new closing down of all stations by the government. 


Sin' Ainrrtnut Uoiiui Ürlaji £ragnr. Ünr 


papers. 

REPORTS 

Each Official Relay Station report shall 
include the number of messages originated, 
delivered, relayed, and the total. The Form 
No. 1 reporting card furnished by the A.R.R.L. 
shall be used when it is available but the non- 


After the war, the new organization went 
through some violent changes. New- developments 
were principally along the lines of tube trans- 
mission. Next came the change to higher fre- 
quencies, making a complete revamping of our 
communication system necessary. The granting 
of appointments right and left, the increase in 
numbere of inexperienced operators, the new 


arrival of this form shall not constitute an excuse 


conditions under which we were operating (on 


for not reporting. 

The Section Communications Manager shall 
condense all reports received, leaving out any 
“ncgative” information. His report shall not 
mention inactivity or non-reporting. Traffic 


several frequency bands), each left its mark on 
our communication system. Once a man could 
handle a certain number of messages a month, 
he was granted an appointment without much 
questioning. Before the war newcomers auto- 


figures shall be separately listed at the end of the 
report and shall not be included in the body of 
the report. The most consistent traffic stations 
and the ones doing most experimental and 
other useful work are the ones deserving credit 
and to whom space shall be given. When possible, 
the Section Communications Manager shall 
send in his report typewritten and double-spaced. 


matically got operating experience by listening 
to commercial and government long wave sta¬ 
tions. By the time their stations were in workable 
shape to handle relay traffic, the necessary operat¬ 
ing experience had been gained. After the war, 
newcomers threw sets together from the informa¬ 
tion then made available. Stations capable of 
communicating over thousands of miles on short 
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waves were operated by operators whose tuners 
no longer reached frequencies where good com¬ 
mercial traffic was being efficiently handled. 
Lack of this preliminary training was respon- 
sible for poor operators. Unreliable stations and 
operators, out for “DX records'' only, slowed up 
traffic. Complaints were received on the un- 
reliability of operators and on the poor delivery 
of messages everywhere. 

Finally, it was decided to abandon the old 
system and to start afresh. The need of placing a 
greater responsibility on the traffic handling of 
stations was feit keenly. A class of stations that 
could bc depended upon should be created! 
An iron-bound set of qualifications and a set of 
llules and Regulations for Official Relay Stations 
were drawn up as a Standard and a foundation 
for the present traffic-handling organization was 
built. Appointments under the new system of 
tliings are no longer given without investigation. 
A set of questions to be answered for Communica¬ 
tions Department files and recommendations to 
the Section Communications Manager are neces- 
sary. The present system of Official Relay 
Stations, which has been in successful operation 
for many years, is the result. 

WHY YOUR STATION SHOULD BE AN OFFICIAL 
RELAY STATION 

Official Relay Stations are the best regulated 
and the most active stations in League operating 
work to-day. Every Official Relay Station re- 
ccivcs an attractivc certificate of appointnicnt. 
The certificate is a mark of distinction, putting 
the operator in a class above the average “ham.” 
The operators of Official Relay Stations are 
well known as “reliable” oj>erators and amateurs 
of good standing. The badge of honor carries some 
weight with cveryone who visits the station, 
including the Supervisor of Radio. Vacancies 
in the ranks of the League officials are filled from 
the ranks of the Official Relay Stations. Every 
owner of an Official Relay Station receives a 
bulletin letter from A.R.R.L. Headquarters 
quarterly with the latest schedules, news, and 
procedure hints and helps. Special reporting cards 
for the convenience of the Official Relay Station 
operators in reporting their traffic-handling 
work and records are sent out with the bulletin. 

O.lt.S. appointees are entitled to wear the 
distinctive blue A.R.R.L. pin which is similar 
to the regular membership pin cxccpt that it has 
a blue instead of a black background. 

now TO BECOME AN O.R.S. 

To secure an appointment as Official Relay 
Station is quite a simple matter if you have the 


qualifications and a Iittle experioncc. After 
building the station and gaining somc code 
speed, get in touch with your Section Com¬ 
munications Manager. Arrange some schedules 
for traffic-handling by coöperating with your 
Route Manager and by writing a few letters to 
the best stations you hear consistently in dilferent 
directions from your own station. Collect and 
handle some traffic regularly and don’t forget to 
report j-our work to the S.C.M. on time each 
month for a few months. Then ask your local 
traffic official to fumish you with an application 
blank to hecome an Official Relay Station (or use 
the one printed for your convenience in the rear 
of this book). Fill out the application blank and 
send it to Headquarters. 

You will get some question blanks to be filled 
out and returned to the S.C.M. If you have the 
nccessary knowledge and qualifications, the 
S.C.M. will be able to follow bis instructions and 
make the appointment. In this event the infor- 
mation you have sent him will be turned over to 
the Communications Manager for Headquarters’ 
files. If you cannot answer all the questions 
correctly or are not quite able to make the grade, 
your application may bc tabled for two or three 
months in which time you can study and practice 
operating until you can make the grade. It may 
be that you miss out on some of the questions 
but get a letter from the Section Communications 
Manager explaining the answers and notifying 
you what act ion can or cannot bc taken regarding 
an appointment. 

Being recognized as an Official Relay Station 
is very mueh worth while. It is not difficult to 
obtain an appointment but certnin requirements 
must be met and lived up to if the appointment 
is to bc kept valid. Otherwise it would not be 
worth while. Cancellations of appointment follow 
failure to report for two successive months; 
continued failure to operate according to A.R.R.L. 
practices; failure to observe goverriment regula¬ 
tions; failure to keep a receiver and transmitter 
in commission, and failure to comply with the 
spirit of the rules on the application form or 
certificate. 

When a station is inoperative of necessity and 
the Section Communications Manager has been 
duly notified, the appointment is gladly held on 
an inactive list over a certain period of time. New 
operators are needed among the “reliables” every 
day. The appointment is one made with mutual 
advantage to yourself and to our Communications 
Department. Fill out the application form as 
soon as you can qualify! 
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Operating 

T HE enjoyment of our hobby usually 
comes from the operation of our sta¬ 
tion once we have finished its con- 
struction. Upon the station and its 
operation depend the traffic reports and the 
eommunication records that are made. We 
have taken every bit of care that was j>ossible 
in constructing our transmitter, our rcceiver, 
frequoncy measuring and monitoring equipment 
and in erecting a suitable antenna system. 
Unless we make ourselves familiar with uniform 
Standard operating procedure, unless we use good 
judgment and care in operating our stations, we 
«hall fall far short of reali/.ing the utmost in 
results achieved. More than this, we may make 
ourselves notorious unless we do the right thing, 
because we may interfere with other stations or 
delay their work. 

Alter a bit of listening-in experience you 
will hear both kinds of operators and realize the 
contrast that exists between the operation of the 
ood men and that of “lids” and “punks” who 
ave never taken the trouble to familiarize 
themselves with good practicc. Occasionally you 
will piek up an amateur whose inethod of opefat- 
ing is so clean-cut, so devoid of useless efforts, 
so snappy and systematic, that your respect Ls 
gained and it is a pleasure to listen and work with 
him. 

For efficiënt traffic handling, the transmitter 
should be adjusted for stable, satisfactory 
operation on one or two known but different 
frcquencies in the amateur band. Known con¬ 
densor settings for defmite frcquencies will 
enablc the operator quickly to change frequency 
(QSV) at any time. Whcnever such a change is 
made, be sure to check the frequency accuratcly. 
There is no excuse for operating on frequency. 
Any frequency calibrations should be cheeked 
of ten to guard against varia tions. 

Make a practice of checking frequency each 
time you open the station for operation. Take 
no chances. Do not try to work on the edgo of an 
amateur band but keep well witlijn the known 
accuracy of your frequency measuring equipment 
and methods. 

The operator and his methods have much to do 
with limit ing the range of the station. The 
operator must have a good “fiat.” Ile must have 
patience and judgment. Some of these qualities 
in operating will make more station records than 
raany kilowatts of power. Engineering or applied 
comuion senseare as essential to the radio operator 
as to the experimenter. Do not make several 
changes in the set hoping for better results. 
Make one change at a time until the basic 
trouble or the best adjustment is found. 

An operator with a clean-cut, slow, steady 
method of sending bas a big advantage over 
the poor operator. Good sending is partly a matter 
of practice but patience and judgment are just 
as important qualities of an operator as a good 
“fist.” 


a Station 

The good operator sends signals which are 
not of the “ten words per minute” variety, but 
they are slow enough so that there is no mistaking 
what he says. The good operator does not sit 
down and send a long call when he wants to 
work someone. He puts on the ’phones and 
listciis in. He goes over the dial thoroughly for 
some time. The fellow that is admired for his 
good operating is the one who is always calling 
some particular station instead of using the 
“inquiry signal.” Because he listens until he hears 
someone to work and then goes after him, our 
good operator gets his man ncarly every time. 
A good ojx'rator chooses the proper time to call, 
he inakes plain signals, and he noes not call too 
long. A short call is sufficiënt because if a station 
does not get the call it is likely that he is listening 
to another station. A long call makes the receiv- 
ing operator lose patience and look for someone 

The adjustment of the receiver has much to do 
with successful operation, too. The good receiving 
operator notes the dial setting and when he has 
completecl calling in proper fashion, he waits a 
moment and then tunes above or below the loggecl 
dial setting just in case something has slufted 
slightly in the receiver or transmitter. The best 
operator has patience and waits a few minutes 
in case of delay at the transmitter or in case 
fading signals make a second answer necessary. 

COMMUNICATION 

AfU*r all, eommunication has as its object 
the exchange of thought between two minds. 
Sometimes those minds are near each other and 
it is possible for the individuals concerned to 
«•onverse at lengt h and exchange their thoughts 
freely. At other times, and this when radio 
eommunication is involved, the individuals are 
miles apart and the thoughts to be transmitted 
must be condensed to just a few words. Then 
these words must be relayed or passed on from 
mind to mind or operator to operator. When they 
reach their ultimate destination someone can 
interpret them fully if they have been properly 
and carefully handled by the intermediate 
operators. 

Time is involved in making any exchange 
of thought. Because every man's life and experi¬ 
ence is measured bv time, this factor becomes 
important in everything we do or say. The num- 
ber of messages handled, the number of distant 
stations workod, the number of records made at 
our station, all depend in some degree on the 
time available for our hobby. The more time we 
spend at the set, the more well known we become 
and the greater the suinmatiou of our accom- 
plishments. 

As time is a factor, uniform practicesin operat¬ 
ing have become necessary to in sure a ready 
understanding of what is going on in the minds 
of each operator. “Q” signals and abbreviations 
of various sorts have been devised and are iu 
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gencral use to-clay just because of the time 
element involved, to enable eyery operator to 
exchange intdligible thoughts with as little waste 
elïort as possible. So proficiency in the commonly- 
used abbreviations and in knowledge of uniform 
operating practices is to be desireu. Proficiency 
comes with practice. In the Appendix are the 
“Q signals” and some abbreviations uscd by 
amateur operators. We will mention some of the 
time-saving things that have becorne Standard 
practice among good operators and foliowing 
that a few words about relay procedure wil] 
show how a station is operated to best advan- 
tage. 

Accuracy is of first importance. Then speedy 
transmission and handling of radiograms must 
be considered. Very often, transmissiën at moder¬ 
ate speeds moves traffic more quickly than fast 
sending. A great deal dcpends on the proficiency 
and good judgment of the two operators con- 
cerned. Fast sending is helpful only when two 
fast operators work together. 

OPERATING RU LES AND KKGULATIONS 

'J'he Official Relay Stations follow some gencral 
requirements for law-abiding operation which are 
mentioned on the appointment certificaU*. Some 
specific rules and regulations have been made to 
raise the Standard of amateur operating. Official 
Relay Stations observe these rules earefully. 
Thcy rnay be regarded as “Standard practice.” 

Any activelv-operating stations will do well to 
copy these rules, to post thcm conspicuously in 
the station, and to follow them when operating. 

I. The calling station shall rnako the call by 
transmitting not more than thrce times the call 
signal of the station called and the word DE, 
followed by its own call signal sent not more than 
thrce times, thus: VE9AL VE9AL VE9AL DE 
W1MK W1MK W1MK. In amateur practice this 
procedure may be expanded somewhat as may be 
necessary to establish communication. The call 
signal of the calling station must be inserted at 
frequent intervals for identification purposes. 
Repeating the call signal of the called station fivc 
times and signing not more than twice (this 
repeated not more than five times) has proved 
excellent practice in connection with break-in 
operation (the receiver bcing kept tuned to the 
frequency of the called station). The use of a 
break-in system is highly recommended to save 
time and reduce unnecessary interference. 

Stations desiring communication, without, 
however, knowing the calls of the operating sta¬ 
tions within range, may use the signal of inquiry, 
CQ, in place of the call signal of the station called 
in the calling formula. The A.R.R.L. method of 
using the general inquiry call (CQ) is that of call¬ 
ing thrce times, signing thrce times, and repoat- 
ing thrce times. CQ is not to bc uscd when testing 
or when the sendcr is not expected or looking for 
an answer. After a CQ, the dial should bc eovered 
thoroughly for two or three minutes looking for 
replies. 

The directional CQ: To reduce the number 
of useless answers and lessen necdless QRM, 
every CQ call shali be made informative when 
possible. Stations desiring communication shall 
follow each three-times-sent CQ by an indication 


of direction, district, state, continent, country or 
the like. Stations desiring communication with 
amateur stations in a particular country shall 
inelude the official prefix letters desjgnating that 
country after each CQ. To differentiate domestic 
from forcign calls in which the directional CQ is 
uscd. the city, state, point of the compass, etc., is 
mentioned only after the third CQ just before the 
word DE and the thrice-repeated station call. 
Kxamplcs follow. A United States station looking 
for any Canadian amateur calls: CQ VE CQ VÈ 
CQ VE DE W1MK W1MK W1MK. A western 
station with traffic for the cast coast when looking 
for an intermediate rclav station calls: CQ CQ CQ 
EAST DE W6CIS W6CIS W6CIS. A station 
with messages for point s in Massachusetts calls: 
CQ CQ CQ MAS» DE W3QP W3QP W3QP. 
In each example indicated it is understood that 
the combination uscd is repeated three times. 

2. Answering a call: Call three times (or less); 
send DE; sign three times (or less); and after 
contact is established decrease the use of the call 
signals of both stations to once or twice. Example: 
W1BIG DE W1MK GE OM GA K (meaning, 
“Good evening, old man, I am ready to take your 
message, go anead”). 

3. Ending signals and sign oiï: The proper 
use of AR, K and SK ending signals is required 
of all Official Relay Stations. AR (end of trans- 
mission) shall be uscd at the end of messages 
dwing communication and also at the end of a 
call, indicating when so uscd that communication 
is not vet established. K (invitation to transmit) 
shall be uscd at the end of each transmission when 
answering or working another station, alrnost 
carrying the significauce of “go ahead.” SK (or 
VA) shall bc uscd by each station only when eign- 
ing off, this followed by your own call sent once 
for identification puriïoses. SK (end of work) 
indieates to others that you are through with the 
station which you have been working and will 
listen now for whornever wishes to call. Never 
CQ after signing olT until you have eovered the 
dial thoroughly looking for stations calling you. 
Ex&mples: 

(AR) G20D DE WIAQD AR (showing that 
W1AQD has not vet gotten in touch with 
G20D but has called and is now listening for his 
reply). Used after the signature between rnes- 
sages, it indieates the end of one message. There 
may bc a siight pause before starting the second 
of the series of messages. The eourtcoas and 
thoughtful operator allows time for the recciving 
operator to enter the time on the message and put 
another blank in rcadiness for the traffic to come. 
If K is added it means that the operator wishes 
his first message acknowledged before going on 
with the second m<‘ssage. If no K is heard, 
preparations should be made to continue copying. 

(K) ZL2AC DE W6AJM R K. ( J'his ar¬ 
rangement is very often used for the acknowledg- 
ment of a transmission. T hen anyone overhears 
this he at once knows that the two stations are 
in touch, communicating with each other, that 
ZL2AC's transmission was all understood by 
W6AJM, and that W6AJM is telling ZL2AC to go 
ahead with more of what he has to say.) W9APY 
DE W3ZF NR 23 R K. (Evidently W9APY is 
sending messages to W3ZF. The contact is good. 
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The message was all receivcd correctly. W3ZF 
tells W9APY to go ahead with more.) 

(SK) R NM NW CUL VY 73 AR SK W7NT. 
(VV7NT says “I understand OK, no more now, 
see you later, very best regards, I am through 
with you for now and will listen for whomever 
wishes to call. W7NT signing off.”) 

4. If a station sends test signals to adjust 
the transmitter or at the request of anothcr 
station to permit the latter to adjust its receiving 
apparatus, the signals must be composed of a 
series of Y’s in which the call signal of the 
transmitting station shall appear at frequent 
intervals. 

5. When a station rcceives a call without being 
certain that the call is intended for it, it shall not 
reply until the call has been repeatcd and is 
understood. If it receives the call but is unccrtain 
of the call signal of the scnding station, it shall 

answer using the signal- --(?) instead 

of the call signal of this latter station. 

6. Scvcral racliograms may be transmitW 
in series with the consent of the station which is 
to reccive them. As a general rule, long radio- 
grams shall be transmitted in sections of ap- 
proximately fifty words each, ending with 

-(?) meaning, “Have you receivcd 

the message correctly thus far?” 

7. A file of messages handled shall be kept, 
this file subject to call by the Section Manager 
at any time at his discretion. Only messages 
which can be produced shall be counted in the 
rnonthly rcports, and these under the A.R.R.L. 
provisions for message-counting. 

Above all, the operator will never raake changes 
or alterations in the texts or other porlions of 
messages passing through his hands. Howcvcr 
slight or however desirable such changes may 
seem, the changing of a message without proper 
authority or without the knowledge of the 
originator of the message may be considcred the 
“ unpardonable sin.” The proper thing to do of 
coursc is to notify the party filing the message or 
the originating station of your observations, 
secure permission frorn the proper source for 
making the change by sending a “service mes¬ 
sage" or other ineans. If the case seems urgent, 
the trafïic should not be delayed but should bc 
delivered or fonvarded with appropriate notation 
or service accompanying it. 

In acknowledging messages or conversation: 
Never send a single acknowlcdgmcnt. until the 
transmission has been successfully received. “R” 
rneans “All right, OK, I understand completely.” 
When a poor operator, commonly called a “lid, ' 
has only received part of a message, he answers, 
“ R R R R R R R R R R, sorry, missed address 
and toxt, psc repeat” and every good operator 
who hears, raves inwardly. The string of ac- 
knowledgments leads one to believe that the mes¬ 
sage has been correctly received and that it can 
be duly filed away. By the time this mucli is clear 
it is discovcred tnat most of the message did not 
get through af ter all, but must be repeatcd. 
Perhaps something happens that the part after 
the string of R’s is lost due to fading or inter- 
ference, and it is assumed that the message was 
correctly received. The message is then filed and 
never arrivés at its destination. 


Hcre is the proper procedure to follow when 
a message has boen sent and an acknowledg- 
raent is requested. When all the message has 
been received correctly a short call folio wed by 
“NR 155 R K” or simply “155 K" is sufficiënt. 
When most of the message was lost the call should 
be followed by the correct abbreviations (see 
Appendix) from the international list, asking for a 
repetition of the address, text, etc. (RPT ADR 
AND TXT K). When but a few words were lost 
the last word received correctly is given after 
?AA, meaning that “all after” this should be 
repeatcd. ?AB for “all before” a stated word 
should be used if most of the first part of the 

copy is missing. ?BN.AND. 

(two stated words) asks for a fill “between” 
certain sections. If only a word or two is lost 
this is the quickest metiiod to get it repeatcd. 

Do not send words twice (QSZ) unless it is 
requested. Send single unless otherwisc instructed 
by the receiving operator. When reception is very 
|H>or, a QSZ can be requested to help make better 
copy. When conditions are even moderately fair, 
a QSZ is unnecessary. Few things are as aggravat- 
ing as perfect transmission with every word com¬ 
ing twice. Develop self-confidence by not asking 
others to “QSZ” unless conditions are rather im- 
possible. Do not fall into the bad habit of sending 
doublé without a definite request frorn the follows 
you work. 

Do not accept or start incomplete messages. 
Omission of the fundamental parts of a mes¬ 
sage often keeps a message from getting through 
to its destination. Official Relay Station ap- 
pointrnents are subject to cancellation for failure 
to make messages complete cnough. 

01»ERATI.\a NOTES 

A sensitive receivor is often more important 
than the power input in working foreigners. There 
is not much difTcrencc in results with the different 
powers used, though a 250-watter will probably 
give 10% better signal strength at the distant 
point than a Type ’52 or ’iO’s, other factors 
being the samc. It will not do much better than 
this bccause the field strength drops so rapidly as 
we get away from the antenna. In working foreign 
countries and DX stations you should be able to 
hear ten or a dozen stations before expecting that 
one of them will hoor your call. In general, just 
hearing an occasional foreign station does not 
mean that that country can bc worked at your 
own pleasurc. 

A common fault among amateurs who do not 
get in touch w ith DX stations readily is that their 
calls are too short. Often they do not send enough 
short CQ’s indicating the country or place de- 
sired even when the receivcr is sensitive cnough 
to bring in scveral stations locatod at the desired 
spot. Of course the type of radiator can always be 
blamed or the antenna location but usually the 
operator has only hirnself to blame. 

The signal “V” is sometimes sent for two to 
five minutes for the purposc of testing. W hen one 
station has trouble in receiving, the operator asks 
the transmitting station to “QRV” while he tries 
to adjust his receiving set for better reception. A 
deeimal point is often sent by the letter “R.” 
Example: 2:30 PM is sent “2R30 PM.” A long 
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dash for “zero’’ and the Morse C (. . .) for 
“clear ” are in common use. An operator who 
misses directions for a repeat will scnd “4,'" 
mcaning, “Please start me, where?" These latter 
abbreviations, like others in our j)resent day 
practice, are hybrids, originating in wire practices 
and Morse usages. 

Improper calling is a hindrance to the rapid 
dispatch of trafFic. Long calls af ter communica- 
tion has been established are unnccessary and 
inexcusablc. Some stations are slow to replv to a 
call. However, the day of the station with clozons 
of switches to throw is past. Controls for both 
receivers and transrnitters are simplcr, fewer in 
number, and more effective. The uj>-to-date 
amateur station uses a “break-in" system of 
operation and just one switch controlling the 
power su[>ply to the transmitter. 

Boor sending takes the joy out of opera! ing. 
There are stations whose operators are not able 
to send botter and those who can scnd better 
but do not. The latter elass believe that their 
“swing" is pretty. Some of them use a key with 
which they are not familiar. 

Beginners deserve help and sympathetic 
understanding. Practice will develop them into 
good ojxrators. The best sending speed is a 
medium speed with the letters quickfy formed and 
sent evenly with proper sparing. The Standard 
type telegraph key is best for all-round use. Be- 
fore any freak keys are used a few months should 
be spent in practicing with a buzzer. 

No excusc can be made for a “garblod" text. 
Operators should copy what is sent and refuse to 
acknowlcdgo messa ges until cvery word lias been 
received correetly. (lood ojierators never guoss at 
anything. When not sure of nart of a message 
they ask for a repeat. The “lid" operator can lx* 
told very quiekly when ho makes a mistakc. He 
does not use a definite “error” signal and go on 
with his message but hc usually betrays himself 
by sending a Jong string of dots and nervously 
incrcasing his rate of sending. The good ofierator 
sends “?" after his mistakes and starts sending 
again with the last word sent corrcctly. Unusual 
words are often sent twico. After the transmission 
“?" is sent and then the word is repeated for 
verification. 

The law concerning siijku fluous signals should 
be noted carefully by every amateur. Some opera- 
tors hold the key down for long i>eriods of time 
when testing or thinking of something to send. 
Whcnever this is donc during o]>crating hours, 
someono is bothered. Unnecessary interforenoo 
prevonts sonn*one from getting in contact with 
(QSO) somoone else, and if massages are boing 
handled the copy is ruined. lfyou must test, dis- 
connect the antenna system and use an equiva¬ 
lent “dummy’’ antenna (made of lumpod resisfc- 
ance, cajjacity and inductance). Ahvays send your 
call occasionally when operating with the 
antenna. You may be heard in Africa. Piek a time 
for adjusting the station apparatus when few 
stations will be bothered. 

ÜS1NG A BREAK-IN SYSTEM 

A break-in system of operation makes it pos- 
sible for us to interrupt the other frilowif w^e miss 
a word or do not understand him. With a tele- 


phone we stop talking as soon as the distant party 
speaks and interrupts us. In a telegraph office the 
operator who misses a word opens his key so that 
the sending is interrupted and cannot go on until 
the receivingoperator has had his say and again 
closed the circuit. In a radio system using a 
break-in the receiving operator presses the key 
and makes sorne long dashes for the transmitting 
operator to hear. As soon as hc gets the signal he 
stops transmitting and listens to what the receiv¬ 
ing operator says, after which the sending is 
resumed. 

A separate receiving antenna put up at nght 
angles to the transmitting antenna makes it pos- 
sibTe to listen 1 o most stations while the trans¬ 
mitting tubes are lighted. It is usually necessavy to 
pause just a moment occasionally when the key is 
up to listen for the other station. 

Much useloss calling and unnecessary trans¬ 
mission is prevented if break-in is used. Two 
stations can use ihe system to mutual advantage. 
W hen messages are being handled, if some inter- 
ference comes in or if a word is missed duo to 
swinging signals, a few taps of the key will 
set things straight in a jifFy. "BK BK GA 
ROANOKK" (or whatever was the last word 
received correetly) will save time and unnecessary 
sending. If the troublo continues, the sending 
station can “stand by” (QRX)or it can taks 
traffic until the reccption conditions at the dis¬ 
tant F>oint are again good. 

For example, supposc W8SF has a message for 
New York City. He calls, “CQ CQ CQ NY DE 
\\ 8SF W8SF W’SSF. repeat ing t he call t.hree times 
and coneluding with “AR." W2PF hears him, 
answering “W8SF DE W2PF BK ME BK ME." 
When W8SF hears W2PF, W8SF immediately 
holds his key down and makes some long dashes. 
W2PF, who is of course receiving “break-in” 
while he calls, stops sending when hc hears the 
dash. WSSF then calls in the regular manner, 
saying “W2PF DE W'8SF GE HR MSG AR." 
Then W2PF gives him a “GA OM" and the 
message is sent without further prelirninaries. 
Si nee Tw>th stations are using break-in, they can 
interrupt oach other at any time when something 

E es wrong or a letter is dropped, and traffic can 
handled in half the usual time. There is a real 
“kick" from working a break-in arrangement. 

In calling, the transmitting operator sends 
the lettors “BK," “BK IN," or “BK ME” at 
frequent intervals during his call so that stations 
hearing the call may know that a break-in is 
in use and take advantage of the fact. He pausen 
at intervals during his call. to listen for a moment 
for a rcply from the station being ealled. If the 
station being ealled does not answer, the call can 
be coiitinucd. If the station ealled answers 
somoone else, he will bc heard and the calling 
can be broken ofT until he has finished his busi¬ 
ness and is again listening for more stations to 
work. 

EMERGENCY WORK 

Amateurs have always given an excellent ac¬ 
count of themselves in raany emergencies of local 
and national character. In every instance, the 
amateurs who have considered the possi bil ities 
of an emergency arising before the trouble actually 
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came to pass were the ones who must be credited 
with doing the most important work. They were 
ready, prepared for the crisis when it came. It 
bchooves all of us to (hink ui>on these matters, to 
likewise prepare ourselves for doing a creditable 
job in each future opportunity. The very least we 
oan do is to study the history of such cases so 
that we may proeeod correctly and systematically 
about our business without losing our heads and 
passing up glorious opportunities for service in a 
crisis. 

Priority must be given messages from a stricken 
point asking for relief measures such as food, 
antitoxin, blankets, doctors, nurses and necessi- 
ties of life. Next in order of importancc (and also 
in order of transmission) are the press messages 
informing the outside world of all that has taken 
place, the extcnt of the disaster, perhaps contain- 
ing public appeals for assistance if the authorities 
in the affeeted area believe this necessary. A third 
class of messages is between friends and rclativcs, 
messages of inquiry or messages of assurance to 
and from the stricken territory. In each emer¬ 
gency many amateur stations at as many differ¬ 
ent points all over the country get on the air with 
such messages from anxious friends on the out¬ 
side. Of coursc it is necessary for stations with 
such traffic to stand by until the relief and press 
messages are off the hook and opportunity is 
given for clearing such private messages. 

During emergencies it is often possible to send 
broadcasts to the press gcnerally (or addressed to 
IJ. P., A. P., N. A. N. A., etc.) between the 
transmissions of relief priority traffic. Invariably 
such messages are correctly delivered to lot^al 
momber-newspapers in such associations, the 
public kept intormed, and amateur radio credited. 
Such broadcasts should be sent at regular in¬ 
tervals if possible. They have sometimes been 
overlooked in the rush. 

Perhaps the last duty of the emcrgency 
station but a duty nevertheless is a full re|»ort of 
the work that was donc so that the wholc achieve- 
ment can do its bit for amateur radio. Stations 
outside un “emergency zone ” and in communica- 
tion with relief stations in that zone are requested to 
inform A.R.U.L . Headqiiarters of this siluation by 
telegram to facüitate traffic move ment and Jo)' the 
mformation of the press. 

Considerations of an emcrgency power supply 
are of first importancc in many cases where radio 
is destined to play a part. if Iocal elcctric service 
mains are crinpied one may have recourse to 
B batteries, dynamotors driven from storage 
batteries, and the like. By Consulting with other 
amateurs and putting all the available facilities 
together in the most iavorable localion a station 
can be made operative in short order. An order 
from some competent authority will rnake sup- 
plies of batteries or temporary service from a 
public Utilities company available for emcrgency 
stations. It is sometimes as easy to move the 
amateur station to a power supply as to collect 
a power supply together and bring it to the ama¬ 
teur station. This is especially true if the trans- 
mitter and receiver are built as independent units 
that may be moved about at will. In some emer- 
gencies B batteries have been provided from local 
clectrical supply stores. In other cases broadcast 


listen ers have been cal led upon to contribute their 
individual batteries to the comrnon cause. 

It is impossible to teil just when or where will 
be the next call on amateurs to rencler service in 
an emergency. In the North, sleet storms and 
eripplcd wire service threaten public safety dur¬ 
ing at least three months of each year. Floods 
periodically threaten different sections of the 
country at different times of the year. In the 
southeastern States, storms of hurricanc intensity 
are comrnon. The situation in all such emergen- 
eies is a serious one. The entire question is one of 
preparedness for the individual station. Shall we 
be ready or not. if and when an emergency arises? 
Be ready for the emergency call. QRR, when it 
comes. Jiimp into Ihe breach with your station if 
feasible or stand by and avoid interference to 
those handling emergency traflic if this seems to 
be the right thing to do. “Standing by" is 
>oractinn\s the harder but wiser course if the 
important Communications are being handled 
satisfactorily by others and your traffic is “public 
eorrespondcncc” for individuals. 

If you live along the lino of a railroad you 
should get in touch with the local representative 
of the railroad so he will communicate with you 
in case amateur radio can help in an emergency. 
You should likewise rnake note of the address 
of Red Cross headquarters, of local military 
units, jrolice de part men ts, re presen tatives of 
press associations and the like, if possible put¬ 
ting your station on record with such organiza- 
tions and other competent authorities so that 
you will be called upon to assist. when emergency 
coinmunication is necessary. When storms ap- 
proach or disaster threatens it is best to keep in 
touch with the situation by radio and again to 
offer service to these agencies well in advance of 
the actual emergency. Emcrgency work reaps big 
returns in public esteem and i>ersonal satisfaction. 

MESSAGE TRAFFIC 

One activity of the League that is quite im¬ 
portant is the accopting and relaying of messages. 
Station owners may originate traffic of any kind 
going to any part of the United States, Ilawaii, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, or the Philippines. Canadian 
messages may be handled under certain restric- 
tions. Important traffic in emergencies or ines- 
sages from expeditions for delivery in Canada 
must be put on a land wire by the Ü. S. amateur 
station handling. The international Iaw prohibit- 
ing the handling of important messages to most 
foreign countries must be observed. 

Messages may be accepted from friends or 
acquaintances for sending by amateur radio. 
Such messages should be put in as complete 
form as possible before transinitting them, and 
incomplete messages should not be accepted. 
As messages are often relayed through sevcral 
stations Ixtfore arriving at their destination, no 
abbreviations should be used in the text as mistakes 
are lw>und to happen when the text is shortened 
in this manner. To people not acquainted with 
radio abbreviations. messages written in short- 
ened form are meaningless. Delivering stations 
must l>e careful to see that messages are written 
out fully. 

In handling messages we are doing something 
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really worth-while. We want to start only gcx)d 
worth-while messages from our stations. Our cf- 
forts should be directed to making the quality of 
our message seryice high. The number of mes- 
sages we handle is of secondary importance. The 
kind of messages we originate or start from our 
stations and the speed with which the messages 
pass through our station and the reliability or 
accuracy with which the messages are handled 
are the things of paramount importance. 

AMATEUR STATUS 

It is most important that individually and 
as an organization we be most careful to preserve 
our standing as amateurs by doing nothing to 
harm that most precious possession, our amateur 
status. 

No brief can be held for the amateur who ae- 
cepts direct or indirect cornpensation for handling 
specilic messages. This is in direct violation of the 
t.crms of the amateur station liccnse, the regula- 
tions of the Federal Radio Commission and the 
agreements in regard to the use of vacuum tubes 
and equipment “for amateur and experimental 
use.” Such violations mav be responsible for not 
only bringing individual amateurs into great 
trouble but may even throw a shadow of disrepute 
on the good name and record of amateur radio con- 
sidcred as a whole. The penalties are too great and 
neither the violations nor the violators can be 
tolerated. Accepting cornpensation of any kind is 
dangerous business! 

It is the purpose of these paragraphs to wam 
amateurs to avoid being “used” by commercial 
intereste in unethical ways. Au amateur asked our 
advice recently on accepting a whole set of fine 
station equipment from a business house — the 
only string being that he should consistcntly try 
to handlesome trafhc with a certain foreign point. 
A hotel on the Pacific Coast offered an amateur 
radio club a fme meeting place with free light, 
power and heat — provideü the amateurs would 
establish an amateur station and relay messages 
for guests of the hotel. A certain newspapcr 
planned to “organize an amateur radio club ” and 
establish a “net” for the colleeting of amateur 
news for the paper. It offered the amateurs a club 
room and the facilities of a powerful station that 
it would install as “net control station” in return 
for the things it could gain by making amateurs 
violate their amateur status! _ 

There are plcnty of legitimate activities in 
which amateurs may participate. The League 
approves amateur coc peration with worthy enter- 
prises, sponsors tests to show the utility of short- 
wave communication, encourages worth-while 
service to expeditions in getting their messages 
from the far parts of the earth. Be assured that 
there is nothing wrong in accepting trophics and 
prizes of any sort for legitimate amateur competi- 
t.ion in communication contests. Watch carefully 
and refuse to enter into any agreements or al- 
liances through which you accept anything in the 
nature of a consideration for services rendered in 
connection with your amateur radio station. 
There is no question of the good intentions of the 
amateurs involved in the several cases cited. 
Very great damage can be done unless there is 
strict observance of both the spirit and letter of 


the regulations involving amateur status. Avoid 
sugar-coated promises and opportunities which 
might be construed as direct or indirect com- 
pensation and a violation of amateur status. 
8eek competent advice before you jump at 
chances to get something for nothing. Preserve 
your most valued possession, your status as an 
amateur. 

Our right to handle friendly Communications 
of worth-while character and to engage in valua- 
ble work of all kinds in emergencies and with 
expeditions remains unquestioned. A “considera¬ 
tion” of any nature whatsoever absolutely es- 
tablishes the “commercial” nature of any traflic, 
however. 

A case camc to our at tent ion in which a station 
owner was reported to have accepted a prize (?) 
from a commercial organization for originating a 
large quantity of messages of a direct adve ; rtising 
nature for the eompany presenting the prize (?). 
The messages were of course of the “rubber 
stamp” variety so that they had to be thrown 
out of the totais in accordance with the A.R.R.L. 
policy expressed elscwherc in this book. Possibly 
it is all right for an amateur to handle such mes¬ 
sages as long as hc accepts no cornpensation — a 
legal opinion probably would substantiate the 
right of the amateur to handle this business under 
those circurnstances. But we question whether or 
not “cornpensation ” was present in thisinstance. 
And we <.o not condone the procedure of burden- 
ing fellow amateurs with such a load of worthlcss 
trafhc. 


MESSA (JE FORM 

Each message originated and handled should 
contain the following component parts in the 
order given: 

(a) City of origin 

(b) Station of origin 

(c) Number 

(d) Date 

(c) Check (optional) 

(f) Address 
(K) Text 
(h) Signature 


(a) The “city of origin” refers to the name of 
the city from which the message was started. 
If a message is filed at League Headquarters by 
someone in Hartford, Conn., the preamble reads, 
Hr msgfm Hartford Conn WlMK Nr J t ö7 April!), 
etc. 

If a message is sent to your nidio station by 
mail the preamble reads a little differentie to 
show whero the message camc from and from 
what city and station it originated as well. If a 
message was filed at A.R.R.L. Headquarters and 
if it camc by mail from Wiscassct, Maine, the 
preamble would run like this to avoid eonfu^ion: 
Hr msg fm Wiscasset Maine via Hartford Conn 
WlMK Nr 457 April 9, etc. 

(b) The “station of origin ” refers to the call of 
the station at which the message was filed and 
this should ahvays be included so that a “service” 
message may be sent back to the originating sta¬ 
tion if something interferes with the prompt 
handling or delivery of a message. In the example 
of preambles just given WlMK is the station of 
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origin, that call being the one assigned the league 
Headquarters Station. 

(o) Every message transmitted should bear 
a “number.” Beginning on the first day of each 
calendar year, eaeh transmitting station es- 
tablishes a new series of numbers, beginning at 
Nr. 1. Keep a sheet with a consecutive list of 
numbers handy; file all messages without num- 
bers; and when you send the messages, assign 
numbers to tliem from the “number sheet,” 
seratching ofï the numbers on that list as you do 
so, making a notation on the number sheet of the 
station to which the message was sent and the 
date. Such a system will keep things straight and 
be ycry convcnient for refercncc to messages 
originated. 

The origin.nl number supplied eaeh message by 
the operator at the originating station is trans¬ 
mitted by each station handling the message. No 
new numbers are given the message by inter- 
raediate stations, If a message is filed at WTMK 
on April 9 and when sent is given the number 
“nr 458,” this same call. date and number are 
used by all stations handling this message. The 
number and date become a part of the city-and- 
station-of-origin identification used for the pur- 
pose of tracing. Only at stations where a message 
originates or i.s filed can a number be assigned to a 
message. Intermcdiate relaying stations neither 
change numbers nor supply new ones to mes¬ 
sages. 

(d) Every message shall bear a “date” and 
this date is transmitted by eaeh station handling 
the message. The date is the “day filed” at the 
originating station unless otherwise specified by 
the sender. 

(e) Every word in the address text and signa- 
turc of a message eounts in the check using radio 
cable-count. Words and abbreviations in the 
preamble are not counted. 

In the address the names of cities, statos, coun- 
tries or other divisions of territory each count as 
one word rcgardless of the number of letters they 
contain. Proper names in the address and signa- 
ture are counted at the rate of one word for each 
15 letters or fraction thereof. The words “street,” 
“avenue,” “square” or “road” are ahvays to be 
counted each as one word scparately from the 
name of the street, etc., whether written with it 
or scparately. Names of ships are counted as one 
word irrespective of the number of letters they 
contain. When there are two ships of the same 
name. the name and the call letters of the shit) are 
together counted as one word. The name of the 
state is ahvays counted as one word in adclition to 
the name of the city. Initials in the address are 
counted each as one word. Each group of house 
or street numbers is allowed to pass as one word, 
however. 

it is customary to ornit the count of the name 
of a state in the check when it is written and sent 
in parentheses in the address. 

If a telcphone number is included in the ad¬ 
dress, the word “telephone” or “phone” counts 
as one word. The name of the exchange is an ad- 
ökional word in the check. Each group of five 
•igures or fraction thereof counts as one word. A 
hyphen indicating the word “ring” may be sub- 
stituted for one figure in a telephone number 


without increasing the check. Phone Charter 
328-5 counts as 3 in the check. 26039 counts as 1 
in the check. 2603^9 is a six-character group and 
accordingly counts as 2 in the check. Mixed letter 
and figure combinations are counted as a word to 
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MESSAGE form used by the A.R.R.L. we are illustrating a 
sample message h ere with. It is a simjdc matter to record the date 
and time of receiving and sending a message if a calendar atul 
doek are kept handy in the station. If these (fata and the calltt of 
the stations concerned are placed right on the message blank it- 
sdf, there is never any question about the routing or speed of 
handling messages that cannot be answered at once by rcfcrence 
to the message file. 

each charactcr. A house number followed by a 
lettor counts as but one word, however. 

Radio calls are often included in the address 
to rnake proper routing easy. W6XA Y counts as 
onc word in the address but as five words when it 
appears in the body or signature of the message. 

In the text, words are counted for every fifteen 
characters or fraction thereof if the message is a 
plain language message. A word containing from 
16 to 30 lettors counts 2 in the check. 

Names of cities in the address count always 
as one word while in the text they may count 
as more than one word depending on how written 
and transmitted. New York City counts as one 
word in the address but three words wherever it 
appears in the body of the message. New York 
City is counted as one word when written and 
sent without spacing bet ween the parts. 

Isolated characters cach count as one word. 
Five figures or less in a group count as one word. 
Words joined by a hyphen or apostrophe count 
as separate words. A hyphen or apostrophe each 
counts as one word. However, they are seldom 
transmitted. Two quotation marks or parenthesis 
signs count as one word. Punctuation is never sent 
in radio messages except at the express command 
of the sender. Even then it is spclled out. Jn the 
text of messages, the names of ships are counted 
at the rate of 15 letters to a word if the names are 
written out separately. If all parts are joined to 
form one word, cach 10 letters or fractional part 
counts as one word. 

Messages may be classed as plain language 
messages, coded messages or cipher messages. 
A plain-lauguage message bears the same thought 
indicated by the dictionary meaning of the words 
used in the text. All ordinary messages are plain- 
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language messages. Every 15 characters or frac- 
tion thereof counts as onc word. Numcrals are 
counted in groups of live or less. A fraction bar or 
decimal point counts as one character or figure. 
An underline counts as an extra word wherever 
it appears. 

Examples (plain language): 


1 word 

1 word 

2 words 
2 words 

(the hyphen is not trausmitted) 


uss 

ARRANGEMENT 

GNCONSTITÜTIONAL 

X-RAY 


91% 
396 % 
2961 
85772 
171186 


1 word 

2 words 
1 word 

1 word 

2 words 


In coded messages the words are all pronounce- 
able but their arrangement is not necessarily in 
sentcnccs to exnress the thought. Several selected 
words or word grouj>s express more extensive 
thoughts. Every ten characters or less count as 
one word. Either dictionary or artificial words 
rnay be used but all words must be pronounceable. 
Words containing 11 to 20 letters count “2” in 
the check. When one bas a copy of the simple and 
commonly used codes the business of coding and 
decoding is easy. 

Examples (coded): 

CAUSTic 1 word 

coMBixzuHioü.s 2 words 

AVIABLOSKÏ 1 word 

HOOTBAFF I Word 


In cipher messages the letters or ligures in caeh 
uninterrupted series are counted at the rate of 5 
(or fraction thereof) per word. Groups of letters 
are chccked at the same rate as p-oui>s of figures. 
Mixed letters and figure combinations count a 
word to each character. R4TG counts as four 
words unless it is an established trade mark or 
tradc name. Radio cal Is are always counted as 
cipher. WJMK counts as four words in the text or 
signature of a message (though but one word if 
sent “en groupe” in the address). For accuracy it 
should be written watch one rnike king. Abbrevi- 
ated or misspelled words are counted at the 5- 
letter rate in any message where they accidentally 
appear. A misspelled word with missing letters 
takes the same count as though it were correctly 
spelled. 

Examples (cipher count): 

xyppq 1 word 

d6w 3 words 

cxqpwL 2 words 

If a message is written partly in plain language, 
partly in cipher, and partly coded, the words in 
plain language and code are counted at the 10- 
lctter rate while the other parts of the messages 
are cheeked at the 5-Ietter rate. 

When messages are written in plain language 
and cipher, the passages in plain language take 
the 15-letter count and the passages in cipher 
take the 5-letter count. 

Messages in plain language and code take the 
10-letter count. 

When the letters “ch” come together in the 


make-up of a dictionary word, they are counted 
as one letter. 

Either whole or fractional numbers spelled 
out so each group forms a continuous word may 
be cheeked at the 15-letter rate. FOB, COL), SS, 
ARRL , QST, and such expressions in current use, 
are counted five letters to a word wherever they 
appear. Each group must of course be sent and 
counted separately to indieate separate words. 
Groups of letters are not acceptahle in the address 
but must be separat.ed and cheeked as one word 
each. 

Here is an example of a plain-Ianguage mes¬ 
sage in correct A.R.R.L. form and carrying the 
“ cable-count ” check: 

{HR MSG FM HARTFORD CONN W1MK 
NR 83 — 217v MA Y 3 CK 50 TO) 

H B A LLEN 

416 MOUNTYIEW AVE 

MOUNTHOLLY NEW JERSEY 

PLEASE COMMENT ON PROPOSED OLD 
TIMERS WEEK USING 3500 K1LOCYCLES 
STOP BACK NUMBER OF QST WAS FOR - 
WAR DE D MOK DA Y STOP WH AT F RE - 
QUENCY IS MOST IN USE AT W3ATJ 
QUESTION 73 TO YOU AND NEW JERSEY 
GANG 

(sig) ARRL COMMUNICATIONS 
MANAGER 

The count on each part of the message is added 
to give the “check” shown. Address, 8; text, 39; 
signature 3. The check is the sum of these three 
or 50 words. The parts of t he message in paren¬ 
theses are always transmitted but do not count 
in the check. 

The following words that give most trouble in 
counting this message add into the “check” as 
follows: 


H. 

B. 

416. 

AV’E . 

. 1 

. i 

. 1 

. 1 

NEW JERSEY. 

. 1 

3500. 

. 1 

QST. 

. 1 

w3atj. 

. 5 

73. 

. 1 

NEW JERSEY. 

o 

.. 

ARRL. 

. 1 


The use of a check on amateur messages is 
optional. Where employed, however, it is a mat¬ 
ter of courtesy to see that the check is correct and 
is handed on along with the rest of the message. 
Very important messages should be cheeked care- 
fully to insure accuracy, and if an important 
message is recoivod with no check, a check should 
be added. 

(f) The “address” refers to the name, Street 
and number, city, state, and telcphoue number of 
the party to whom tlie message is heing sent. A 
sufficiently complete address should always be 
given to insure delivery. When aeeepting mes¬ 
sages this point should be stressed. In transmit- 
ting the message the address is folio wed by a 
doublé dash or break sign (—... —) and it 
always precedes the text. 

(g) The “text” consists of the words in the 
body of the message. Xo abbreviations should 
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over be substituted for the words in the text of 
the message. The text follows the address and is 
set off from the signature by another break 

(h) The “signature" is usually the name of 
the person sending the message. When no signa¬ 
ture is given it is customary to include the words 
no sig” at the end of the message to avoid con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. 

The presence of unnecessary capita! letters, 
periods, commas or other marks of punctuation 
may alter the meaning of a text. For this reason 
commercial communication companies use a 
shiftless typewriter (capitals only). 'The texts of 
message8 are typed in block letters (all capitals) 
devoid of punctuation, underlining and para- 
graphing cxcept where expresscd in words. In all 
communication work, accuracy is of first im- 
portance. 


FOREJGN TRAFP1C RE8TRICTIONS 

Amateur trafiic may be handled freely between 
two countrios only when so agreed between th<* 
two povernments. Otherwise governments will 
permit experimental communication between 
their amateurs and those in other countrios, at 
the same time prohibiting the handling of mes¬ 
sages for third parties. 

In England, Trance, Germany, Belgium, South 
Africa, Spain, Ireland, Denmark, Madcira, S. 
India, Indo-China, and Uruguay only “experi- 
mental" tralTic can be handled by amateur radio. 
Messages that would normally be transmitted by 
cable or commercial radio eannot bo acccpted by 
amateurs in these countries on penalty of losing 
their privileges. Experimental trafiic is usually 
defined as that which does not cornpete with or 
lossen government revenue from existing govern- 
ment telograph and cable services. Messages be¬ 
tween amateurs regarding the technicalitics of 
station coustruction, adjustment or operation, 
messages regarding short-wave amateur tests, 
those concerning I.A.R.U. and A.R.R.L. ac- 
tivitios — in short, messages that can be classified 
as relating to non-commorcial business conducted 
by non-commercial organizations — can be freely 
handled, while personal messages and business 
messages either to or from anyone except au 
experimenter eannot be accepted by a foroign 
station. 

Any and all kinds of trafiic may be handled 
between amateur stations in different parts of the 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands. There is no qualification 
or restriction except that amateur status must 
be observed and no material considerations be- 
come involved in the Communications. 

International message handling by amateurs is 
forbidden under the terms of the Washington 
Conventiou “unless the interested countrios have 
entered into other agreements among them- 
selvcs." The A.R.R.L. undertook to bring about 
>uch an agreement between this country and 
Canada, for there is no international border in our 
amateur radio and we have long enjoyed free 
interchange of trafiic with our Canadian mom¬ 
bers. The League's effort met with a degree of suc- 
•ess and it is hoped that similar arrangement^ 
may be negotiated with Australia, New Aealand, 
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and other countries. Messages have been handled 
rather freely with Brazil, China and Chile in the 
past, and it is understood that the Chinese gov- 
ernineut is expected to license its amateurs soon, 
with the right to handle personal, although not 
commercial, trafiic internationally. 

There is thus a splendid opportunity for han- 
dling messages not only in eacli of these localities 
but also betw'een each coimtry listed just above. 
There are chances to render a real service to local 
communities everyw'here that an amateur puts up 
a station and gets on the air, and especially in 
time of emergencies. Excellent work in trafiic 
handling comes to our attention regularly. Many 
expeditions and exploring parties go to the far 

E ' 3 of the earth — and now they always take 
-frequency equipment along for contact work. 

THE CANADIAN AGREEMENT 

'The reciprocal agreement concluded between 
our country and the Dominion of Canada permits 
Canadian and U. 8. amateurs to exchange mes¬ 
sages of importance under certain restnetions. 
Article 6 of the General Rcgulations annexed to 
the International Radio Telegraph Convention 
contemplates the exchange of plain language 
messages and private remarks of such relative 
unimportance that recourse to public telegraph 
services is unwarranted. So this agreement is an 
expansion of the international rcgulations to 
I»ermit the handling of more important trafiic. 

This ‘more important’' trafiic exchangcd with 
Canada must be of such nature as would not 
normally be sent by any existing means of electri- 
cal communication, except during emergencies or 
from isolated points not eonnected by any regular 
means of clectrical communication, and in both 
of these cxceptions the amateur has the obligation 
of putting such messages on the established com¬ 
mercial telegraph system at the nearest possible 
point. It is to be unders ood that this refers only 
to international trafiic between the two countries. 
The authorized trafiic is deseiïbed as follows: 
“1. Messages that would not normally be 
sent by any existing means of electrieal communi¬ 
cation and on which no toils must be charged. 

“2. Messages from other radio stations in 
isolated points not eonnected by any regular 
means of electrieal communication; such mes¬ 
sages to be hamled to the local ofiice of the tele¬ 
graph company by the amateur receiving station 
for transmission to final destination, e.g., mes¬ 
sages from expeditions in reinote points such as 
the Arctic, ete. 

“3. Messages handled by amateur stations in 
cases of emergency, e.g., floods, etc., where the 
regular electrieal communication systems become 
interrupted; such messages to be handed to the 
nearest point on the established commercial tele¬ 
graph system remaining in operation." 

The arrangement applies to the United States 
and its territories and possessions including 
Alaska, the Hawaiiau Islands, Porto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the Panama Canal Zone and the 
Philippine Islands. 

ORIGINATING TKAFFLC 

Every message has to sUrt from some place 
and unieks some of us solicit some good trafiic 
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from friends and acquaintances there will be no 
messages to relay. Of course the simplest way to 
get messages is to offer to send a few for friends, 
always reminding them that the message service 


WIIMRFR <HFFT Of ORIGIMATFO MFtfAAFS AT RA0I0 STATION 
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Numberj 

Sent U> 
Station 

Da:e 

lëtt fuiton Dat. 

-t— 

SC'A/K 
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31 

-2— 

SAO * 
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32 

-X- 
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33 

_4~ 
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34 


680 * 
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35 

-e- 

332- 


36 

-7— 

7 LR - 


37 

-4- 

8ASV 


38 

-9- 

6COO 

(,/is-/>L 

39 

-49- 
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40 

-H- 

8 EU 


41 

-»e- 

1016 


42 

-*y~ 

fSPY 


43 
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55 

26 



56 
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28 
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29 
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does not cost them a penny and that no one can 
bc held responsible in case a fricndly message 
does not arrivé at its destination or if it suffers 
some dclay. 

A number of our most enthusiastic traffie 
handlers wlio are intcrested in handling messages 
in quantities have taken more aggressive steps to 
secure rcsults. One man at least has advertised 
in the local papers that messages may be ’phoned 
him for transmission via A.R.R.L. radio stations. 
Another amateur wc know has made arrange- 
ments to handlc a daily report on live-stock and 
butter-and-egg market conditions. Radio stations 
at Madison and Mihvaukee, Wisconsin, are rc- 
sponsible for conducting the first daily and speedy 
market service of its kind. A number of the ama¬ 
teur fraternity have distributed pads of message 
blanks to a number of local stores and business 
houses. A neatly typed card is displayed near-by 
explaining the workings of our A.R.R.L. traffie 
organization, and listing the points to which the 
best possible service can bc given. 

The time of collccting messages and the list of 
schedules kopt may also be posted for the benefit 
of those interested. Wide-awake amateurs have 
distributed message blanks to the nearest tourist 
carnps during the summer seasons of recent years 
and lots of good tratfic has been collected through 
a system of message-collection boxes placed in 
public buildings and hospitals. A sign prominently 
displayed outside the radio station has in some 
instances proved a good source of obtaining 
worth-while messages. Other similar ways of ob¬ 
taining message traffie will occur to the station 


operator when he is ready to go out af ter some- 
thing to do. When conventions or exhibitions 
come to a city there are always opportunities for 
getting a lot of real messages to send. Some hotels 
are glad to accept messages from guests to be sent 
through near-by amateur stations. 

TROUBLES TO AVOID IN ORIOINATING TRAFFIC 

Incomplete preambles seem to be the most 
common fault in message handling. The city of 
origin, the station of origin, the number, the date, 
and the check are all a part of the preamble which 
goes at the beginning of every message. The city 
and station of origin are most essential. Without 
them it is impossible to notify the sender that his 
message could not be delivered and without this 
information it is not possible to route the rcply 
speedily. The number and date are essential in 
servicing and traeing radiograms. All Oflicial 
Relay Stations are instructed to refusc to accept 
messages without this neccssary information. 
Every station should demand an “ office of origin ” 
from stations who have messages, and traffie may 
be rightly oancelled (QSK) on failure to include 
it. Thus messages will never get on the air without 
a starting place. 

Many messages carry an insufficiënt address 
and cannot be delivered. Originating stations 
should refuse to accept messages to transmit 
when it is apparent that the address is too meagre. 

Some stations lose track of the messages which 
they accept for dclivery or transmission. They 
use scratch pads to copy signals on and they never 
clean up the operating table or have a place for 
things. The rcinedy is to adopt a few of the prin- 
eiples of oeatness and to spend about two minutes 
each time you are through operating to put things 
in order. \\ rite messages on message blanks of a 
uniform size when they arrivé at the station. 
Keep together the messages to be sent. A g<>od 
system to use is to mark the state of destination 
in the upper right hand corner of each message, 
arranging the messages in a heavy clip so that 
the names of the States are in easy view. A file 
box may be similarly arranged. A simple log 
book, a good filing system, an accurate frequency 
meter and an equally accurate doek, are sure 
signs of a well-operated station. The apparatus 
on the operating table will teil a story without 
words. 


N CM BERING MESSAGES 

An accurate and complete log and a “number 
sheet” posted on the wall of the station or kept at- 
tached to the log sheet that is in use, will help in 
keeping the records straight and in avoiding pos¬ 
sible duplication of numbers on messages. Guess 
work and confusion are eliminated in a station of 
either one or several operators if a “number 
sheet” is used. A “number sheet” system enablcs 
any operator quickly to teil just what number is 
next; it helps the operator in counting the number 
of messages originated in a given month; and it 
may also give a convenient check with the log in 
showing to whom each message was sent. 

Take a blank sheet of paper and put a consecu- 
tive list of numbers on it starting with the current 
message number. Run the numbers in columns, 
ten numbers to each group or column, and allovv 
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sufficiënt space between columns for entering 
station calls and the dates messages were sent. 

File the messages in complete Forrn except for 
the number and when you have a station ready to 
take a message, consult the number sheet, assign 
the next available number to the message, and 
when the station acknowledges the message, cross 
off the number used, putting the station call after 
this number and writing the number on the mes¬ 
sage blank. 

A new number sheet ean be made as often as 
necessary. A sheet that is in use looks something 
like the illustration. Number 16 will be the next 
number originated at the station using this num¬ 
ber sheet. 

ACCEPTING AND TRACING MESSAGES 

Messages that are not complete in every respect 
shall not be accepted for relaying. The city of 
origin, station of origin, number, date, address, 
text, and signature constitute a complete message. 
All these parts are necessary to raake a message of 
value to the recipiënt, to makc it possible to de- 
liver the message and to route an answer back to 
the sender. 

Tracing messages is sometimes necessary when 
it is desired to foliow the route of a message or to 
find where it was held up or delayed. Tracing is 
usually accomplished by sending a copy of the 
message and a letter requestmg that the time, 
date, and station calls of the stations from whom 
the message was reccived and to whom the mes¬ 
sage was given, be noted in the proper place on an 
enclosed sheet. The letter asks that the sheet 
and message be forwarded in rotation to all the 
stations handling the message until it has over- 
taken the message, when t he t-racer is rnailed back 
to its starting point with the information col- 
lectcd from all the logs along the route. 

RELAY PROCEDURE 

Messages shall be relaycd to the station nearest 
the location of the addressee and over the greatest 
distance permitting reliable communication. 

No abbreviations shall be substituted for the 
words in the text of a message with the except ion 
of “service messages,” to be explained. Delivering 
stations must be eareful that no confusing abbre¬ 
viations are written into delivered messages. 

Sending “words twice” is a praetice to avoid. 
Use it only when expressly called for by the re- 
ceiving operator when receiving conditions are 
poor. 

Messages shall be transmitted as many as 
three times at the request of the receiving opera¬ 
tor. Failing to rnake a complete copy after three 
attempts, the receiving operator shall cancel the 
message (QTA). 

Let us assuinc that a station in Hartford, 
Conn., receives a message whose destination is 
Dallas, Texas. The message is at once written out 
on a message blank, filling in the city and station 
:f origin, leaviug only the “number,” “roc’d,” 
ind “sent” spaces vacant. 

The operator is anxious to get the message 
?:arted. He sits down in front of the set and 
1; stens. He does not hear any western stations 
50 he decides to give a directional “CQ” as per 

R.R.L. praetice. He calls, CQ CQ CQ TEXAS 


DE WlMK W1MK WlMK, repeating the com- 
bination three times and ending with only AR. 

Ile listens and hears W9CXX in Cedar Rapids 
ealling him, W1MK W1MK W1MK DE W9CXX 
W9CXX W9CXX AR. 

Then he answers W9CXX indicating that he 
wishes him to take the message for Dallas. 
W1MK says W9CXX W9CXX DE WlMK R 
QSP DALLAS? TC. 

After W9CXX has given him the signal to go 
ahead, the message is transmitted, inserting the 
“number” in its proper place, and assigning the 
next number indicated on the “number sheet.” 
The message is sent in A.R.R.L. sequence. 

“ƒƒƒ? MSG FM HARTFORD CONN WlMK 
NR W NO V11 CK SI TO F RA NIC M CO R LET T 
WoZC 251,5 CA THERINE STREET DALLAS 
TEXAS —...— COMMUNICATIONS DE¬ 
PARTMENT SUPPLIES AND MEMBER- 
SHIP LIST ARE GO ING FORWARD TODAY 
P LEASE SEND YOUR RE ACT ION TO GEN¬ 
ERAL NUMBER S72 OUR ARMY FILE 
—SIG JIOUGIITON AR WlMK K. 

W9CXX acknowledges the message like this: 
WlMK DE W9CXX NR 247 R K. Never should 
a single R be sent unless the whole message has 
been correctly received. 

The operator at WlMK now writes in the 
number of the message, scratches ofï number 247 
on the “number sheet,” putting W9CXX after 
the number, and in the “sent” space at the bot- 
tom of the message blank he notes the call of the 
Cedar Rapids station, the date, time, and his own 
personal “sine.” At the same time hc concludes 
with W9CXX something like this: R QRU 78 
GB SK WlMK , meaning, “All reccived OK, I 
have not hing more for you, sec you again, no more 
now, best regards, good-bye, 1 arn through with 
you and shall at once listen for other stat ions who 
mav wish to call me. WlMK is now signing off.” 

\\'9CXX will come back with IR GB AR SK 
W9CXX , meaning “I understand, reccived you 
OK, good-bye, I am through.” Thcn he will 
listen a few’minutes to see if anyone is ealling 
him. He will listen particularlv for Texas stations 
and try to put the message tnrough W5ZC or a 
neighboring station, lf he does not hcar someone 
ealling him, he \vü\ listen for Texas stations and 
eall them. 

DELIVERING MESSAGES 

The only service that we can render anyone by 
handling a message comes through “deiivery. 
Every action of ours in sending and relaying mes¬ 
sages leads up to this most important duty. 
Unless a message is delivered, it rnight as well 
never have been sent. 

Right now, deiivery conditions are pretty good. 
Periodically, however, we have an in flux of new 
operators who are willing to get all the fun out of 
handling messages by radio and who are not will¬ 
ing to give anything in return, lf a message comes 
their way, it gets filed or thrown in the waste 
basket. Often the man who sent the message 
expects an answer. Sometimes he writes to con- 
firm his message or to inquire if it was received. 
It is then that our League gets a black eye be- 
cause of the unreliability of some indivddual who 
has ailowed a message to die at his station or who 
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had been too lazy to deliver a message afterithad 
been been received and acknowledged. 

There is no roason for anyone to accept a mes¬ 
sage if he lias no intention of relaying it or 
delivering it promptly. lt is not at all discourteous 
to refuse pohtely to handle a message when it will 
be impossible for you to forward it to its destina- 
tion. 

Occasionally message delivery can be made 
through a third party not able to acknowledge the 
radiogram he overhears. When a third party hap¬ 
pens to be in direct contact with the person ad- 
dressed in the message he is able to hand him an 
unofïicial confirmation copy and thus to make a 
delivery much sooner than a delivery could be 
made otherwise. It is not good radio etiquette to 
deliver such messages without explaining the 
circumstances under which thev were copicd, as 
a direct delivery discredits the operator who 
acknowledged the message but who through no 
fault of hisqwn was not able to deliverso promptly. 
With a suitable note of cxplanation, such de- 
liyeries can of ten improve A.R.R.L. service and 
win public commendation. An operator’s oath 
of secrecy prevents him from giving out infor- 
m at ion of any sort to any person except the 
addressee of a message. It is in no manner un- 
ethical to deliver an unofïicial copy of a radio¬ 
gram, if you do it to improve the speed of han- 
dling a message or to insure certain and prompt 
delivery. Do not forget that there are heavy fines 
prescribed by Federal laws for divulging the 
contents of messages to anyone except the person 
addressed in a message. 

There are several ways of delivering messages. 
When it is iiossible to deliver them in person, 
that is usually the most effectivc way. The tele- 
phono is the most serviceablc instrument in get- 
ting messages delivered without undue labor. 
When the telephone does not prove instrumental 
in locating the party addressed in the message, it 
is usually quiekest to mail the message. 

To help in securing deliveries, here are some 
good rules to follow: 

Messages received by stations shull be delivered 
immediately. 

Kvenj domestic message skall be relayed within 
forty-eight (48) hours after receipt or if it cannot bc 
relayed within this time shall be mailed to the ad¬ 
dressee. 

Messages for points oulside North America 
must not be held longer than half the length of time 
required for them to reach their destination by mail. 

We are primarily a radio organization, and the 
bulk of our messages should go by radio, not by 
mail The point is that messages should not l>e 
allowed to fall by the way, and that they should 
be sent on or delivered just as quickly as possible. 
When a message cannot bc delivered, or if it is 
unduly delaycd, a “service” message should be 
written and karted back to the “office of origin.” 

Each operator who reads these pages is asked 
to assume personal responsibility for the ac- 
curacy and speed of each message handled so that 
we can each have reason to take personal pride in 
our operating work and so that we will have just 
cause for pride in our League as a whole. Do your 
part that we may approaeh a 100% delivery 
ligure. 


COüNTIXG MESSAGES 

So that we can readily keep run of our mes¬ 
sages and compare the number originated and 
delivered each month to learn some facts about 
the “efficiency” of our work in handling mes¬ 
sages, a method of counting is used. Each time a 
message is handled by radio it counts one in the 
total. 

A message received in person, by telephone, 
by telegraph, or by mail, filed at the station and 
trcmsmitted by radio in proper form, counts as one 
message originated. 

A message re*eived by radio and delivered in 
person, by telephone, telegraph, or mail, counts 
as one message delivered. 

A message received by radio and .sent forward 
by radio counts as two messages relayed (one 
when received and again one when sent forward). 

All messages counted under one of the three 
classes mentioned must be bandled within a 
48-hour (maximum) delay period to count as 
“messages handled” with but one cxception. 
Messages for all continents except North America 
may be held one-half the length of time it vvould 
take them to reach their destination by mail. A 
“service” message counts the same as any other 
tyj>e of message. 

The message total shall be the sum of the mes¬ 
sages originated, delivered and relayed. Each 
station’s message file and log shall be used to 
determine ihe report submitted by that particular 
station. Messages with identical texts (so-called 
rubber-stamp messages) shall count once only for 
each time the complete text, preamble and signa- 
ture are sent by radio. 

By following the above rules, the messages 
handled during the “message month” may bc 
counted readily. A monthly report should be 
sent to the local traffic official of the A.R.R.L. as 
mentioned under the subject of “Reporting.” 
The closing date of the “message month” is the 
J5th of each month (the last of the month in 
Ilawaii and the Bhilippines). Reports must go 
forward the next day. 

Let us assume that on the 15th of the month 
one operator of a large amateur station receives 
several messages from another station, (a) Some 
of these messages are for relaying by radio, 
(b) Some of them are for local delivery. (c) There 
are still other messages the disposal of which 
cannot be accurately predicted. They are for the 
immediate neighborhood but can be either mailed 
or forwarded to another amateur by radio. 
A short-haul toll telephone call will deliver them 
but the chances of landing them nearer the desti¬ 
nation by radio are pretty good. This operator’s 
“trick” ends at midnight on the loth and he 
must make out the report with some messages 
“on the hook” to bc carried over for the next 
month’s report. 

(a) The messages on the hook that are to be 
relayed have been received and are to be sent. 
They count as “1 relayed” in the report that is 
made out now, and they will also count as “ 1 
relayed” in the next month’s report (the month 
during which they were forwarded by radio). 

(b) By mailing the messages or phoning them 
at once, they can count as “I delivered” for the 
current month’s report. By holding them until 
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the next day they will count in the next report as 
“ 1 delivered.” 

(c) The messages in this class should bc 
carried forward into the next month. If they have 
to be maiied they will count in the next report as 
“ 1 delivered.” If they are relayed, we count them 
as “2 relayed”; “1'received” in the preceding 
month being carried forward and added to “1 
sent” makesthe* 1 2 relayed.” If the operator wishes 
to count this message at once (for the current 
month) it must be maiied promptly and counted 
as “ 1 delivered.” 

Sorne examples of particular counting prob- 
lems follow: 

The operator of Station A gets a message by 
radio from Station B addressecl to himself. This 
counts as “ 1 delivered” by himself and by Station 
A. 

The operator of Station A takes a verbal mes¬ 
sage from a friend for relaying. He gives it to 
Station B over the telephone. Operator A does not 
handle the message by radio. Station B and opera¬ 
tor B count the messages as “1 originated.” A 
cannot count the message as he did not start it on 
the air. 

The operator and owner of Station A visits 
Station B and while operating there takes a 
message for relaying. The operator and owner of 
B cannot operate for a day or two so the message 
is carried back to Station A bv operator A who 
rclays it along within a few nours. The traffic 
report of both Station A and Station B shows “ 1 
relayed” for this work. Operator A gets credit for 
“2 relayed” if he is personally en te red in a mos- 
sage-handling contest and gives details of his 
work at both stations specially for the contest. 

Messages originating at any station count only 
in the “originated” column. Messages received 
by radio and delivered. count only in the “de¬ 
livered” column. The relay<*d column can contain 
either an odd or even number of messages, de- 
pencling on the messages left over for next month, 
the circumstanccs in a given case, and so on. The 
total is the sum of the figures in originated, de¬ 
livered, and relayed columns. 

“ RUBBER-STAMP ” MESSAGES 

Because, iiow and again, our stations fall into 
the habit of originating quant!lies of so-ealled 
“ rubber-stamp ” messages with sueh texts as 
“Your card received will QSL”; “ Groet ingsbv 
radio” and the like, the idcntical text being 
addressed to a largo number of addressees, it 
becomes necessary to reaffirm our policy with 
respect to sueh messages. The history of our 
organization shows the demoralizing effect of an 
influx of such stereotyped messages in quantity. 
Because they mean little indiviclually and be- 
cause there is much lal)or and little plcasure in 
handling them the result has always been a de- 
crease in the delivery column while the totals of 
originated and relayed messages rise to unprec- 
edented heights — that mean nothing at all. 
Because the net effect is to dog the hooks of 
traffic-handling stations until they can no longer 
function, it was decided long ago to kill large 
quantities of such messages at their source by a 
rule which put a premium on delivering good 
messages promptly and not counting the rubber- 


stamps when figuring out totals for the report 
under the honor system. While there is nothing 
against and mueh in favor of handling individuai 
friendly groet ing messages which do have sig- 
nificance to the general public, it is necessary 
to maintain a firni policy with respect to count¬ 
ing rubber-stamp messages to further efficiënt 
traffic handling with a good percentage delivery 
in our national scheme of affairs. 

Obviously, a station in handling a rubber-stamp 
message has to exert only a small amount of 
effort in receiving the text and signature once. 
Then by handling the address to different points 
en groum a large number of messages (?) can be 
received and transmitted with little time and 
effort. The I.eague’s system for crediting points 
for messages handled is based on giving one credit 
ea<h time a complete message is handled by ama¬ 
teur radio, i.e., one credit for each originated mes¬ 
sage, one credit for each delivoml message and 
two credits for each relayed message (onc credit 
for the work in receiving it and one for the work 
in transmitting it). Only every message handled 
by radio with a complete preamble, address, text, 
and signature shall be counted. 

Example (showing a claimed and revised 
count on R.S. messages): A eer tuin station takes 
an R.S. message to 10 addresses and rclays it 
onward to another station, claiming “relayed 
20” for his work. This station shall be credlted 
with “relayed 2”; one for receiving a complete 
preamble, address, text, and signature, one for 
sending a complete message on its way. 1'or re¬ 
ceiving and relaying to three stations (requiring 
the complete message to be sent three times) a 
total of four might be justly claimed in t he relayed 
column. (This should not be construed to mean 
that any message to a single address should be 
given to more than a single reliable station.) 

REPORTING 

Whether the principal accomplishments of the 
station are in traffic handling or other lines, what 
vou are <loing is always of interest to A.R.R.B. 
iicadquarters. Our magazine, QST, covers the 
entire amateur held, keeping a record of the me.s- 
sages handled in different sectioiis of the country, 
giving mention of the outstanding work that is 
done in communicating over great aistances using 
small amounts of power, and summarizing all the 
activities. 

We have mentioned the Official Relay Stations 
and the Communications Department organiza¬ 
tion. A special section of QST is devoted to the 
Communications Department. Each month a 
special form postal is sent the active stations in 
the relay system for reporting purposes. Blanks 
on the card are provided so that the number of 
messages originated, the number delivered, and 
the number relayed can be inserted, together with 
the message total. There is also space to tel! 
about the most important traffic handled, the 
frequency used during the reporting month, the 
“DX” worked, and other station records and 
activities, together wit h a list of the stations with 
whom schedules are kept. Items of general 
interest, changes in the set, and addresses of new 
amateurs also come in on this card. 

This information i9 wanted from every opera- 
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tor of an active amateur station in the United 
States. Each month on the löth (the lst in Ha- 
waii and the Philippines) the activc stations send 
reports to their local officials. These officials 
forward all the reports sent them to Headquar- 
ters. They are next prepared for the magazine. 
Only representative space can be given each 



section of the country and almost every report 
received has to be squeezed in order to get it in. 
Reports must have the dead material edited out 
of them to allow room for as much active and 
interesting nows as can be gottcn in. Some- 
times paragraphs have to be cut down or left out 
altogether to make the material fit the space it is 
allo wed. Reports about what someone is “going 
to do next month ” and about “ burnt out tubes,” 
“no traffic” or “ non-operation ” get deleted. The 
more worthwhile a report is, the more of it gets in 
print. If something comes in that is worth special 
mention, it gets more space in another part of the 
magazine. Traffic tigures and calls of active sta¬ 
tions always get full space. The readers of this 
Handbook are cordially invitcd to send in their 
reports to the local traffic official just as soon as 
they have a station in ojx‘ration. Write the near- 
est traffic official whose name appears on page 
ó of each QST- Make your report as informative 
and interesting as possible. 

Especially important work that has a news 
valuc should be sent direct to League Head- 
quarters at Hartford. Get in touch with your 
local man soon, and ask him just wlicn hc must get 
a report irorn you. so that he eau include it with 
other renorts on the day he rnakes up his official 
report. Be sure to make your report as full of 
Information as possible, including some of the 
things we mentioned if possible. 

, Contributions to QST are welcomed by the 
Editors! Authors must remember that only a 
small percent of the received material can be 
printed and that it is impossible for an organiza- 
tion like our to pay for articles. Ours is a ** family ” 
organization supported by and for the amateur. 
By carefully selecting material the memliers get 
the best magazine that can be made. QST is 
noted for its technical accuracy. Getting into 
the reading pages of QST is an honor worth work- 
mg lor. 


OPERATING ON SCHEDULES 
Traffic handling work can be most advan- 
tageously carried on by arranging and keeping a 
few schedules. By arranging schedules and opêr- 
ating the station in a business-like way, using an 
accurate frequency meter and a clock, it has been 
proven many times that a maximum amount of 
business can be moved in a minimum of time and 
elïort. The message “hook” can be cleared in a 


few minutes of work on Schedule and the station 
will be free for DX or experiinental work. 

Every brass-pounder is urged to write letters 
to some of the reliable and regular stations heard, 
asking if some schedules cannot be kept a few 
times a week especially for traffic handling. The 
Route Manager is very frequently able to help in 
arranging schedules. Write your S.C.M. (see page 
o, QST) and through him get lined up with your 
R.M. With reliable schedules in operation it is 
possible to advertise the fact that messages for 
certain points can be put through with speed 
and accuracy, and the traffic problem will take 
care of itself. 

THE FIVE-POINT SYSTEM 

To make our relaying more systematic the 
‘‘five-point System” of arranging schedules was 
proposed and has worked out very nicely in 
many cases. Af ter getting the station in good 
operating condition, each station’s operator ar- 
ranges to work four stations, one north, one cast, 
onc South, and one west. These directions are nol 
exact but general. 'The distances are not too great 
but they must be distances that can be worked 
with absolute certainty under any conditions. 

A good way to select the four stations is to 
listen in and to piek out the stations heard most 
regularly, operating most consistently, and in the 
right direction. It is a good scheme to work these 
stations a few times. Write them letters and get 
acquainted; then try to arrange some schedules. 
Short schedules are the best. A half or quarter 
hour each day is enough. 

Therc is no excuse for failure to keep a Schedule, 
After a little while, keeping it will be a part of the 
daily routine, and when the arrangement has 
lK»en made after careful consideration by the 
fcllows involved it will prove no hardship but 
rat her a sourcc of pleasure. In an hour one can cal I 
the four stations, clear traffic, and be free to 
work other groups of “five-pointers” or to 
sj>end the time othorwise. 

By referring to the sketch the idea may be scen 
at a glancc. Five stars work together, fivc circles, 
five A's and so on, all over the country. 

When tliere is no traffic, a few pleasantries 
are in order during the scheduled time of working. 
Sevcral advantages of handling messages on 
Schedule are evident from whatever angle the 
situation is approached. 'The use of several 
separate frequency bands for amateurs has more 
or less divided us. By arranging schedules and 
working in a business-like way we can make full 
use of all our frequencies. 


WORD LIST KOR ACCURATE TRAXSMISSIOX 

\Yhen sending messages containing radio calls 
or initials that are likely to be confused and 
where errors must be avoided, the calls or initials 
should be thrown into the following code words: 


A-ABLE 

B — BOY 

C-CAST 

D— DOG 
E — EASY 
F — FOX 
G — GEORGE 


X — XAX 
O — OBOE 
P — PUP 
Q — QUACK 
R — ROT 
S — SAIL 

T -— TARE 
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H — HAVE 
I — ITEM 
J — JIG 
K — KING 
L — LOVE 
M — MIKE 


Ü — UNIT 

V — VICE 
W — WATCH 
X — X-RAY 

Y — YOKE 
Z — ZED 


Example: W1BCG is sent as WATCH ONE 
BOY CAST GEORGE but put back into the 
lirst forrn by the operator who delivers the mes¬ 
sage. 

A somewhat different list ean be obtained 
from the local Western Union telegraph office and 
posted l>eside the telephone to use when tele- 
phoning messages containing initials and diflicult 
words. Such code words prevent errors due to 
phonetic sirailarity. Here is the Western Union 
word-list: 


A — ADAMS 
B — BOSTON 
C — CHICAGO 
I) — DENVER 
E — EDWARD 
F — FRANK 
G — GEORGE 
H — HENRY 
1 — IDA 
J — JOHN 
K — KING 
L — LINCOLN 
M — MARY 


N — NEW YORK 
O — OCEAX 
P — PETER 
Q — QÜEEN 
R — ROBERT 
S — 8UGAR 
T — THOMAS 

U — UNION 

V — VICTOR 
W — WILLIAM 
X — X-RAY 

Y — YOUNG 

Z — ZERO 


PHONE PROCEDURE 

Amateur radiophone stations should use the 
international radiotelephone procedure which is 
part of the supplementary regulations to the 
International Radiotolegraph Convention. 

For calling, the geographical name of the loca- 
tion must be used in addition to the assigned call. 
For spelling call signals, service abbreviations 
and words, the following internationally well- 
known names are spccificd and should be used. 


A — AMSTERDAM 
B — BAI.TIMORE 
C — CANADA 

D — DENMARK 
E — EDDYSTONE 
F — FRANCISCO 

G-GIBRALTAR 

H — HANOVER 
I — ITALY 
J — JERÜSALEM 
K — KIMBERLEY 
L — LIVERPOOL 
M — MADAGASCAR 


N — NEUFCHATEL 
O — ONTARIO 
P — PORTUGAL 
Q — QUEBEC 
R — RIVOLI 
S — SANTIAGO 
T — TOKIO 
U — URUGUAY 

V — VICTORIA 

W — WASHINGTON 
X — XANTIPPE 

Y —YOKOHAMA 
Z — 7ULULAXD 


At the start of communication the calling 
formula is spoken twice by both the station callod 
and the calling station. After contact is estab- 
lished it is spoken once only. Examples of pro¬ 
cedure: 

WoQL ealls: “Hello W3JZ Philadelphia, hello 
W3JZ Philadelphia. W5QL Oklahoraa City eall- 
ing, W5QL Oklahoma City calling, message for 
you, message for vou, come in please.” 

W3JZ replies: r ‘Hello W5QL Oklahoma City, 
hello W5QL Oklahoma City, W3JZ Philadelphia 
answering, W3JZ Philadelphia answering, send 


your message, send your message, come in 
please.” 

W5QL replies, '‘Hello W3JZ Philadelphia, 
W5QL Oklahoma City answering, the message 
begins, from Oklahoma City Oklahoma WoQL 

number.[usual preamble, address, 

text, signature, ctc.J, message ends; I repeat, the 
message begins, from Oklahoma City Oklahoma 

WoQL number.(repetition of preamble, 

address, text, signature etc.J, message ends, come 
in please.” 

W3JZ replies: “Hello W5QL Oklahoma City, 
W3JZ Philadelphia answering, your message 
begins, from Oklahoma City Oklahoma W5QL 

number.[repetition of complete message], 

end of your message, come in please.” 

WoQL replies: “Hello W3JZ Philadelphia, 
WoQL Oklahoma City answering, you have the 
message correctly, you have the message cor- 
reetly, W5QL Oklahoma City signing off.” 

Xotc that in handling trafïic by voice, mes¬ 
sages are r<'peat<*d twice for accuracy, using the 
word list to spell names and prevent mistmder- 
standings. The receiving station must repeat the 
message back and only when the sender conünns 
the repetition as correct can the message be re- 
garded as handled. 

CETTING FILLS 

Sometimes parts of a message are not received 
correctly or perhaps due to fading or inter- 
ference there are gaps in the copy. The problem is 
to ask for “fills” or repejits in such a way as to 
complete the message quickly and with the 
minimum of transmission. 

If the first part of a message is received but 
substantially all of the latter portions lost, the 
request for the missing parts is simply RPT 
TXT AND SIG, meaning “Repeat text and sig¬ 
nature.” PBL and ADR may be used similarly 
for the preamble and address of a message. 
RPT AL or RPT MSG should not be sent unless 
nearly all of the message is lost. 

Each abbreviation used after a ouestion mark 

(..-. .) asks for a repetition of that particular 

part of a message. 

When a few word-groups in conversation or 
message handling have been missed, a selection 
of one or more of the following abbreviations vvill 
enable you to ask for a repeat on the parts in 
doubt. ’Phone stations of course request fills by 
using the full wording specified, without attempt 
at abbreviation. 


.4 bbrevialion M canivQ 


?AA . Repeat all after. 

?AB. Repeat ali bef ore. 

?AL. Repeat all that ban been sent.... 

?BN' .. . AND . Repeat aU betweon ... and ... 

?WA . Repeat the word after. 

?WB. Repeat the word before. 


The good operator will ask for only what 
fills are needed, separating different requests 
for repetition by using the break sign or doublé 
dash (—... —) between these parts. There is 
seldom any excuse for repeating a whole message 
just to get a few lost words. 

Another interrogation method is sometimes 
used, the question signal being sent 

between the la3t word received correctly and the 
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first word (or first few words) received af ter the 

interruption. RPT FROM . TO .is a 

long, clumsy way of asking for fills which we have 
heard used by beginners. These have the one 
redceming virtue of being understandable. 

The figure four (....-) is a time-saving ab- 
breviation which deserves popularity with traffic 
men. It is another of those hybrid abbreviations 
whose original meaning, “Please start rne, 
where?” has come to us from Morse practice. 
Of course ?AL or RPT AL will serve the sarae 
purpose, where a request for a repetition of paris 
of a message have been missed. YVhile these latter 
usages are approved, the earlier practice is still 
folio wed by some operators. 

THE SERVICE MESSAGE 

A service message is a message sent by one 
station to another station relating to the service 
which we are or are not able to givc in message 
handling. The .service message may refer to non- 
deliveries, to delayed transmission, or to any 
phase of message handling; activity. 

Whenever a message is received which has 
insufficiënt address for delivery and no informa- 
tion can be obtained from the teiephone book or 
the city directory, a service message should be 
written asking for a botter address. While it is not 
proper to abbreviate words in the texts of regular 
messages,it is quite desirable and correct to use 
abbreviations in these station-to-station mes¬ 
sage» relating to traffic-handling work. 

The prefix “sve” is place of the usual “msg" 
shows the class of the m(«sage and indicates at 
once that a station-to-station message i9 coming 
through. Service message» should be handled with 
the same care and speed that are given olher 
messages. 

Suppose a regulation message is received by 
W3CA for somcone in Roanoke, Va. Suppose 
that the message cannot be delivered because of 
insufficiënt address. The city and station of origin 
of the message are given as “Pasco VVashn 
W7GE.” In line with the practice outlined above 
W3CA makes up a service message asking W7GE 
to “give better address,” of course obtaining the 
address ftom the party that gave him the mes¬ 
sage. W3CA will give the message to anyone in 
the west, of course trying to give it to the station 
nearest Pasco, Washington, and sending it over 
the greatest distance permitting reliable com- 
munication. The message looks something like 
this: 

HR SVC FM ROANOKE VA W3CA NR 
291 A UG 19 

To RADIO W7GE 

L C MA YBEE 

110 SOUTH SE VENT II AVE 

PASCO WASUN —...— 

UR NR S7 AUG 17 TO CUSHING SIG 
GICK HELD HR UNDLD PSE GBA — . .. — 
(sig) WOHLFORD WSCA 

OPERATING HINTS 

Listen carefully for several minutes before you 
use the transmitter to get an idea of what stations 
are working. This will help in placing messages 
where they belong. 

Use abbreviations in operating conversations. 


This saves time and cuts down uimecessary 
interference. 

Stand by (QRX) when asked to by another 
station who is ha ving difficulty working through 
your interference. It is equally courteous to shift 
frequency (Qb'V) to a point where no interference 
will be caused. Sometimes a change in frequency 
will help the station you are working to get your 
message through interference. Accurate frequency 
meters at both stations will make this change 
speedy and the contact sure. 

Report your messages to the locai traffic 
official every month on time. Otherwise you can¬ 
not expect a report to reach QST. Reports sent to 
Headquarters are routed back to the locai officials 
who make up the monthly report. 

Don’t teil a fellow his signals are QSA5 when 
5 'ou can just hear him. 

Don’t say “QRM” or “QRN” when you 
mean “QRS.” 

Don't acknowledge any message until you 
have received it compbtely. 

Don’t CQ unless there is definite reason for so 
doing. When sending CQ, use judgment. Sign 
your call frequently, interspersed with calls, and 
at the end of all transmissions. 

Abbreviated Standard procedure deserves a 
word in the interest of brevity on the air. If you 
hear some old timers using it you will understand 
what is meant by reading the following para- 
graph. In handling lots of messages with a num- 
ber of scheduled stations, most traffic can be 
cleared by holding all stations to 15-minute 
schedules. Several schedules should be arranged 
in consecutive order. To get several messages 
through in 15 minutes isn’t an easy job but ab¬ 
breviated pradices help to cut down uimecessary 
transmission. 

WlAUF DE W1BMS P f meaning paid, 
personal, or private message (adopted from 
commercial procedure) is much quicker than 
IIR MSG added to a call. N QSK is shorter 
than QRU CU NEXT SKED. lnstead of using 
the coinpletclv si>elled out preamble IIR MSG 
FM AUGUÜTA MAINE WIBIG NR 166 
OCTOBER 13 CK V* TO, etc., transmission can 
be saved by using RDO A UGUSTA ME WIBIG 
156 OCT 13 H TO, etc. One more thing that 
conserves operating time is the cultivation of the 
operating practice of writing down ‘156 W1UE 
015P 11 13 28” with the free hand during the 
sending of the next me sage. It is hard to do 
at first, but all these little points make the total 
time saved on a message mean something. Of 
course only stations handling many messages 
regularly need to think of abbreviations to this 
extent. If one follows Standard practices, he is 
most sure of being understood and d is not neces- 
sary to waste time in explaining too-abbreviated 
messages in detail. Make it a rule not to abbre¬ 
viate unnecessarily when working an altogether 
unknown station. 

Be courteous over the air. Offer suggestions for 
improving the other fellow’s note or operating 
methods. Expect and ask for similar suggestions 
without expecting any praise. Construetive things 
can be said without being disagreeable or setting 
one’s self up as a paragon. Be truthful but tact- 
ful. 
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CALL BOOKS 

(Me useful addition to every station is a good 
call book. When stations are heard or worked, the 
tirst thing that interests us is the location. If we 
have messages to be handled, it is neeessary that 
we know the location of stations so that we may 
route our messages correctly. 

Several call books are available for small sums 
of rnoney. However, no call books are ever quite 
up-to-date because new stations are continually 
coming on the air and old stations occasionally 
drop out of existence and some changes have 
taken place in just the short time while an up- 
to-date list of calls is being set in type by the 
printer. 

“Amateur Radio Stations of the United 
States’’ contains a list of the licensed amateur 
radio stations of this country. Experimental sta¬ 
tion or “X” calls are also listed. This may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents (not in stamps) from Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
\ )fïice, Washington, D. C. The yearly June edition 
is usually available about Octóber lst. 

“Commercial and Government Radio Sta¬ 
tions of the United States” gives lists of the 
various commercial stations, together with gov- 
ernment calls. This publication may be obtained 
for 15 cents (not in stamps) from Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

A complete list of Canadian amateur station 
calls can be obtained for 25 cents from the De¬ 
partment of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

The “Radio Amateur Call Book,” listing ama¬ 
teur and commercial stations of the entire world, 
may be obtained from Radio Amateur Call Book, 
Ine., 50S S. Dearbom St., Chicago. Single copies, 
SI.00 (forcign $1.10). This call book now appears 
in March, Junc, September and December, with 
new calls addea up to the date of issue. Yearly 
subscription, $3.25 (foreign $3.50). 

AUDIBILITY 

The International Radiotelegraph Conven- 
tion has agrecd upon a Q Code of abbreviations 
for all services. Audibility is indicated by sending 
a ligure (1 to 5) af ter the appropriate Q signal, to 
show Progressive signal strength. QSA means, 
“The strength of your signals is.” 

Thus one might say “QSA 3,” the exact and 
literal meaning of which is “The strength of 
your signals is fairly good; readable, but with 
difficulty.” The scaie: 

1 — Hardly pcrceptible; unreadable. 

2 — Weak; readable now and then. 

3 — Fairly good; readable, but with dif- 

ficulty. 

4 — Good; readable. 

5 — Very good; perfectly readable. 

INTEKFERENCB COMMITTEES 

The subject of public relations is important to 
us amateurs both individually and as an organi- 
zation. No amateur can long afford to opera te 
when he knowingly interferes widely with broad- 
cast reception in his neighborhood and when 
t.here are simple remedies to be applied. Even the 
observance of the prescribed quiet hours, while 
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covering the situation legally, does not entirely 
suffice. Broadcast listeners do not look on inter- 
ference with greater tolerance just because it is 
caused outside certain hours, and of course we 
want the good will which only a full understand- 
ing of the problem and contact with next-door 
residents can bring. Since all amateur operators 
are well qualified technically and most b.c.l.’s 
are not, the burden of responsibility falls on us 
in individually contacting any listeners who may 
be troubled. Patience in explaining, frankness, 
tolerance in listening to other viewpoints and 
other qualities of diplomacy are neeaed to give 
the full technical explanations required, to win 
confidence and permiasion to conduct neeessary 
tests, install wave-traps, etc. 

Most of our troublcs are due to “proximity,” 
choice of frcqucncy, and the like, and sometimes 
simple adjustments or changes will cure the dif¬ 
ficulty altogether. The A.R.R.L. Communica¬ 
tions Department has a circular ofTering many 
helpful suggestions which is available to any 
amateur on request. For that matter you will fincl 
about all the infonnation required right in this 
book. 

We are glad to say that amateur interference is 
almost unknown to-day, the ainount of inter¬ 
ference from this source being altogether less than 
one percent of that caused by faulty electrical 
circuits and apparatus, troublcs in receivers 
themselves, etc. In the past we organized 
A.R.R.L. “vigilance committecs” in every com- 
inunity to take care of interference reports, but 
now this is no Ionger neeessary since the trouble 
is reported in isolated cases, and cach can be 
taken care of on its own merits direct or of ten 
through the existing A.R.R.L. field organization 
and the afliliate<l clubs. We do recommend and 
request that each A.R.R.L. afliliated club organi¬ 
zation maintain an interference committee, to 
keep order, make investigations and recommenda- 
tions locally, conpe-ate with the press, the pub¬ 
lic, and listeners who wish to file complaints of 
amateur interference. These committees can well 
be pattemed af ter our older “vigilance” organi- 
zations and comj>osed of representative broad- 
cast listeners, amateurs and with one member 
from a local newspaper to assist in collecting and 
referring complaints. It is best not to attempt to 
handle all types of interference since this is a 
‘large order," but a fcw r leading questions will 
disclose the amateur cases and the other difficul- 
ties can be referred to local power and Communi¬ 
cations companies, ete. 

The club interference committees investigate 
reports of amateur interference, put the interested 
parties in touch with each other, suggest ways of 
reducing or getting rid of the interference and see 
that the blame is placed where it belongs. When 
quiet hours are neeessary, they are recommended. 
In cases where suggestions are disregarded, the 
interference is reported in detail to league Hcad- 
quarters. In extreme cases the matter has to be 
tumed over to the Radio Division, Department 
of Commerce. Ninety-eight percent of the inter¬ 
ference experienced by broadcast listeners comes 
from power leaks and foreign ships w r ho trans- 
mit in the broadcast band when near our shores. 
The Vigilance Committees did much to educate 
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the broadcast listener regarding the sources of 
interference and they have reduced what littlc 
amateur interference there was to a ncgligiblc 
quantity. 

RADIO SHOW STATIONS 

All will agree that the publicity is most valua- 
ble which comes from station exhibits and radio 
show stations where trafftc is solicited. Iiead- 
quarters is always ready to assist amateurs who 
put on such demonstrations. Ho wever, af ter some 
radio shows there are complaints of undelivered 
messages, or seriously delayed trafïic, so perhaps 
a few suggestions are in order. 

First of all let it bc known that the percentage 
of deliverics, while always fair, is a variable de- 
pending on the scason of the year — and on the 
traffic load. Show stations colïect a lot of traffic, 
more than the nor mal amount handled in a few 
days by one station. If the traffic load gots so 
great that it becomes more work than fun for 
those amateurs outeide the show-statiou city, the 
handling of messages and deliverics is bound to be 
poor. This may be remedied by building up a 
nurnber of schedules to different points in aclvance 
and distributing the messages, in the proper di- 
rections, widely enough so that a few outside 
stations do not become seriously overburdened. 
Another factor is that the public frequently lacks 
imagination, filing too many “greeting by radio” 
rubber-stamp type messages. The “apparent im- 
portance” of a message exerts a psychological 
effect on operators handling messages just for the 
enjoyment in the work, and booth attendanls 
takinp messages from the public would do well to 
explain this point. 

A largo placard or suitable printed slips should 
be prepared, explaining in as few words as possi- 
ble the conditions under which traffic is accepted. 
No traffic for “points all over the world” can 
possibly be accepted since there are not active 
amateurs in all countries, and since the Washing¬ 
ton Convention prohibits the handling of im¬ 
portant messages to iriany of the countries where 
there are amateurs. Messages to any point in the 
U. S. A., its territories and pqssessions, can be 
handled of course, and the poiats to which es- 
pecially prompt service can be offered, due to 
schedules arranged and in operation, should be 
mentioned. 

If the traffic is offered for local points where 
there are no amateurs, the condition should be 
frankly stated or admitted. The individual in 
charge of the station has full powers to refuse any 
traffic unsuitable for radio transmission, or ad- 
dressed to points where prompt radio delivories 
cannot be made. The disclaimer for liability for 
delivery should be meutioned briofly as set forth 
on the reverse of A.R.R.L. message blanks and 
the public made to understand that the relaying 
is subject to radio conditions and favorablc op- 
portunity for contacting. AIso, suggest to the 
public the desirability of wording messages as 
telegrams would be worded instead of writing let¬ 
ters, pointing out that better service can be ex- 
pected on 15-word texts of apparent importance. 

The operators of the station must bear several 
points in mind. Most important is the fact that 
messages must be forwarded toward the destina- 


tion and that the effort is not merely one to 
“clear the hook” but to route traffic properly. 
Advance schedules are essential to assist in the 
distribution of messages. It may be possible to 
Schedule stations in cities to which you know 
quantities of messages will be filed. Stations 
worked should be informed of the amount of 
traffic you wish to clear through them first. 
There is no surer way to make traffic die on the 
hook than to give it to a fellow who does not want 
it and is not in a position to keep operating his 
station and handle it. Have the latest copies of 
QST at hand and study the traffic summaries at 
the end of sectional activity reports. Nearly all 
these stations are reliablc Official Relay Stations 
interested in traffic handling. The lists of calls 
will help you to identify or distinguish reliable 
consistent operators to whom to en trust valuable 
messages. Operators must take their work seri¬ 
ously and remember that they are not there to 
“show off” to the public or other “hams” who 
may visit the booth. 'Phe full coöperation of all 
local stations should be requested. By dividmg 
up the traffic filed \yith the other stations it may 
be sent more speedily on its way — but be sure 
that the operators undertaking to help are quali- 
fied and have good facilities for distributing mes¬ 
sages. Remember that a station license is good for 
but one location, and start early to secure the 
necessary permission from the Supervisor of 
Radio for the boolh-station. 

KEEI’IN’G A LOG 

Every operator of an amateur station must 
keep a log of the operating work that is done; it 
should cover, as well, the tests of an exporimental 
nature that are carried out wil h the trunsmitter 
or receivcr. 

The well-kept log is invaluablc in checking up 
reports of any nature concerning amateur station 
opera tion. It contains positivo evidence of every 
transmission. It is a permanent record of the 
achievements of the station. The presence or 
absence of a log and the completcness of the 
entries at once mark the station and opcration as 
either quite systematic or else haphazard and un- 
reliable. The Federal Radio Commission obliges 
every amateur station to maintain an accurate log 
of the time of each transmission, the station 
called, the input power to the last stage of the 
transmitter, and the frequcncy band used. So, in 
addition to other excellent reasons for log-keep- 
ing, the regulations make a complete record of 
transmitting activity compulsory. 

Amateurs keep a log because of the reacly- 
reforonee value in proving records and because of 
the pleasant recollections and associations that 
come from reviewing the history of friendly radio 
contacts and from displaying the record of the 
accomplishments of the station to interested 
visitors and friends. Plan to start a log at the 
same time you start operating the station. 

There are many different kinds of logs. Station 
owners all have opinions on the form that the log 
should take. The more elaborate it is, the more 
time, care, and pains are required in keeping it. 

A loose-leaf notebook can be used. The sheets 
can be renewed each month and those used can be 
taken out and filed away with the cards and 
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distinguish bet ween your use of c.w. telegraphy 
and radiophone operation; or Al, A2 , or A3 cah 
be used, these official international designations 
representing c.w. telegraphy, c.w. telegraphy 
modulated at audible frequencies, and speech or 
music, respectively. The frequency band you use 
may be indicated in the next column but it is 
better to record the exact frequency. The next 


Date 

T ime 

Call 

W 

II 

Aly 

Power 

Mg 

Freq. 

His 

Freq. 

Ilis 

No te 

My 

QSA 

/lis 

QSA 

Remarkt 

May 9 

0310 

G5BY 

U 

• • • • 

.... 

3820 

Xtal 

• • 

3 

ClgCQand 

W8AWJ 

** 11 

0120 

W8DYH 

w 

275 w 

3700 

3525 

Phone 

5 

4 

Fast fading and 

“ 11 

0130 

W6CZR 

II 

• • • • 

• • • • 

3780 

RAC 


5 

poor mod. 
Working KA IA F. 
QRM lichter now 
On sked. Rec'd 2, 
sent 3 

M 11 

0137 

W9FI.G 

NV 

275 w 

3700 

3900 

Gudd.o. 

5 

5 

•' 11 

0200 

_I 

K6EWB 

w 

180 W 

7200 

7030 

_ 

Xtal 

3 

3 


FIG. 1 


station records. A stenographer’s ordinary note¬ 
book casting from ten to thirty cents and about 
^Yi" by SY'\ takes little space on the operating 
table and also makes a good log book. lf simplicity 
and low cost are the only considerations, such a 
modified notebook-log is recommended. 

A dozen pages may be ruled in advance with 
vcrtical lines. In the first column the date and 


time are noted. In the second column the calls of 
stations worked, heard, and called are put down. 
A circle, parentheses, or a line drawn under the 
eall can indicate whether a station was worked, 
board and called, or simply heard. A special desig- 
nating sign or abbreviations before or after the 
call letters can show this information. Provision 
must be made for entering the power and the 
frequency band used. 

1'igure 1 shows a very detaiied log which 
really gives a lot of information but which is 
somewhat harder to keep in good shape. W , //, 
and C are used for “worked,” “heard” and 
“called.” A bar under the “R” in “RAC” may 
show that the nofce is well-rectificd and fairly 
smooth. A line under the “AC” can indicate that 
the ripplc is pronounced. Plenty of information 
will be availablc for stations wanting information 
when such a log is kopt, no matter how late the 
request for information is reccivcd. 

Home amateurs’ logs use an A’ to indicate when 
they call a station. If communication is estab- 
lishcd a circle is placed around the X. Power and 
frequency can be written across the page, new 
entries being made only when these are enanged. 
The dial settings of receiver qr frequency meter 
may be entered in logging stations so that we can 
come back to these same stations without diffi- 
culty when desired. A, B, C, and D are sometimes 
used to indicate the 1750-, 3500-, 7000-, or 14,- 
0 () 0 -kc. bands. 

Figure 2 shows the oflicial A.R.R.L. \og sheet. 
The lirst entry for each watch is that for the date 
and time. Greeuwich Civii Time is the logical 
reference Standard but local Standard time is 
easiest to use to avoid confusion and so this is 
used by most amateurs. PST, MST , CST, 
KST , GCT, etc., is entered in the heading of the 
first column in the A.R.R.L. log and tlien the 
date which corresponds to that brand of time is 
put in the first space below the heading, and time 
entries on the first vacant line below hat, those 
to be entered progressively until a change in date 
makes it necessary to use a line for again entering 
the date. 

CW and F can be used in the second column to 


column is for the plate input power to the last 
stage of your arnplifier. 

lf you hear GoBY calling W1UE, log WIUE in 
the fifth column and G5BY in the sixth column, 
lf G5BY were calling CQ, then CQ should be 
entered in the fifth column. A letter in the C-W-H 


Fia. s 

The official A.R.R.L. log it shown above, answering every 
govemment requirement in resjxct to station records. /Jound 
logs made up in accord with the above form can be obUiined 
from lfcadqwirlers for a nominal sum or you can prepare your 
oicn, »n which case we offer this form as a suggestion, hoping 
that you find it worthy of adoption. Every station must keep 
some sort of a log. 

column shows by a single appropriate letter 
whether a station was called, worked, or heard 
by you. H would indicate here that you heard 
G5BY. C-W xnight indicate that you called a sta¬ 
tion and completed the contact immediately 
afterward. Reports on the characteristics of 
G5BY’s signal would bc entered in the space 
provided for “station heard” or data on received 
signals. The signal strength, the tone ( P.D.C ., 
R.A.C ., Chirpy D.C., Xtal , Voice, quaiity or 
frequency of modulation, etc.) and the frequency 
or dial setting can be logged here, inaking it easy 
to retuue to this station, offer evidcnce on its 
frequency, or to fill out a report card. 

Log users will quickly adopt certain convenient 
practises which simplify the keeping of a log such 
as use of ditto marks to record frequency and 
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power as long as these remain unchanged, and the 
uso of an A r for one’s own call signal, to save time 
in making the entries in the fifth and sixth col¬ 
umns. Wnen several stations answer a CQ, each 


expeditions, for diagrams, records of tumng 
adjustments and ranges, experiments and changes 
in equipment, ete. 

A log is of great value in a number of additional 
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should be listed in the sixth column foliowing 
your own call signal in the fifth column. Any 
unusual data requiring explanation. such as an 
interrupted or incomplete contact duc to power 
linc failurc, local interference, etc., should go in 
the “remarks” column. Also a detailed record of 
rnessages exchanged should be entered. thus: 
“Sent my No. 3 , WlMK's No. 97 , reed his A o. 
19 , No. 20 and WSBAH’s No. 67.” Of course 
everv message must show call signals and time 
handled too, and the message file itself is used for 
counting traftie for monthlv reports. This last 
column should show everything from the “sine” 
of a new operator taking the key to reports on 
your own signals from otner operators. 

Left-hand pages in the log may be left blank 
to use for extensive remarks on emcrgencies or 


ways through use of these left-hand pages. A 
comparison of the ojx»rating results obtainen with 
different apparatus in use at different times is 
valuablc. The “DX” or traffic-handling value of 
the various frequencies over varying distances 
may be readily found from the log. The effect of 
weather or time of day may be also quickly found. 
Even- change made in either the tranamitter or 
antenna System should be noted down in the log 
so that results may be compared for dates before 
and after the date when a change was made. No 
matter how trivia! the change, put it down in the 
log. Remember that only one change at a time 
should be made if the changed results are to be 
attributed to one definite cause. 

Keep an accurate and complete station log at. all 
limes II! 





























Appendix 


THE CONTINENTAL CODE 


Letter or 

b'igure Symbol F hunet ic 


A .— 

Dit darr 

B —... 

Darr dit dit dit 

C —. 

Darr dit darr dit 

D — 

Darr dit dit 

E 

Dit 

F ..—. 

Dit dit darr dit 

0- . 

Darr darr dit 

H 

Dit dit dit dit 

1 

Dit dit 

J .- 

Dit darr darr darr 

K — .— 

Darr dit darr 

L . — 

Dit darr dit dit 

M 

Darr darr 

X —. 

Darr dit 

o - 

Darr darr darr 

p .—. 

Dit darr darr dit 

ü - . — 

Darr darr dit darr 

R . — . 

Dit darr dit 

S 

Dit dit dit 

T - 

Darr 

U 

Dit dit darr 

V ...— 

Dit dit dit darr 

w .- 

Dit darr darr 

X 

Darr dit dit dan 

Y —.- 

Darr dit darr darr 

Z-.. 

Darr darr dit dit 

1 -- 

Dit darr darr darr darr 

2 ..- 

Dit dit darr darr darr 

3 ...- 

Dit dit dit darr darr 

4 ....— 

Dit dit dit dit darr 

5 . 

Dit dit dit dit dit 

ö — .... 

Darr dit dit dit dit 

7 —• — # # 

Darr darr dit dit dit 

S — — — # # 

Darr darr darr dit dit 


Darr darr darr ilarr dit 

Ü-- 

Darr darr darr darr darr 

Period (.) 



Dit dit dit dit dit c 

Question (?) 


• • • • 

Dit dit darr darr dit dit 

Break (doublé 


dash) (—) 


• • • 

Darr dit dit dit darr 

Exclamation 


(!) 


- - - - . .-- 

Darr darr dit dit darr darr 

Received 


(O.K) 



Dit darr dit 


Bar Indieating 
Fraction 
(Oblique 
stroke) 

—.. —. Darr dit dit darr dit 


W'ait .—... Dit darr dit dit dit 
Comma (,) 

.—.—.— Dit darr dit darr dit darr 


Colon (:) 

• • • 

Seraicoion (;) 
• • 

Quotes (“") 

• • • i 

Parenthesis 

O 


Darr darr darr dit dit dit 
Darr dit darr dit darr dit 
Dit darr dit dit darr dit 


Darr dit darr darr dit darr 


Attention Call 
to precede 
every trans- 
mission 

—. —. — Darr dit darr dit darr 


End of each 
message 

v cross) 

. —. —. 1 >it darr dit darr dit 


Tronsmission 
finished (end 
of work) 

... —. - Dit dit dit darr dit darr 


Invitation to 
transinit (go 
ahead) 

—.— Darr dit darr 


A dash is equai to three dots. 

The space between parts of the sanie letter is 
equal to one dot. 

The space between tvvo letters is equal to 
three dots. 

The space between two words is equal to 
five dots. 


FOREIGN LETTERS 

A (Oerman) 

.—.— Dit darr dit darr 

A or A (Spnnish- 
Scandinavian) 

.-.— Dit darr darr dit darr 

CH (German- 
Spanish) 


Darr darr darr darr 
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THE 


É (French) 

..—.. Dit dit darr dit dit 
N (Spanish) 

-.-Darr darr dit darr darr 

O (German) 

-. Darr darr darr dit 


U (German) 


“q” code 


— Dit dit darr darr 


In the regulations accompanying the existing 
International Radiotelegraph Convention therc 
is a very useful intemationally agreed code de- 
signed to meet major needs in international radio 
communication. This code follows. The ab- 
breviations themselves have the meanings shown 
in the ‘‘ Answer” column. When an abbre^ation 
is folio wed by an interrogation mark (?) it as- 
sumes the meaning shown in the “question” 
column. 
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Abbre- 

viation 


Queslion 


Answer 


QSG 


QSH 

QSI 

QSJ 


QSK 

QSL 

QSM 

QSN 

QSO 

QSP 

QSQ 

QSK 

QSU 

QSV 


QSW 



QSZ 

QTA 

QTB 


Must 1 transmit the telegrams by a 
series of 5, 10 (or according to any 
other indication)? 

Must I send one telegram at a time, 
repeating it twice? 

Must I send the telegrams in alternate 
order without repetition? 

What is the charge to be collected per 

word for . including your 

intemal telegraph cliarge? 

Must 1 suspend traffic? At what time 
will you call me again? 

Can you give me acknowledgment of 
reccipt? 

Have you received iny aeknowledgment 
of receipt? 

Can you reccive me now? Must I con¬ 
tinue to listen? 

Can you communicate with . 

directly (or through the intermedi- 
ary of.)? 

Will you relay to . free of 

charge? 

Must 1 send each word or group onee 
only? 

lias the distress call received from 
.been attended to? 

Must I send on _ meters (or .... 

kilocyclcs) waves of type Al, A2, 
A3, or B?* 

Must I shift to the wave of . 

meters (or of _ kilocyclcs), for 

the balance of our Communications, 
and continue af ter having sent scveral 
V’s? 

Will you send on _ meters (or on 

.. kilocyclcs) waves of Type Al, A2, 
A3 or B?* 

Does my wave length (frcqucncy) vary? 

Must I send on the wave of-me¬ 
ters (or _ kilocyclcs) without 

changing the type of wave? 

Must I send each word or group twice. 

Must 1 cancel telegram No.as if 

it had not been sent? 

Do you agree with my word count? 


QTC 

QTD 

QTE 

QTF 

QTG 


How many telegrams have you to send? 

Is the word-count which I am confirm- 
ing to you accepted? 

What is my truc hearing? 

(or) 

What is my truc hearing relative to? 

Will you give me the position of my 
station based on the hearings taken 
by the radiocompass stations which 
you control? 

Will you transmit your call signal for 

one minute on a wave length of- 

meters (or .... kilocyclcs) in order 
t.hat I may take your radiocompass 
hearing? 


Transmit the telegrams by a series of 5, 
10 (or according to any other indication). 

Transmit one telegram at a time, repeating 
it twice. 

Send the telegrams in alternate order with¬ 
out repetition. 

The charge to be collected per word for 

.is. francs, including 

my internal telegraph charge. 

: Suspend traffic. I will call you again at 
.(o’clock). 

| 1 give you acknowledgment of receipt. 

1 have not received your acknowledgment 
of receipt. 

I can not reeeive you now. Continue to 
listen. 

1 can communicate with.directly 

(or through the interincdiary of.). 

1 will relay to.free of charge. 

Send each word or group once only. 

The distress call received from . 

has been attended to by. 

Send on _ meters (or on _ kilo- 

cycles), waves of Type Al, A2, A3 or B.* 
I am listening for you. 

Shift to wave of.meters (or of ... 

kilocydes) for the balance of our Com¬ 
munications and continue af ter having 
sent several Y's. 

I will send on-meters (or-kilo¬ 

cyclcs) waves of Type Al, A2, A3 or B.* 
Continue to listen. 

Your wave length (frequency) varies. 

Send on the wave of .... meters (or- 

kilocydes) without changing the type 
of wave. 

Send each word or group twice. 

Cancel telegram Xo.as if it had not 

been sent. 

I do not agree with your word count; I 
shall repeat the first letter of each w'ord 
and the first figure of each nuraber. 

1 have_telegrams for you or for .... 

The word count which you confirm to me 
is accepted. 

Your true hearing is .... dcgrecs 
(or) 

Your true hearing relative to_is .... 

degrees at_(o’clock). 

The position of your station based on the 
hearings taken by the radiocompass 
stations which 1 control is .... latitude 
.. longitude. 

' 1 am sending my call signal for one minute 

on the w'ave length of .... meters (or 
.... kilocydes) in order that you may 
take my radiocompass hearing. 
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A bbre- 
vialion 


Question 


QTH What is your position in latitude and 

longitude (or according to any other 
indication)? 

QTI What is your true course? 

QTJ What is your speed? 

QTK What is the true hearing of_rela- 

tive to you? 

QTL Send radio signals to enable me to de¬ 

termine my hearing with respect to 
the radio beacon. 

QTM Send radio signals and submarine sound 

signals to enable me to determine 
my hearing and my distance. 

QTN Can you take the hearing of my station 

(or of....) rclativc to you? 

QTP Are you going to enter the doek (or the 

E ort)? 

at is the exact time? 

QTS What is the true hearing of your station 

relative to me? 

QTU What are the hours during which your 

station is open? 


Answer 


My position is-latitude-longitude 

(or according to any other indication). 

My true course is_degrees. 

My speed is_knots, or-kilome¬ 

ters per hour. 

The true hearing of .... relative to me is 
_degrees at .... (o’clock). 

I am sendmg radio signals to permit you to 
determine your hearing with respect to 
the radio beacon. 

I am sending radio signals and submarine 
sound signals to permit you to determine 
your hearing and your distance. 

I can not take the hearing of your station 
(or of_) relative to my station. 

I am going to enter the doek (or the port). 

The exact time is .... 

The true hearing of my station relative to 
you is .... at_(o’clock). 

My station is open from_to_ 


* Wavfls are clawificfl nu followa in Art. 4, General Kegulutions. AI: unmodulatc 1 continuous wuves, varied by tolcRraphio 
kcying. A2: continuous waves inodulatod ut audiblc frequcncy. with which is combincd tclegraphic keying. A.'J: continuous 
wave» modulatcd by speech or by music. B: damped wave#. 


MISCELLANEOUS ABHREVIATIONS 

The following miscellaneous abbreviations 
have univer 8 al agreement and should not be 


employed in other than the mcanings specified, 
nor should other than the specified abbreviation 
be employed to convey any mcaning listed in this 
tablc. 


A bbre- 
viation ■ 


Meaning 


C Yes. 

N No. 

P Announcement of private telegram in the mobile service (to be used as a prefix). 

W j Words or words. 

AA “All after-” (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

AB “All before- 11 (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

AL “ All that lias just been sent ” (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

BN “All between_” (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

BQ Announcement of reply to a request for rectification. 

CL “I am closing my station.’’ 

CS Call signal (to be used to ask repetition of a call signal). 

DB “ I can not give you a hearing, vou are not in the calibrated sector of this station.” 

DC “The minimum of your signa! is suitable for the bearing" 

Dl’ Your hearing at_(o’clock) was_degrees, in the doubtful sector of this station, 

with a possible error of two degrees. 

DG Please advise me if you notc an error in the hearing given. 

Dl Bcaring doubtful in consequence of the bad quality of your signals. 

DJ Bearing doubtful because of interference. 

DL Your bearing at-(o'clock) was-degrees in the doubtful sector of this station. 

DO Bearing doubtful. Ask for another bearing later, or at.(o’clock). 

DP Beyond 50 miles, possible error of bearing can attain two degrees. 

DS i Ad just your transinitter, the minimum of 3 'our signal is too broad. 

DT I I can not furnish you with a bcaring; the minimum of your signal is too broad. 

DY This station is bilateral, what is your approximate direction in degrees relative to this 
station? 

DZ Your bearing is reciprocal (to be used only by the central station of a group of radio- 

compass stations when it is addressed to other stations of the same group). 
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Abbre- • 
riation 


Meauiug 


ER 

GA 

JM 

MN 

NW 

OK 

KQ 

SA 

SF 

SN 

SS 

TR 

UA 

WA 

WB 

xs 

YS 

ABV 


ADR 

CFM 

COL 

ITP 

MSG 

PBL 

REF 

RPT 

SIG 

SVC 

TFC 

TXT 


“Here.” (to be used before the name of the mobile station in the sending of route 

indications). 

•‘Résumé sending” (to be used more especially in the fixed service). 

“If 1 may send, make a series of dashes. To stop my transmission, make a series of dots” 
Not to'be used on 000 meters (ó00 kilocycles). 

Minute or minutes (to be used to indicate the duration of a wait). 

“1 résumé transmission” (to be used more especially in the fixed service). 

“We are in agreement.” 

Announcement of a request for rectification. 

Announcement of the name of an aircraft station (to be used in the sending of indications 
of passage). 

Announcement of the name of an aeronautic station. 

Announcement of the name of a coast station. 

Announcement of the name of a ship station (to be used in the transmission of indications 
of passage). 

Announcement of the request or of the sending of indications concerning a mobile station. 
“Are we in agreement?” 

“Word after.” (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

“Word before.” (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

Atmospherics 

“See your service advice.” 

“Shortcn the traffic by using the International Abbreviations.” 

or 

“Repeat (or 1 repcat) the figures in abbreviation form.” 

Address (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

“Confirm” or 


“I confirm.” 
“Collate” or “I collate.” 
“The punctuation counts.” 


Announcement of telegram concerning ship service only (to be used as a prefix). 

Preamble (to be used after a question to request a repetition). 

“Referring to.” or “Rcfer to.’ 

“Repeat” or “1 repcat” (to be used to ask or to give repetition of all or part of the traffic 
by making the corresponding indication after the abbreviation). 

Signature (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 

Announcement of service telegram concerning private traffic (to be used as a prefix). 
Traffic. 

Text (to be used after a question mark to request a repetition). 


HAM ABBREVIATIONS 

In amateur work the following abbreviations 
are also used, together with many other ab- 
breviated words usually composed “on the spur 
of the moment.” Study of abbreviations brings 
to light some methods that may be followed in 
coining abbreviations. 

1 . A method much used in short words is to 
give the first and last letters only, eliminating all 
intermediate letters in the word. Examples: 
Now, nw; check, ck; would, wd. 

2. Another method uses consonants only, 
eliminating all vowels in the word. Examples: 
Letter, ltr; boimd, bnd; message, msg; received, 
red. 

3. A tliird method consists of using phonetic 
spelling. Examples: Some, sum; good, gud; says, 
sez; night, nite. 

4. Replacing parts of a word with the letter 
“X” is a method occasionally used in abbreviat- 
ing. Examples: Transmitter, xmtr; weather, wx; 
distance, dx; press, px. 


ABL 

Able 


ABT 

About 


AC 

AltcrnatiiiK Currcnt 


ACCT 

Account 


ACCW 

Altemating current C. W. 

(Not 


rectifiod before applicntion to 
circuit of transmitting tubes) 

plato 

ADR-ADS-ADSD 

Address. addressed 


AER 

Aerial 


AGN 

Again 

Ahead 


AHD 


AMP 

Ampcre 


AMT 

Amount 


AN1 

Any 


ANT 

Antenna 


ARL 

Aerial 


ART 

All right 


AST 

Atlantic Standard Time (I hour later 
tban E.S.T.) 

AÜD 

Audible, audibility 


AUSSIE 

Australian amateur 


B 

Be 


B4 

Before 


BCL 

Broadcast listencr 


BD 

Bad 


BI 

By 


BK 

Break, back 


BKG 

Bookkeeping, breaking 


BLV 

Believe 


BN 

Been, all between 


BND 

Bound 
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BPL 

Brass Pounders' League 

MK 

BTR 

Bctter 

MO 

BUG 

Vibroplex key, amateur radio "fever” 

MST 

C 

See, correct, yes 

MTR 

CANS 

Phones 

N 

CHGS 

Charges 

ND 

CK 

Check 

NG 

CKS 

Chokes, circuits 

NIL 

CKT 

Circuit 

NITE 

CL-CLG-CLD 

Call, calling, called, closing (station) 
Communications Manager 

NM 

CM 

NO 

CN 

Can 

NPR 

CNT 

Cau't, cannot 

NR 

COND 

Condenser, condition 

NSA 

CONGRATS 

Congratulations 

NT 

CP-CPSE 

Counterpoiae 

NTG 

CRD 

Card 

NW 

CST 

Central Standard Time 

NZ 

CUD-CD 

Could 

OB 

CUL 

See you later 

OFS 

CÜM 

Come 

OM 

cw 

Continuous wave 

00 

CY 

Copy 

OPN 

DA 

Day 

OP-OPR 

DC 

Direct current 

ORS 

DFS 

Disregard tornier service 

Dead kead, service message 

OSC 

DII 

OT 

DLD-DLVD 

Delivercd 


DLY 

Deliverv 

OW 

DN 

Done, down 

PRI 

DNT 

Do not, don't 

PSE 

DPR 

Day Press Rate 

PST 

DSTN 

Destiuation 

PT 

DSTC 

Deüvcred subject to correction 

PUNK 

DUPE 

Duplicate 

PUR 

DX 

Diatance 

PWR 

ER(E) 

Here 

PX 

EM 

Them 

R 

ES 

And 

RAC 

EST 

Eastern Standard Time 

RCD 

EVDI 

Everybody 

RCVR 

EVY 

Every 

RDO 

EZ 

Easy 

RDS 

FB 

Fine business, excellent 

RES 

FIL 

Filament 

RHEO 

FLD-FLT 

Filed, kling time 

JU 

FM 

From 

RITE 

PON ES 

Tclcpkones 

For 

RM 

FR 

RPT 

FREQ 

GA 

Frcquency, frequently 

Go ahead (resumo sending) 

RUF 

SA 

GB 

Good-bye 

8CM 

GBA 

Give better address 

SEC 

GE 

Good evening 

SED 

GEN 

Generator 

SEZ 

GES 

Guesa 

SUUD 

GG 

GM 

Going 

Good inorning 

SIG-SG 

SIGS 

UCT 

Greenwich Civil Time 

SINE 

GN 

Gone, good night 

SINK 

GND 

Groumt 

SITE 

QCA 

Get quick answer 

SKED 

GSA 

Give some address 

SORRI-SR1 

OUD 

Good 

SPK 

GV-GVG 

Give, giving 

SUM 

HA 

Hurry answer 

TC 

HAM 

Amateur, brass-pounder 

TDA 

HD 

Had, head 

TK8-TNX 

Hl 

Laughter, high 

TNG 

HR 

Here, hear 

TMW 

HRD 

Heard 

TR 

HV 

Have 

TRI 

HVY 

Heavy 

TRUB 

nw 

How, kot wire, herewitk 

TS 

HWM 

Hot wire meter 

T 

1 

I understand 

TT 

ICW 

Interrupted continuous wave 

Tü 

INPT 

Input 

U 

IMPT 

Important 

UNDLD 

KNW 

Know 

UNKN 

LD-L1D 

“Lid.” a poor operator, long distance 

UR 

LITE 

Light 

URS 

LTR 

Later, letter 

V 

LW 

Low 

VAR 

MA 

Milliampcre 

VC 

MANT 

Many 

VT 

MG 

Motor-generator 

VY 

MGR 

Manager 

WD 

MILS 

Milliamperes 

WDS 

MI 

My 

WN-WEN 

MIN 

Minute 

WI-WID 

MIM 

Exclamation 

WK 

MITY 

Mighty 

WKD 


Make 

Month, marter oscillator 
Mountain Standard Time 
Meter 

Nil. notking, no 
Notking doing 
No g 9 od 
Notking 
Nigkt 
No more 
Know 

Night Prcas Rate 
Number, near, no record 
No suck address 

Not 

Nothing 

Now (I résumé transmiss ion) 

New Zealand 

Old Boy, Official Broadcast 

Office 

Old man 

Official Observcr 

Operation 

Operator 

Official Relay Station 
Oscillato, oscillntions 
Oscillation transformer, old timer, old 
top 

Old woman 

Primary 

Please 

Pacific Standard Time 
Poiut 

Poor operator, lid 

Poor 

Power 

Press (ncws) 

Are, all rigkt, O.K. 

Rectified alternating current 

Received 

Receivcr 

Radio 

Reada 

Reaiatanoe 

Rhcoetat 

Radio Inspector 

Write, rigkt 

Route Manager 

Repen t, report 

Rouck 

Say 

Scction Communications Manager 

Secoud 

Said 

8ays 

Skould 

Signa ture 

Signals 

Sign, personal initiale, signature 

Synckronous 

Sigkt 

Schedide 

Sorry 

Spark, speak 
Some 

Tkermo couple 

Today 

Thanks 

Tking 

Tomorrow 

Tkere. tkeir, position report 
Try 

Trouble 

This 

Tbc 

Tkat 

Thank you 
You 

Undelivercd 

ünknown 

Your, you'rc 

Youra 

Volt 

YariabL 

Yariable Condenser 
\'acuum tube 
Very 

Would, word 
Wordfl 
Wh en 
Witk 

W'ork, weak, week, well-known 
Worked 
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WKG 

Working 

WL 

Will 

WK 

When 

WO 

Who 

WT 

What, wait, watt 

WUD 

Would 

WV-WL 

Wave, wavelength 

WX 

Weather 

XMTR 

Trans mitter 

XCUSE 

Excuse 

XPLN 

Explain 

XTRA 

Extra 

YDA 

Y'esterday 

YL 

Young lady 

YR 

Your 

ZEDDER 

New Zealander 

73 

Best regarda 

S8 

Love and kissen 

99 

Keep out 

2 

Two, to, too 

2DA 

To-day 

4 

Pleusft start me, where?, for, four 

8 

Eight, ate 


INTERNATIONAL PREFIX ES 

The nationality of a radio station is shown by 
the initial letter or letters of the call signal as¬ 
signed it by its government. These assignments 
are based on an international allocation of the 
alphabet embraced in the International Radio- 
telcgraph Convention. 

Amateur calls commonly consist of one or two 
initial letters to indicate nationality, a digit, and 
two or three additional letters. 

Nations are obliged to select some letter or 
letters from their assignment to use as a prefix to 
amateur calls. The remainder of the call com¬ 
monly consists of a numeral and two or three 
letters. 

In the list which follows, the first column 
shows the allocation of call signals made in the 
W ashington Convention. Kvery call of a nation 
must be taken frorn the block of letters assigned 
it. Thus this list is useful in identifying the na¬ 
tionality of any call heard, whether amateur or 
not. In the second column the amateur prefixes, 
the beginning letters of amateur calls, are listed. 
In most cases wc know these prefixes to have 
been ofïicially designated by the government 
concerned, but in some cases we have listed, of 
our own initiative, the proper prefix when therc 
can be no choice about it. Por instance, Haiti is 
assigned the calls froin IIHA to HHZ and there- 
fore every Haitian call must begin with the let¬ 
ters HH, whether that government so proclaims 
or not. In a few cases blanks are shown, where 
there is some choice and the government con- 
cemed has not acted. For instance, one does not 
know, until Colombia acts, whether Colorabian 
amateur calls will cominence with HJ or HK. 
Where a prefix is shown in brackets, it indicates 
that that government has more than one assign¬ 
ment of initial letters and that the indicated letter 
will be found assigned, in another part of the list, 
to that country. 


The list: 


CAA-CEZ 

CE 

Chile 

CFA-CKZ 

(VE| 

Canada 

CLA-CMZ 

CM 

Cuba 

CNA-CNZ 

CN 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 

CPA-OPZ 

CP 

Bolivia 

CQA-CQZ 1 \ 
CRA-CRZ J 

CR 

Portuguese colonies 

CSA-CUZ 

CT 

Portugal 

CVA-CVZ 

CV 

Rumania 

CWA-CXZ 

CX 

Urugiiay 

CZA-CZZ 

C7. 

Monaco 


D 

D 

Germany 

EAA-EHZ 

EAU 

Spain 

EIA-EIZ 

EI 

Irish Free State 

ELA-ELZ 

EL 

Liberia 

ESA-ESZ 

ES 

EsthoDia 

ETA-ETZ 

KT 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 

F 

F 

France (including colonies) 


FI 

French Indo-China 

G 

G 

Great Britain 

Great Britain except Ireland 


GI 

Northern Ireland 

HAA-HAZ 

1IBA-HBZ 

HA 

HB 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

HCA-HCZ 

HC 

Ecuador 

HHA-HHZ 

HH 

Republic of Haiti 

H1A-HIZ 

Hl 

Dominican Republic 

HJA-HKZ 

HJ 

Republic of Colombia 

HRA-ilRZ 

HR 

Republic of Honduras 

HSA-HSZ 

HS 

Siam 

1 

I 

Italy and colonies 

J 

J 

Japan 

K 

KA 

United States of America 
Philippine Ids. 

Porto Rico and Virgin ld». 


K4 


Kö 

Territory of Hawaii 


K7 

Alaska 

LAA-LNZ 

LA 

Norway 

LOA-LVZ 

LU 

Argentine Republic 

Bulgaria 

LZA-LZZ 

LZ 

M 

iGI 

Great Britain 

N 

iw] 

United States of America 

OAA-OBZ \ 
OCA-OCZ 1 ƒ 

OA 

Peru 

OFA-OGZ* \ 
OlIA-OHZ ƒ 

OH 

Finland 

OKA-OKZ 

OK 

Czechoslovakia 

ONA-OTZ 

ON 

Belgium and colonies 

OUA-OZZ 

OZ 

Denmark 

PAA-PIZ 

PA] 



PB 

The Netherlands 


PC) 


PJA-PJZ 

PJ 

Curacao 

PKA-POZ 

PK 

Dutch East Inclies 

PPA-PVZ 

PY 

Brazil 

PZA-PZZ 

PZ 

Surinam 

RAA-ROZ 

RVA-RVZ 

RA 

U.S.S.R. ("Russia") 

RV 

Persia 

RXA-RXZ 

RX 

Republic of Panama 

HYA-RYZ 

RY 

Lithuania 

SAA-8MZ 

SM 

•S weden 

SPA-SRZ 

SP 

Poland 

STA-STZ 1 \ 
SUA-SUZ ƒ 

SU 

Egypt 

8VA-SZZ 

SV 

Greece 

TAA-TCZ 

TA 

Turkey 

TFA-TFZ 

TF 

lceland 

TGA-TGZ 

TG 

Guatemala 

T1A-TIZ 

TI 

C'osta Rioa 

T8A-TSZ 

TS 

Territory of the Saar Basin 

UHA-UHZ 

UH 

Iledjaz 

ÜIA-UKZ 

PK 

Dutch East Indies 

ULA-ULZ 

UL 

Luxemburg 

ÜNA-UNZ 

UN 

Yugoalavia 

UOA-UOZ 

UO 

Auetria 

UWA-tZZ» \ 
VAA-VGZ ƒ 

VE 

Canada 

VHA-VMZ 

VK 

Commonwealth of Australia 

VOA-VOZ 

VO 

Newfoundland 

YTA-V8Z 

YP 

YQ 

Britiah colonies and protec¬ 
tors tes 

Bermuda, Br. Guiaua, Zanzibar 
Northern Rhodesia, Kenya 


Colony, Fanning ld. 


VS 

Strnits Scttlcmcots, Ceylon, 



Ilong Kong, Malay States 

VTA-VWZ 

VT-VU 

British India 

W 

w 

United States of America 



Continental 

XAA-XFZ 

X* 

Mexico 

XOA-XUZ 

(AC A* 

China 

YAA-YAZ 

Afghanistan 

YHA-YHZ 

YH 

New Hebrides 

YTA-YIZ 

YI 

Iraq 


YK 

Formoea 

YLA-YLZ 

YL 

Latvia 


1 Provisionally assigned by Berne Bureau. 

- Improperly assigned by Mexico. Should have two letter» 
to distinguish from China. 

* L'nofhcial prefix, heritage from I.A.R.U. "intermedia- 
ates,” still usea by amateurs in Chiua. They would be better 
advised to use XG. which would establiah nationality. 
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YMA-YMZ 

YM 

Pree City of Danzig 

YNA-YNZ 

YN 4 

Nicaragua 

YSA-YSZ 

YS 

Rcpublic of El Salvador 

YVA-YVZ 

YV 

Venezuela 

ZAA-ZAZ 

ZA 

Albania 

ZBA-ZHZ * 


British colonics and prot<*c- 



torates 

ZKA-ZMZ 

ZL 

New Zealand 


ZK 

Cook Islands 


ZM 

British Samoa 

ZPA-ZPZ 

ZP 

Paraguay 

ZSA-ZUZ 

zsi 



ZT> 

Union of South Africa 


ZCJ 



MEASURING DISTANCES 

Of ten it is interesting to know just how far 
away some station is located. In measuring dis- 
tauces it is customary to measure along the 
shortest path on the surf ace of the earth. This dis- 
tance is along the are of a Great Circle, and for 
very short distances is practically a straight line. 
Distances of a thousand miles or so may be 
measured with sufficiënt accuracy on an ordinary 
map with a ruler, using the “scale of miles” in- 
dicated on the map. 

For ionger distances where the curvature of the 
earth cannot be negiected, the sim piest way of 
measuring distance is by ineans of a common 
globe of the type used in school-rooms. The globe 


CIRCULAR T1ME-AND-DATE CHART 

A method of comparing different times with 
each other and with G.C.T. (Greenwich Civil 
Time) is necessary to get time, weather, and 
press schedules, announced in almost every case 
in local time. In the chart shown, the two discs 
A and B should be drawn carefully and mounted 
on cardboard. When centered and pinned to- 
gether we have a convenient device to use in 
working international schedules and in checking 
QSL-cards. The chart is based on the fact that 
time changes an hour for each 15° of are. 

To fmd local time from a given G.C.T., simply 
set the G.C.T. mark on the given time and read 
the local time directly at ils mark. Let us take an 
example. Set the G.C.T. mark at 00 G.C.T. Then 
by direct reading it is 6 p.m. Chicago time or 9 
a.m. Tokio time. If we in Tokio wanted to find 
what time it was in New York at 0 p.m. Tokio 
time, we would set the Tokio pointer at 6 p.m. 
and read 1 a.m. for New York time. 

Finding dates: Suppose an operator in Los 
Angeles works a station in Tokio at 11 p.m. 
P.S.T. on June 10. Then the slide rule shows that 
it will be 4 p.m. Tokio time. The next thing is to 
find whether it is Lo-ilay or to-t/wrrow in Tokio, 




should be at least eight inches in diameter for 
ood results. A piece of string should be stretched 
etween the two points in question, and when 
pulled taut will automatically align itself along 
the Great Circle route between them. The length 
of the string between the two points when con- 
verted into miles according to the scale of the 
globe, will be the distance between the two 
points. 

The globe will be found useful in other ways 
also, as for instance in determining the direction 
in which a distant spot lies from the station. Flat 
maps of the world (on Mercator's projection) 
give a wholly misleading impression of both dis¬ 
tance and direction between points widely sepa- 
rated, especially if located in the extremes of 
latitude. 

4 Moet Nicaraguan amateurs apparentlv use NN. par- 
ticularly certain amateur stations operated by U. 8. Marines 
in Nicaragua. YN ia preferable. as it will indicate nationality. 


that is, June lOth or llth. Now with the rule all 
set we run our eye around it in a clockwiae direc¬ 
tion from Los Angeles to Tokio. If at any point in 
that space the midnight mark on disc A is en- 
countered it is to-morrow in Tokio, i.e. June 1 lt.h. 
If the midnight mark is not eneountered in this 
space it is lo-day in Tokio. For example: Suppose 
the Ix)S Angeles station works the station in 
Tokio at 1 a.m. P.S.T. June 10th. Then the Los 
Angeles operator will know from the slide rule 
that it is 6 p.m. June lOth Tokio time. 

Let us work from the Eastern Ilemisphcre 
back to the Western. Suppose the operator at the 
Tokio station is doing the figuring. He works the 
I>os Angeles station, let us say, at 9 p.m. June 
15th, Tokio time. He wants to know what time 
it is in Los Angeles and also what the date is. He 
sets the rule to 9 p.m. Tokio time and finds at 
once that it is 4 a.m. in Los Angeles. Now for the 
dato. He reads around disc B from Tokio to Los 
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Angeles ia a clockwise direction. Notice that it is 
always clockwise frora the local statiou to the dis- 
tant station. If at any place in that patli the mid- 
night mark is encountered it is to-day in Los 
Angeles, in other words June 15th. 

Suppose the Tokio station works the station in 
Los Angeles at 1 a.m. Tokio time. It would be S 
a.m. Los Angeles time, and since the midnight 
mark is not encountered between the two, in a 
clockwise direction from Tokio to Los Angeles, it 
is yesterday in Los Angeles, i.e. June 14th. 

Now to find the diiïerence in dates between 
two stations in the saine hemisphere. Consider 
that half of the disc B and disregard the other 
half altogether. If the midnight mark does not 
come between them, within that semicircle, they 
are both to-day. If, however, the midnight mark 
comes in between them the one to the right is one 
day ahead of the one to the left, or inversely, the 
one to the left is a day behind the one to the right. 

(iOOD BOOK8 

Every amateur should maintaiu a carefully 
select eu bookshelf; a few good books, consistently 
rcad and consulted, will acid iinmea.surably to the 
interest and knowledge of the owner. We suggest 
a selection among the following works, all of 
which have been gone over carefully and are 
recommended in their various fields. 

Principles of Radio, by Keith Ilenney, is an 
excellent book for the amateur who wants to ac- 
quire a bctter understanding of the fundarnentals 
of radio transmission and reception. The book is 
thoroughly modern and, generally speaking, is a 
“non-mathematical” trcatment. Recommended 
to every amateur. Price, $3.50. 

Other excellent theoretical works, reciuiring, 
however, slightly more knowledge of matncmat- 
ics (algebra, at least) are Elemenls of Itadio 
Communicatüm, by Prof. J. H. Morecroft, price 
$3.00, and Radio Engineering Principles, by 
Lauer and Brown, price $3 50. Both books are in 
the “iirst-ycar” student class. Probably the best- 
known of all theoretical works is Principles of 
Itadio Communicalum, by Morecroft, priced at 
$7.50, but a familiarity with mathematics is 
essential to anyone who expects to derive inuch 
benefit from this book. 

For the amateur in the “experimcnter” class 
there are two publications which are ideal: 
Experimental Radio, by Prof. R. R. Ramsey, 
$2.75, describes in detail 128 experiments de- 
signed to bring out the principles of radio theory, 
instruments and measurements; Radio Data 
Charts, by R. T. Beatty, is an Lnglish publica- 
tion available throu^h the League's Pook Depart¬ 
ment at $1.50. It is a series of abacs (graphic 
charts) which enables most of the problems con- 
nected with radio design to be solved without 
recourse to mathematical calculations. Full 
instructions for use are appended to each chart. 
Another Standard reference work for basic radio 
formulas, meaeurements, etc., is Radio Instru- 
ments and Measurements , Circular No. 74 of the 
Bureau of Standards, which can be obtained for 
sixty cents (no stamps or checks) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Prmting Office, Washington, D C. This book 
requires a knowledge of mathematics. 

For practical handbooks co vering just about 


the entire field of radio, we recommend either 
Radio Theory arui Operaling , by Loom is, price 
$4.25, The Radio Manual, by Sterling, at $6.00, or 
Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, by Duncan and 
Drew, at $7.50. All of these are over 900 pages 
and are of the type used as texts in radio schools; 
while thej r contain a moderate amount of theory, 
they are essentially practical handbooks for com¬ 
mercial and broadcast operators. Any one of them 
is well worth haviug. 

Amateurs who are interested in studying for 
commercial operators licenses will be interested 
in the following, in conjunction with the volumes 
listed in the preceding paragraph: How to Pass 
U. S. Goi ernment Radio License Examinations , by 
Duncan and Drew, price $2.00, which is written 
to supplement the other work by the samc au- 
thors, mentioned above; and Radio Operaling 
Quesiiotis and Ansuers, by Nilson and Hornung, 
$2.00, which is intended to supplement Practical 
Radio Telegraphy (by the same authors, price 
$3.00), in preparation for commercial licenses. 

Van der Bijl’s Thermumic Vacuum Tube still 
remains the best text available for the theory of 
operation of vacuum tubes. Beginners should 
steer clear of it, however; it is strietiy au engineer¬ 
ing work and requires a thorough knowledge of 
higher mathematics. The price is $5.00. 

Any of the above books (with the exception of 
Circular No. 74) may be obtained from the Book 
Department of the A.R.R.L. at the prices stated. 
Readers are referred to the Book Department’s 
advertisement, in the advertising section of this 
Handbook, for a list which includes additional 
volumes of interest to amateurs. 

QST is the official organ of the American Radio 
Relay League. It is published monthly, contain- 
ing up-to-date information on amateur activities 
and aescribiug the latest development-s in ama¬ 
teur radio. It is a magazine devoted exclusively to 
the radio amateur. Written by and for the ama¬ 
teur, it contains knowledge supplementary to the 
books we have mentioned QS'J' is found on the 
bookshelves of earnest amateurs and experiment- 
ers everywhere. Good books aro a w'orth-while 
investment. A subscription to QST is equally 
valuable. 


STANDAKD LK1TLK SYMHOLS FOK ELKCTHICAU 

QUANT ITIES 


Admittance 

Angular velocity (2*ƒ) 

Capacitance 

Conductance 

Current 

Difference of potential 

Dielectric constant 

Energy 

Frequency 

Impedance 

Inductance 

Magnetic intensity 

Magnetic tlux 

Magnetic flux density 

Mutual inductance 

Number of conductors or turns 

Permeability 

Phase displacement 

Power 





0 or <t> 

p.p 
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Quantity of electricity Q, q 

Reactance X, x 

Resistance R, r 

Susceptance b 

Speed of rotation n 

Voltage Ej e 

Work W 

LETTER ÖYMBOLS FOR VACUÜM TUBE NOTATION 

Grid potential E 0t e 0 

Grid current I 0y i a 

Grid conductance g 0 

Grid resistance r 0 

Grid bias voltage E e 

Plate potential E Pt e p 

Plate current I P , ip 

Plate conductance g P 

Plate resistance r p 

Plate supply voltage Eb 

Emission current /, 

Mutual conductance <j m 

Amplitication factor p 

Filament terminal voltage E f 

Filament current // 

Filament supply voltage E a 

Grid-plate capacity C op 

Grid-tilament capacity C„/ 

Plate-filament capacity C P j 

Grid capacity (C op +C of ) C 0 

Plate capacity (C gv -\-C pf ) C p 

Filament capacity (Cj,/4-G p /) Cf 


Note. — Small letters refer to instantaneous 
va lues. 


METRIC PREFIXES OFTEN USED WITH RADIO 

QUANT1TIES 



1 

1 ,000,000 

One millionth 

micro - 

m 

1 

1,000 

One-thousandth 

milli- 

c 

1 

100 

One-hundredth 

centi- 

d 

1 

10 

One-tenth 

deci- 


1 

One 

uni- 

dk 

10 

Ten 

deka- 

h 

100 

One hundred 

liekto- 

k 

1,000 

One thousand 

kilo- 


10,000 

Ten thousand 

myria- 


1 ,000,000 

One million 

rnega- 


FIGURING THE CAPACTTANCE OF A 
CONDENSER 

kA (n-1) 

4xdX9XI0‘ 

kA 

= .0088-^-(n— 1) 10-Mds. 

where -4 = area of one side of one plate (sq. cm.) 
n = total number of platos 
d = separation of plat es (cm.) 
k = specific inductive capacity of dielec- 
tric. 

The Specific Inductive Capacity ( k) is a prop- 
erty of the dielectric used in a condenser. lt 
dotormines the quantity of charge which a given 
separation and arca of platos will accumulate for 


ABBHEVIATIONS COMMONLY USED IN RADIO 


Alternating current a.c. 

Antenna ant. 

Audio frequency a.f. 

Continuous waves c.w. 

Cycles per second —■ 

Decibel db. 

Direct current d.e. 

Electromotive force e.m.f. 

Frequency f. 

Ground gnd. 

Henry h. 

Intermediate frequency i.f. 

Interrupted continuous waves i.c.w. 

Kilocycles (per second) kc. 

Kilowatt kw. 

Mcgohm Mn 

Microfarad /xfd. 

Microhenry ^h. 

Micromicrofarad npfd. 

Microvol t fxv. 

Microvolt per meter /iv/in. 

Milliampere ma. 

Milliwatt raw. 

Ohm Q 

Power factor p.f. 

Radio frequency r.f. 

Volt v. 


TABLE OF DIELECTRIC CONSTANTS 


Puncture voltage 
K ilopolts KüoooUh 


DieUclric 


•k“ 


per cm. 

per inch. 

Air (normal presaure) 

1.00 



7.S-9.0 

19.8-22.8 

Flint Glaiu 

0.0 

to 10 

900 

2280 

Mica 

4.0 

to 

8 

1500 

3810 

Paratfin Wax (solid) 

2.0 

to 

2.5 

400 

1017 

Sulphur 

3.9 

to 

4.2 

■ 


Oastor Oil 

4.7 



150 

381 

Porcelain 

4.4 



-- 


Quartz 

4.5 



. 

— — - 

Rcsin 

2.5 



— 


Olive Oil 

3.1 



120 

305 

Gutta Percha 

3.3 

to 

4.9 

80-200 

203-508 

Shellac 

3.1 





Common Glass 

3.1 

to 

4.0 

300-1500 

762-3810 

Turpentine 

2.23 



110-160 

280-406 

Dry Oak Wood 

2.5 

to 

6.S 



Formica, Bakelite, etc. 

5 

to 

6 


-- 


a given applied voltage. The “inductivity r of the 
dielectric varies as in the above table. “k" is 
the ratio of the capaoitance of a condenser with a 
given dielectric to the capacitance of the sarne 
instrument with air dielectric. 

When the air dielectric in a variable condenser 
is replaced with some other Huid dielectric its 
maximum and minimum capacitance values are 
multiplied by “k” and the “sparking’’ potential 
is increased. 

Fluid dielectries repair themselves after a 
breakdown unless an are is maintained that car- 
bonizes the oil. Dry oil is a good dielectric with 
auite low losses. When solid dielectric is used it 
snould be borne in mind that dielectric strength 
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(breakdown voltage) becomes lower as tempera - 
ture rises. Breakdown is a function of time as 
well as voltage. A condenser that stands up under 
sevcral thousand volts for a few seconds inight 
break down when connected to a 2000-volt line 
for a half-hour. 

Example of finding condenser capacitance: 
We have 3 plates, 3" x 5", in air. The plates are 
separated Y%'. i" = 2.54 centimeters. 

k—l. *4 = 7.62 X 12.70=9Ö.Ssq. cm. d= .3175cm. 

n —1 = 2, 


by 1.414 wil1 give the “peak ' or maximum value. 

1034X1.414= 1462 volts (peak) 

Our radio-frequency ammeter measures the 
heating effect of all the instantaneous valucs of cur- 
rent during the radio-frequency cyele. The direct 
current, the square of which equals the average of 
the squares of all the values of alternating current 
over a whole cyele, produces the same heat as the 
alternating current. Alternating current meters 
generally used for a.c. switchboard work read the 
rffectwe or root meun square values which we 
mention above. 



.0088 


1X96. 8 

.32 


2X10“* = 


.00005325^. or53K 


micromicrofarads. 


The capaeity formula becomes as foliows, when 
A is the area of one side of one platc in square 
inches and <1 is the separation of the plates in 
inches. 


C = .02235^.(71-1) 10-* Axfds. 

lf we put the condenser of our example in castor 
oil the increase in capacitance, owing to the 
greater value of k, will inake our condenser have 
a capacitance of 

53*4 X 4.7= 250 micromicrofarads. 

The air condenser might spark over at about 
7.8 X .3175 cm. = 2.475 kv. (2,475 volts). 

In oil (castor oil) it would have 150/7.8 (or 
381/19.8) tirnes the breakdown voltage of air. 


1914 X 2475=47,600 volts 
We can find the same value directly: 

150 X .3175 cm. = 47,600 volts (peak). 

Using the formulas for “reactance” we can 
find what the voltage drop aeross this condenser 
will be when carrying current at a specified high 
frequency. 


*- mXJ X ‘ = éfc 

where E x is the reactance voltage drop, C is the 
capacitance of the condenser (farads), 
ƒ is the frequency (cycles per second), X e is the 
reactance of the condenser in ohms. 

Suppose we are using the 3-pIate fixed air con¬ 
densor in our antenna circuit, and that a radio- 
frequency ammeter is in series with it. We are 
operating on an 80-mcter wavclength (3,750,000 
cycles) and the meter right next the condenser 
reads i .3 ampères, What is the voltage drop aeross 
the air condenser? 


c 2 (3.1416) (3,750,000) (53.25) 10- 12 

i _ 10 ' ^ u 

~ 1257X10" Ï257 = <97ohmS 

£ x =(797) (1-3) = 1034 volts (root mean square 

value). 

If the wave is a sine wave, this value multiplied 


INDUCTANCE CALCULATION 

The lumped inductance of coils for transmitting 
and receiving is fairly easy to calculate. 

. __ .0395 a 2 n* 

iv— -, A 

O 

(for single-layer solenoids) 

Where L is the inductance in microhenries 
n is the number of turns 
o is the mean radius of the coil (crn.) 

6 is the Iength of coil (cm.)=nZ) 
h is the distsnee between the centers of 
two adjacent turns 

K is the coil shape factor depending on 
the ratio 2 a/b (see chart). 

Start with the given coil diameter, Using the 
overall Iength of the coil find a value for K. lf t he 



LENGTH (/NCHESj 

FINDING "K " 


diameter is o" and the Iength 5" go to the right 
froin “5’' on the diameter scale. At the same time 
go “up” from “5” on the Iength scale. Notice 
where the two lines meet. They meet at “X” 
between the lines “6” and “7.” We cstimate the 
value of K at .688 and proceed. 

Assume a transmitting coil having 10 turns of 

\i" brass strip, flatwise wound, 5" diameter 

(6.35. radius), and spaced Y” between turns, 

making the overall Iength (»/)} 12.7 cm. 

a= 6.35 2a 

n= 10. —= 1 

6=12.7 6 

K is about .6SS (from chart) 

, .0395 (6.35)* (10) 2 „ 00 0 .. . , 

L= - \ - = - -.688=8.64 microhenries. 

1 v-. i 
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RELATION BETWEEN INDUCTANCE, CAPACITY AND FREQÜENCY 

With this chart and a straight-edge any of the above quantities can be determined if the other tyvo 
are known. For example, if a condenser bas a minimam capacity of 15 n/xïd. and a maximum capacity 
of 50 M^fd.» and it is to be uscd with a coil of 10 *<h. inductance, what frequency range will be covered? 
The straight-edge is coimected bet ween 10 on the left-hand scale and 15 on the right, giving 13 mc. as 
the high-frequency limit. Keeping the straight-edge at 10 on the left-hand scale, the other end is 
swung to 50 on the right-hand scale, giving a low-frequency limit of 7.1 mc. The timing range would, 
therefore, be from 7.1 mc. to 13 mc., or 7100 kc. to 13,000 kc. The center scale also serves to convert 
frequency to wavelength. 
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'L'HE RADIO AMATEURS HANDBOOR 


NTJMBERED DRILL SIZES 

DrilUd for 


Number 

Diameter 

(mila) 

Wilt Cteor 
Screw 

Tappiny Iron 
Steel or Braas ‘ 

1 

22S.0 

_ 


2 

221.0 

12-24 

— 

3 

213.0 

— 

14-24 

4 

209.3 

12-20 

•— 

5 

205.5 

■ 

— 

0 

204.0 

— 

— 

7 

201.0 


— 

8 

199.0 

—-• 

— 

9 

196.0 

— 

— 

10 

193.5 

10-32 

— 

11 

191.0 

10-24 

— 

12 

189.0 

— 

— 

13 

1S5.0 

— 

— 

14 

182.0 

— 

—- 

15 

ÏSO.O 

— 

— 

10 

177.0 

— 

12-24 

17 

173.0 

— 

— 

18 

169.5 

8-32 

— 

19 

166.0 

— 

12-20 

20 

101.0 

— 

— 

21 

159.0 

— 

10-32 

22 

157.0 

—— 

—* 

23 

15-1.0 

— 

— 

24 

152.0 

— 

—— 

25 

140.5 

— 

10-24 

20 

147.0 

— 

— 

27 

144.0 

— 

— 

28 

140.5 

tf-32 

— 

29 

136.0 

— 

8-32 

30 

123.5 

— 

— 

31 

136.0 

— 

—- 

32 

116.0 

— 

— 

33 

113.0 

4-36 4-40 

— 

34 

111.0 

— 

— 

35 

110.0 

— 

6-32 

36 

106.5 

— 

— 

37 

101.0 

— 

— 

38 

101.5 

— 

— 

39 

099.5 

3-48 

— 

40 

098.0 

— 

— 

41 

096.0 

— 

— 

42 

093.5 

— 

4-30 4-40 

43 

089.0 

2-56 

— 

14 

086.0 

— 

— 

45 

082.0 

—• 

3-48 

40 

081.0 

— 

— 

17 

078.5 

— 


48 

076.0 

— 

— 

49 

073.0 

— 

2-56 

50 

070.0 

mmmm 

■■■■ 

51 

007.0 

— 

—- 

52 

063.5 

— 

—— 

53 

059.5 


— 

54 

055.0 


— 


* Uae one aize larger drill for tapping bakelite and hard 
rubber. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RADIO LAW 

The complete text of the Radio Act of Febniary 
23, 1927, would occupy many pages. Only those 
parts most applicable to amateur radio station 
licensing and regulation in this country (with 
vvhich we should all be familiar) are given. Note 
particularly Secs. 2(5, 27, 28 and 29 and the 
pcnalties provided in Secs. 32 and 33. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represmlntiten 
cf the United States of America in Congres* assembled, That 
t l ós Act is intended to rcgulatc all forms of interstate and 
foreign radio transmissions and Communications within the 
United States, its Territories and potsessions; to maintain 
the control of the United States over all the chonnels of 
interstate and foreign radio transmission; and to provide for 
the use of such channels, but not the ownership thcrcof. 
by individuals, firma, or corporations. for limited periods of 
time, uuder licenses granted by Fcdcral authority. and no 
such license shall be construed to create any right, beyond 
the ferms, conditions, and periods of the license. That no 
person, firm, company, or Corporation shall use or operate 
any apparatus for the transmission of energy or Communica¬ 
tions or signals by radio . . . except under and in accord- 
ance with this Act and with a license in that behalf granted 
under the provisions o: this Act. 

Sec. 3. That a commission is hereby created and estab- 


GREEK ALPHABET 

Since Greek letters are used to stand for many 
electrical and radio quantitiee, the names and 
symbols of the Greck alphabet with the equiva¬ 
lent English charactors are given. 


Greek 

Greek 

English 

Letter 

Name 

Equivalent 

A a 

.Alpha 

a 

B /? 

Bèta 

b 

r 7 

Gamma 

g 

A 6 

Delta 

d 

E e 

Epsilon 

e 

z f 

Zeta 

z 

n i, 

Eta 

C 

e o 

Theta 

tli 

i t 

Iota 

i 

K K 

A X 

Kappa 

Lambda 

k 

1 

M p 

Mu 

m 

N r 

Nu 

n 

s $ 

Xi 

X 

O o 

Omicron 

ö 

n x 

Pi 

P 

P p 

Rho 

r 

2 <T 

Sigma 

8 

T r 

Tau 

t 

T v 

Upsilon 

U 

4> 

Phi 

ph 

X x 

Chi 

ch 

* * 

Psi 

PB 

li 10 

Omega 

Ö 


lished to be known as the Federal Radio Comniission, hero- 
inaftcr referred to as the commission, which slioll be 
composed of live conimissioncrs . . . 

Sec. 4. Except as othorwise provided in this Act, the 
commission. from time to time, as public oonvenienoe, 
interest, or neoesaity requires, shall — 

(a) Claasify radio stations; 

(b) Presen be the nature of the service to be rendered by 
eaoh clas* of liccnscd stations and eaoli station within any 
class; 

(c) Assi git bands of frequencies or wnvelengths to the 
various classes of stations, and assign frequencies or wave- 
lengths for eaoh iodividual station and determine the power 
which each station shall use and the time during which it 
may operate; 

(d) Determine the location of classes of stations or indi- 
vidual stations; 

(e) Regulatc the kind of apparatus to be usod with re¬ 
spect to its external efiecta and the purity and sharpness ol 
the emissions from each station and from the apparutus 
the rein; 

(f) Make such regulations not inconsistent with law as 
it may deern necessary to prevent interferenoe between 
stations and to carry out the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided , hou eter, . ... 

(i) Have authority to make gcneral rulcs and regulations... 

Sec. 5. From and aitcr ore vear after tlie first meeting 
of the commission created by this Act (Mar. ló, 1027), uil 
the powers and authority vest cd in the commission under 
the terms of tliis Act. except as to the revocation of liccnscs, 
shall be vested in and exercieed by the Seorctary of Com- 
merce; except that thereafter the commission shall have 
power and jurisdiction to act upon and determine any and 
all matter? brought before it under the terms of this section. 

It shall also be the duty of the Seoretary of Cominerce — 

(A) For and during a period of one year from the first 
meeting of the commission created by tuis Act, to irnmedi- 
ately refer to the commission all applications for station 
licenses or for the renewal or inodification of existing station 
licenses. 

(B) From and after one vear from the first meeting of 
the commission created by this Act, to refer to the commis- 
sion for its action any application for a station license or for 
the renewal or modification of any existing station license 
as to the granting of which dispute, controversy, or conflict 
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ariscs or against the granting of which protest is tiled within 
ten days aiter the date of filing said application by any 
party in interest and any application as to whioh such refer- 
cnce is requested by the applicant at the time of filing said 
application. 

(C) To prescribe the qualifications of station operators, 
to classify them according to the duties to be performed. 
to fix the forms of such licenses. and to issue them to such 
persons as he finds qualified 

(D) To suspend the license of any operator for a period 
not exceeding two years upon proof sufheient to satisfy him 
that the licensee (a) has violated any provision of any Act 
or treaty binding on the United .States w hich the Secretary 
of Coramerce or tlje commission is authorized by this Act 
to ad mi nis ter or by any regulation made by the commission 
or the Secretary of Commerce under any such Act or treaty: 
or (b) has failed to carry out the lawful orders of the master 
of the vessel on whioh he is ernploycd; or (c) has wilfully 
damaged or permitted radio apparatus to be damaged; 
or (d) has transmitted supcrtiuous radio Communications 
or signals or radio Communications containing profane or 
obscene words or language; or (e) has wilfully or maliciously 
interfered with any other radio Communications or signals 

(E) To inspcct nll tranamitting apparatus to ascertain 
whether in construction and operation it conforms to the 
requirements of this Act, the rules and regulations of the 
licensing authority, and the license under which it is con- 
struoted or opera ted. 

(F) To report to the commission from time to time any 
violations of tliis Act. the rules, regulations, or orders of the 
comniiasions, or of the term* or conditions of any license. 

(G) To designate call letters of uil stations. 

Sec. 14. Any station license shall be revocable by the 
commission for false statements cither in the application or 
in tiie statement of fact which may be required by scction 
10 hereof, or beeause of conditions revealed by such state¬ 
ments of fact as may be required from time to time which 
would warrant the licensing authority in rt'fusing to grar.t 
a license on an original application, or for failiire to operaie 
Mubstantially as set fortli in the license. for violation of or 
failuro to observe any of the restrictions and conditions of 
this Act, or of any regulation of the licensing authority 
authorized by this Act or by a treaty ratified by the United 
States. . . . 

Sec. 10. Any applicant for a construction permit. for a 
station license, or for the rcnewal or mndification of an 
existing station license wliose application is refused by the 
licensing authority shall have the right to appeal from said 
decision to the Oourt of Appeals of the District of C'olutnbia; 
and any licensee whose license is revoked by the commission 
shall have the right to appeal from such decision of revoca¬ 
tie» to said Oourt of Appeals of the District of Colombia or 
to the district court of the ünit<*l States in which the ap¬ 
paratus lioensed is opera ted. . . . 

Sec. 20. In all circumstances. exeept in case of radio 
Communications or signals relating to vessels in distrees, all 
radio stations, including those owned and opernted hy the 
United States, shall usc the minimum amount of power 
necessary to oarry out the oommunication deeired. 

Sec. 27. No person receiving or assisting in receiving any 
radio communication shall divulge or publish the contents, 
substance, purport, e.Tect. or meaning thereof excopt through 
authorized ohannels of transmissiou or reception to any 
person other than the addressce, his agent, or attorney. 
or to a telcphone. tclegraph, cable, or radiostation employed 
or authorized to forward such radio communication to its 
destination, or to proper accounting or distributina; officers 
of the varioua communicating centers over which the radio 
communication may be passed, or to the master of a ship 
under whom he is aerving, or in response to a subpoena 
issued by a court of competent jurisdiction. or on demand 
of other lawful authority: and no parson not being author¬ 
ized by the sendcr shall intcrcept any message and divulge 
or publish the contents, substance, purport, effect, or mcan- 
ing of such intercepted message to any person; and no 
person not being entitled thereto shall reoeive or assist in 
receiving any radio communication and use. the same or any 
information theroin contained for his own benefit or for the 
benefit of another not entitled thereto; and no person having 
receivod such intercepted radio communication or having 
becoine acquainted with the contents, substance. purport. 
effect, or meaning of the same or any part thereof, knowing 
that such information was so obtained, shall divulge or 
publish the contents, substance, purport, effect, or rneaning 
of the same or any part thereof, or usc the same or any 
information thcrcin coutained for his own benefit or for the 
benefit of another not entitled thereto: Prorided, That this 
section shall not apply to the receiving, divulging, publish- 
ing, or utilizing the contents of any radio communication 
broadcasted or transmitted by amateurs or others for the 
use of the general public or relating to ships in distress. 

Sec. 28. No person, Srm, company, or Corporation within 


the jurisdiction of the United States shall knowingly uttor or 
transmit or cause to be uttered or transmitted, any false 
or fraudulent signal of distress, or communication relating 
thereto, nor shall any broadcasting station rcbroadcast 
the program or anj’ part thereof of another brondcnst.ing 
station without the express authority of the origmatmg 
station. 

.Se<\ 20. Nothing in this Act shall be understood or con- 
strued to give the licensing authority the power of censorship 
over the radio Communications or signals tra nsmitted by any 
radio station, and no regulation or condition shall be pro- 
mulgated or fixed by the licensing authority which shall 
interfere with the right of free speech by means of radio 
Communications. No person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall uiter any obscene, indecent, or profane 
language by means of radio communication. 

•Sec. 32. Any person. firm, company, or Corporation 
failing or refusing to observe or violating any rule, regula¬ 
tion, restriction. or condition made or imposed by the 
licensing authority under the authority of this Act or of 
any international radio conventioa or treaty ratilied or 
adhored to by the United States, in addition to any other 
penalties provided by law, upon eonviction thereof by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, shall be punislied by a fine 
of not more thnn $.*>00 for each and every o'lensc. 

Sec. 33. Any person, firm. company, or Corporation who 
shall violatc any provision of this Act. or shall knowingly 
niake auy false oath or allirmation in any atlidavit required 
or authorized hy tlii» Act. or shall knowingly niake any 
false oath or afhrmation in any hearing authorized by this 
Act, upon oonviction thereof in any court. of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
Só .000 or by imprisoninent for n term of not more thnn live 
years or both for each and every such ofi'ense. 

Sec. 34. The trial of any o lense under this Act shall be 
in the district in which it is committed; or if the o'tense is 
committed upon the high seas. or out of the jurisdiction of 
any particular State or district, the trial shall be in the dis¬ 
trict w::ere the oflfemlcr may be found or toto whicli he slmll 
be first brought 

Sec 3*». This Act shall not apply to the Philippine Inlands 
or to the Canal Zone In international radio matter» the 
Philippine Islands and the Canal Zone shall be repreeented 
by the Secretary of State. 

UNITED STATES AMATEUR REGULATIONS 

Pursimnt to the bnsic radio law, generaI regula- 
lions for amateurs have been draf ted by the 
Federal Radio Commission. The text below is 
that of General Order \o. SI as ainendcd, dated 
September 22, 1030. Every amateur should be 
thoroughly familiar with these regulations. 

Under the provision» of Section I of the Radio Act of 
1‘»27. as amended. the Federal Radio Commission eetablislica 
the following regulations for amateur radio stations: 

Section 1. Defmition*: As used in these regulations. 

(a) An amateur is a person interested in radio teclmique 
solely with a personal aim and without pccuniary 
interest; 

(b) An amateur operator is a person holding o. volid 
license from tiie Secretary of Commerce as a radio 
operator who is authorized under the regulations 
oi the Secretary of Commerce to operate amateur 
radio stations; 

(c) An amateur station is all the apparatus controlled 
frorn one location used for amateur radio com- 
munication; 1 

(d) Amateur radio communication is radio comrnunica- 
tion botweon amateur radio stations by tclegraph, 
telephone, facsimile, or telcvision solely with a 
personal aim and without pecuniory interest; 

(e) A lixed station is a station permanently located; 

(f) A mobile station is n station i>erinanently located 
upon a mobile unit and ordinarily used while in 
inotion. 

(g) A portable station is a station so constructed that 
it may oonveniently be moved about from place to 
place for communication and is in fact so moved 
about from time to time, but not ordinarily used 
while in motion. 


** As a matter of licensing procedure, in all cases of re- 
motely-controiled transmitters the location of the station 
shall be assumed to be that of the control point, save that 
where such control point is more than five miles from the 
radiating antenna the location shall be assumed to be that 
of the radiating antenna. 
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Section II. Classification of Amateur Stations: The public 
interest, convenience and neeessity will be aerved by the 
operation of amateur stations. Save as restricted by and 
subject to the provisions of, treaty. law or regulations of the 
Commission and with the exception of individual cases 
where the public interest, convenience or neeessity requires 
otherwise, all applications from amateurs for amateur sta¬ 
tion licenses wiÜ be granted. 

Section III. Prescription of the Nature of Service to be 
Rendered: 

(a) For the present, amateur mobile stations will not 
be licensed. 

(b) Amateur stations are to communicate only with 
eimilar stations. 

In emergencics or for testing purposes they may 
communicate with commercial or government sta¬ 
tions. They may also communicate with mobile 
craft and expeditions which do not have general 
public service licenses and which may have diffi- 
culty in establishing coinmunication with commer¬ 
cial or government stations. 

(c) Amateur stations shall not broadcast news. music, 
lectures, sermona. or any form of entertainment to 
the general public. 

(d) Amateur stations shall not transmit or receive 
mesftages for hire nor engage in any communication 
for nmterial compensation, direct or indirect, paid 
or promised. 

(e) Kxcept as otherwise her ei n provided. amateur 
radio stations shall l>e used only for amateur radio 
communication, as defined in .Section I, paragr&ph 
(dj above. 

Section IV'. Assignment of Banda of Frequenties: 

(aj The following bands of frequencies are assigned 
exclusively to amateur stations: 

1,715 to 2,(XM) kilocycles 

3.500 to 4.000 

7,000 to 7.300 

14,000 to 14.400 
28.000 to 30.000 
56,000 to 60,000 
400,000 to 401,000 

(b) All bands of frequencies so assigned may be used 
for continuous wave telegraphy. 

(c) The following bands of frequencies may also be 
used for radio tclephony: 

1,715 to 2,000 kilocycles 

3.500 to 3,550 
56.000 to 60.000 

(d) Tlpon application, amateurs who hold operators' 
licenses from the Secrctary of Coramerce of the 
Extra First Class Amateur grade. or higher, or who 
show special tcchnical qualiftcations. satisfactory 
to the licensing authority. will also be licensed for 
radio telephony in the band of frequencies: 

14,100 to 14.300 kilocycles 

(e) The following bands of frequencies may also be 
used for televieion. facsimile and picture trans- 
mission: 

1,715 to 2,000 kilocycles 
56.000 to 60,000 

(f) Licenses to individual amateur stations shall pcr- 
mit the use of all frequencies within the service 
bands above assigned which the licenaee may be 
entitled to use and shall not specify individual 
frequencies. 

Section V. Locution: An amateur radio station shall not be 
located upon premises controllcd by an alien. 

Section VI. Regulations Conceming the Kind of Apparatus 
to be used xtith Reference to its Exltrnal Effccts: 


(a) Amateur stations shall not use apparatus transmi t- 
ting damped waves. 

(b) The frequency of the waves emitted by amateur 
stations must be as constant and as free from har¬ 
monies as the state of the art permits. For this pur- 
pose they must use circuits loosely coupled to the 
radiating system or devices that will produce 
equivalent elTects to minimize keying impacts and 
harmonies. Conductive coupling to the radiating 
antenna, even though loose, is not permitted but 
this restriction does not apply agninst the employ- 
ment of transmission-liue feeder systems to Jlert- 
zian antennas. 

(c) Amateur stations must use adequately filtered 
direct current power supply or arrangements that 
produce equivalent effects to minimize frequency 
modulation and prevent the emission of broad 
signals.* 

(d) Amateur stations are authorized to use n maximum 
power input into the last stage of a transmitter of 
one kilowatt. 

Section Vil. Regulations Deerncd Necessary to Prevent 
Interfermee: 

(a) In the event that the operation of an amateur sta¬ 
tion rnuscs general interfcrence with broadcast 
reception in receiving apparatus of modern design, 
that amateur station shall not operate during the 
hours from cight o’clock p.m. to ten-thirty p.m., 
and on Sundays from ten-thirty a.m. until one 
p.m.. local time. upon such frequency or frequencies 
as causc such interfcrence. 

(b) An amateur station shall transmit its assigned call 
at the end of each transmission but in any evont at 
least once during caeh fifteen minuta» of operation. 

Section VIII. Olher Regulations: 

(a) Amateur station licenses shall be issued only to 
persons who are amateurs, as defined in Section I, 
paragraph fa) above. 

(b) Amateur station licenses shall be issued only to 
persons who are amateur operators, as defined in 
Section I, paragraph (b) above, provided, however, 
that if an applicant is not such an operator, an 
amateur station license shall be issued him upon the 
presentation of aflirniativc cvidcnce that the sta¬ 
tion, when licensed, will be operated by an amateur 
operator. 

(c) Amateur station licenses shall not bo issued to eor- 
porations or associations, provided, however, that 
m the case of a bona fide amateur radio society, a 
license may bc issued to an nuthorized official of 
such society a** trustee therefor. 

(d) The licensee of a portable station shall givo ndynncc 
notice to the Supervisor of Radio in the district 
where application was made for oaid portable sta¬ 
tion license. of all locations at which the station 
will be operated. 

(e) The licensee of an amateur station shall keep nn 
accurate log of station operation, in which shall be 
recorded the time of each transmission, the station 
cal led. the input power to the last stage of the 
transmitter. and the frequency band used. 

Section IX. Adminislration: These regulations shall be 
administcred in accordance with the Radio Act of 1927 as 
arnended. 


’ E g., the use of unrectified alternating current power 
supply will be considered satisfactory in the aniplifier stages 
of an oscillator-anipliHer transmitter so arranged that varia- 
tions in plate voltage cannot affect the frequency of the 
oscillator. 
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Power Lino R.F. Suppressors. 

Power Supply: 

Battery SubsiItutes and Flimlnators 
Dry-Cell ("B" Battery) Supply 

Electrolytlc Condensors. 

Eleetrolytlc Rectlflcrs. 

Filament Supply. 

Filters: 

Design. 

Design Data Chart. 

Filter Chokes. 

Filter Condensers. 

Motor Generators and Dynamotors. 

Plato Supidy Consldcratlons. 

Uectlflcr and Filter Systems (Theory and General 

Conslderatlons). 
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Regulatlon 
Storage Cells. 

Transformer Design and ConstrucMou. 
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Power (Condltlon for Maximum). 

Power Factor. 
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Practical Problems 
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Quartz Crystals. 

Quallfleatlons of Goud Operators. 
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O Bignals. 

Qulet Hours (Regulatlons). 

R.M.S. 

Radiator (see "Antennas”) 

Radio Act of 1927. 
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Frequencie.s and Regulations. 
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Modulator Construction. 

Modulator Tubes. 
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Slngle-Tube Modulator Unit. 
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Trouble Shootlng. 
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R ceel ving Coils (see Coils) 

Receptlon. General. 
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Reetifior-Filter Systems (see "Power Supply") 
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Reduclng Sparklng 
Kegeneratlou . ....... 

Regeneratlou Control Methods 

Regulatlon. Voltage. 

RegulatloDS. Amateur. 

Rcgulations. Canadluu. 

Relay s. 

Relay Procedure. 
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RciDüte Control. 
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To Handbook Readers Who Are Not 

A. R. R. L. Members 


W OULDNT yoa like to become a member of the American Radio Relay 
League? We need you in this big organization of radio amateurs, the only 
amateur association that does things. From your reading of this Handbook you 
have gained a knowledge of the nature of the League and what it does, and of its 
purposes. We would like to have you become a full-fledged member and add your 
strength to ours in the things we are undertaking for Amateur Radio, and inci- 
dentally you will have the membership edition of QST delivered at your door each 
month. A convenient application form is printed below — clip it out and mail it 
today. 

.19. 


American Radio Relay League 
38 La Salie Rd. 

W. Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 

Being genuinely interested in Amateur Radio, 1 hereby apply for membership 
in the American Radio Relay League and enclose $2.50 (foreign $3.00) to cover 
one year’s dues.* 

It is understood that this entitles me to receive the league magazine “QST” 

for a similar period. Please begin my subscription with the. 

issue. 

Send “QST” and my certificate of membership to the address below. 

Name . 


A bona fide interest in amateur radio is the only essential qualification; owner» 
ship of a transmitting station and knowledge of the code 

are desirable but not necessary 


Station eall, if any. 

Grade operators licensc, if any. 

Radio clubs of which a member. 

Do you know a friend wbo is also interested in Amateur Radio, whose name you might giveus 

so we may write him about the League?. 

.Thanksl 

*The dues are S2.50 per year in the United States and Possessions, in Canada, and in all other eountries in the 
American Postal Union; in foreign eountries not in the American Postal Union, §3.00. 
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To Handhook Readers Who Are Already A.R.R.L. M embers: 


F OB telegraphing members. who hold amateur iiccnses. and who are interested in Communica¬ 
tions Department work, here is an application blank for an appointment as Official Relay 
Station. Copy this, or cut and fill it out. and send it to A.R.R.L. Headquarters for routing to the 
proper Section Communications Manager, if you are interested. The Communications Depart¬ 
ment operates only in the United States and its territories, Canada. Newfoundland. Labrador. 
Cuba, the Isle of Pines, and the Philippine Islands. Foreign applications from outside these areas 
cannot be handled. 


American Radio Relay League, Inc. 

38 LaSalle Road, W. Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
Application for Appointment as 
Official Relay Station 


Name . Ca II . 

Slreel and Number . 

City . Counly . 

State . 

Transmilting frequencies: . kc 


In making application for appointment as Official Relay Station. I agree: 

-to obey the radio commumcation laws and regulations of the country under wliich this 

station is licensed, particularly with respect to quiet hours and observance of our frequeney 
allocations. . . . 

-lo send monthly reports of station activities to the Section Cominunications Manager under 

whose jurisdiction this station comes. 

—— to handle messages in accordance with good operating procedure, delivering inessages 
within forty-eight (48) hours when possible. mailing to destination whenever impossible to relay 
to the next station in line within a 48-hour period. 

-to participate in every A.R.R.L. communication activity to the best of my ability. alway* 

trying to live up to those ideals set forth in “The Amateiir's Code." 


My membership in the A.R.R.L. expires. 

month year 

1 understand that an apj*>iulment as Official Relay Station inay be suspended or cancelled 
at the discretion of the Section Communications Manager for violation of the agreement set 
forth above. # 

Please send detailed forms to submit to my S.C.M. in connection with this application. 


Signet !. . 


21S 
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For Every Tube and Purpose 

Not just condensers, but Condensers by 
Sp ecialists comprise the CARDWELL line 

Transmitting condensers for various voltages, single and 
split stator, for tuning, neutralizing and push pull circuits. 

Mechanically right and electrically efficiënt, CARD- 
WELL transmitting condensers have no peer and have 
been for a decade "The Standard of Comparison." I 





Among the special purpose condensers is the 201-E, 
a Taper Plate condenser, in which the stator plate is 
adjustable, affording maximum capacities from 50 
mmfds. to 10 mmfds. with a constant minimum of 
7 mmfds. 


For tuning push pull circuits in receivers, the 202-E with Taper || 

Plates is particularly useful. It is a split stator condenser with _ f\ Ji fl 

common rotor, capacity — each section — 150 mmfds. Sec- « L— 

tions in multiple — 300 mmfds. Sections in series — 75 mmfds. "«EËa^^Rr' 

Other Taper Plate condensers are supplied in capacities from 

75 mmfds. to 500 mmfds. The CARDWELL Taper Plate 

condenser is used in many Standard receivers of the U. S. Navy. W 

# Especially designed originally at the urgent reauest of a world renowned 

manufacturer for use in a newly developed aircraft transmitting and receiving 
set, MIDWAY receiving and transmitting condensers are available to you 
p with the unqualified endorsement of the country’s best experts. Though light 
and compact, the MIDWAY is not a midget grown up but the good CARD- 
f WELL reduced in size and retaining in a small condenser all the advantages 
of correct design and sturdy construction so long identified with the products 
of CARDWELL. 


For neutralizing and balancing, the CARDWELL "Balancet” is supplied both in 
single and dual models, from 15 mmfds. to 50 mmfds. and may be fumished with 
mounting bracket and rotor lock for semi-permanent adjustment. The rotor locking 
device can be furnished separately for use with our other condensers, if desired 


& 


Also large high voltage transmitting condensers for commercial Communications and Broadcast- 

ing Stations, comprising a well rounded line worth knowing about. 

SEND FOR LITERATURE 

Cardwell Condensers 

THE ALLEN D. CARDWELL MFG. CORP’N 

83 PROSPECT STREET . . . BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The supplier who fries to discourage you, or attempts to substitute, or refuses to supply CARD- 
WELLS has not your interest at heart. He can get CARDWELLS for you if SERVICE means as 
much to him as a little more PROFIT. Get what you want — insist on CARDWELLS. Order direct 
from us if your dealer will not supply, or let us teil you where you may buy. 

' ' T h e Standard of Comparison’’ 
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VITROHM 
CRID LEAK 

Resistors 



A. C Keying Relay 

1. Keys directly from 110 volt A.C. 
Lines. 

2. A two pole relay, one pole for 
plate circuit, one for the grid 
circuit. 

3. It follows a key up to 40 words 
a minute. 

4. Totally shielded by cast aluminum 
case. 


Time Delay Relay 

1. Protection to Mercury Vapor 
Rectifier tubes by a definite time 
delay between filament and plate 
voltages. 

2. 15 to 60 seconds' time delay set¬ 
ting. 

3. Dimensions 4-7/8" x 6-1/8" x 
3-1/16" (enclosed). 

4. Arranged with back conrection 
for panel mounting. 


WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. 

MOUNT VERNON. N.Y. 
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With a Vibroplex Sending is Easy 

vL\P Easy-Working 

/ 1 i Genuine Martin No. 6 


Rcfi. Trade Marles: Vibroplex, Bug. Llghtnlnfi Bug 


In Colors 

Blue 


The Choice of 
Good Operators 
Everywhere 


Black or (Colored . 

Nickel-Plated. 

Sliiihlly higher in Cu na Ju 


Easy to Learn — 

Simply Press Lever—Vibroplex Does the Rest 

Anyone who can send on an ordinary key can send beller, 
faster and casier with a Vibroplex. It saves the arm, pre- 
vents cramp and loss of grip and develops a smooth, clear, 
uniform style of sending. 

Now is the time to get your Vibroplex. The Great New, 
Easy-Working Genuine Martin Vibroplex. Th is is the bug 
you want because it is the smoothest, easiesl-working bug on 
the market. Experienced operators know this — that’s why 
over 100,000 use and endorse only the Genuine Martin 
Vibroplex. 

Don't deny yourself this New, Easy-Working Vibroplex 
any longer. Place your order NOW for immediate delivery. 
Shipped anywhere on receipt of price. Money order or 
registered mail. 

Be sure the bug you buy is the Gen¬ 
uine Martin Vibroplex. Look for the 
Vibroplex Nameplate — that’s your 
assurance of complete satisfaction. 

Wrile for Catalog 


Famous Improved Genuine Martin 
Vibroplex 

Uaed by tens of thousands «»f operators 
because of its eu.se and perfection of 
sending. Largo contact points. Black or 
Colored. .$17. Nickel-Plated. $19. 


Famous Blue Racer Genuine Martin 
Vibroplex No. 4 

A small model with all the advantages 
of the larger instrument. 

Black or Colored. $17 
Nickel-Plated, $19 


THE VIBROPLEX CO., INC 

825 Broadway New Yor 


Special Radio Model 

This Special Radio Model is 
fitted with Extra Heavy, Spe- 
cially Constructed Contact 
Points Vw-inch in diameter to 
break high current without use 
of relay. Black or Colored, $25 


Tclcphone: 
Algonquin 4828 


J. E. Albright 
President 
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For Amateurs 
Only 


This new thrce-tube 
Ham receiver bristlcs with 
original and ingenious fea¬ 
tures. lts efficiency and 
case of handling will be a 
revelation to cveryone 
wlio cmploys it. 


Read R-Rating 
Direct 

The attcnuation control 
is arranged so that anglc 
of rotation is directly pro- 
portional to the R-Rating 
of signal in tensi ty. Con¬ 
trol wheel is so raounted 
that it may be operated by 
the hand that does the 
timing. This is a new and 
exclusive feature. 


NEW! the NATIONAL SW-3 HAM RECEIVER 


A three-tubc head set receiver with one stage of 
AK, for fuil A.C. or storage battery operation with 
6 v. heat er tubes. A.C. model uses two 235 tubes. 
EXTREMELY HIGH SIGNAL TO NOISE 
RATIO —a feature of the SW-3. EXTREME 
STABILITY AT POINT OF MAXIMUM SENSI- 
TIVITY. Employing hitherto unknown feature of 
235 tubes, the point of maximum sensitivity is 
approached along inverse exponential curve, giving 
stable operation without critical setting of control. 


TRUE SINGLE CONTROL. Easy to tune and log. 
ALL COILS WOUND ON R-39, especially de- 
veloped for NATIONAL CO. by the Radio 
Frcquency Laboratories, practically eliminating 
dielectric losses in coil lielcls. AMATEUR BAND- 
SPREAI) COILS STANDARD EOUIPMENT. 
Free from fringe-howl. Compact: 9tf" x 9 J4" x 7", 
specially suitable also for portable aircraft and boat 
use. THE PRICE IS RIGHT. 

W'rite for Bulletin SW-3T 



SE AND ST 
VARIABLE 
CONDENSERS 

Model SE 


PRECISION 

VELVET- 

VERNIER 

DIALS 

Type N 


R. F. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Availablc lo 


_ cover 

5 ^. 7 range trom 33 m.c. 

lo ISO k.c. Forms art* 
mouldcd R-39. the 
II U new low loss coil ma- 

tcrial dcvclopcd by Radio Fre- 
quency Laboratories. Blank forms 
also availablc for winding experi- 
mental coils. 


a spe- 

Y cIal high-fre. 
qucncy design, 
not a cut-down broadcast job. 
Insulated main bcaring and con¬ 
stant impedance pigtail. 270 de- 
gree straighl-line frcquency platcs. 
Model ST has 180 degree cquitunc 
platcs. Either model availablc in 
capacities up to 150 mmf. 


Made in four-inch 
and six-indi «izes. Solid Gcrmun 
Sijver Dial for use in uinateur rc- 
ccivers, frcquency meters and other 
apparatus requiring maximum ac- 
curacy. Equipped with real vernier, 
7 four-inch dial reads to 1/10 div., 
six-inch model can be estimated to 

1 20 div. 


THE 

POWER 

UNIT 


A separate unit 
with cable and 

soft rubber covcred connecting plug, 
especially designed for humless 
operation of high-frcquency rccciv- 
ers. 180 Volt B, 2.5 Volt filament 
supply. Licensed undcr R.C.A. 
Patents. 


NEW DOUBLÉ SECTI0NTRANS- 
MITTING C0NDENSER. ModelTM 

For push-pull transmitters or for 
High-C circuits (conncct two slator 
sections i n parallel), or connect both 
sides in series to doublé voltage 
rating. Made in capacities up to 
.00023 Mfd. and in largcr sizes in 
TMU frames. 


LEVER-TYPE INDICATORS 

Types S, M and J 

For transmitter panel use. Bakelite 
handles, bronze pointers, available 
for >4" and H" shafts Details on 
request. Etched metal scale now 
included with M and J Indicators. 


Amateur Parts and Receivers 


NATIONAL COMPANY, INC., Sherman, Abbott & Jackson Sts., Malden, Mass. 
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G OOD TEXTBOOKS and operating manuals should be on every amateur’s bookshelf. We 
have revievved practically all the books in which the amateur would be intcrested, and 
have arranged to handle through the QST Book Department at A.R.R.L. Headquarters those 
volumes which we believe to be the best of their kind. Take pride in a small but good radio 
library; buy a few good books and get into the habit of reading them. 

Principles of Radio, by Kcith Henney. This book is chock-full of meat for the exi>erimenter. The sub- 
jects treated range trom the fundamentals of electricity to the most modern concepts of modulation and de- 
tection. 477 pp., 306 illustrations.$3.50 

Eleinents of Radio Communication, by Prof. J. H. Morecroft. This is a new book by the author of the 
“Principles" listed below. It is about half the size of the largcr work, and the subject is treated in more ele- 
mentary fashion. Simple algebra is sufficiënt. An excellent book for the "first-ycar" student. 269 pp.. 170 
illustrations.$3.00 

Principles of Radio Communication, by Prof. J. H. Morecroft. An elaborale general textbook, and one 
of tlic rccognized standards on theory for the engineering student. A working knowledge of mathematics is 
desirable for the reader who expects to get the greatest benefit from this work. 935 pp., 5K x 9. $7.50 

Radio Engineering Principles, by Lauer and Brown. While not as voluminous as “Morecroft" this excel¬ 
lent general textbook on radio principles is the favorite of many student». A moderate knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics is desirable. 300 pp.. 571 x 9.$3.50 

Experimental Radio, by Prof. R. R. Ramsey. Revised Edition. A splendid book for the experimenter. 
This is a laboratory manual, describing 128 excellent experiments designed to bring out the principles of 
radio theory. instruments and measurements. 150 illustrations. 229 pp., x 7.$2.75 

Radio Theory and Operating, by Mary Texanna Loorais. Although giving a moderate amount of theory, 
it is essentially a practical handbook for commercial and broadcast operators, and as such ranks among the 
foremost publications of this sort. Used as a textbook by many radio schools. A good book for any amateur. 
1000 pp.. 800 illustrations.$4.25 

The Radio Manual, by Gcorge E. Sterling. Another excellent practical handbook. especially valuable to 
the commercial and broadcast operator, and covering the principles. methods and apparatus of all phaaes of 
radio activity. Over 900 pp.$6.00 

Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, by Duncan and Drew. Still another work along the lines of a general 
practical handbook. In size it is approximately the same as the two listed just previously. and the subject 
matter general!y follows along the same lines. A good book in this class. 950 pp., 468 illustrations .... $7.50 

Practical Radio Telegraphy, by Nilson and Hornung. Writtcn particularly for the student training for a 
commercial license, and covering theory and apparatus. A practical handbook. 380 pp., 223 illustrations. 

$3.00 

Radio I>ata Charts, by R. T. Beatty. A series of graphicchartsfor solving. without theuaeof mathematics, 
most of the problems involved in recetver design. 82 pp.. 8>,‘ x 11.$1.50 

Thcrmlonic Vacuum Tube, by 11. J. Van der Bijl. For many years this has stood out above all other 
works as a thcoretical textbook and treatise on the vacuum tube and vacuum tube circuits. A knowledge of 
higlicr mathematics is required. Not a book for the beginner, but for the laboratorian and engineering stu¬ 
dent it is without a peer. $5.00 

Radio Operating Questions and Answers, by Nilson and Hornung. Revised Edition. This is intendcd as 
a cotnpanion volume to "Practical Radio Telegraphy" by the same authors. In conjunction with that work 
it should leave the commercial license applicant wcll prepared for his examinations. There is a chapter on 
amateur license questions and answers, too. 267 pp., 5K x 8. $2.00 

llow to Pass U. S. Government Radio License Examinations, by Duncan and Drew. Intcnded as a 
companion volume to "Radio Telegraphy and Telephony" by the same authors. as a guide to the applicant 
for commercial licenscs. It is not a text in itself. The chapter arrangement follows that of the sections of the 
commercial theorctical examination, each bcing made up of typical examination questions and their answers. 
109 pp., 92 illustrations.$2.00 

Theory of Radio Communication, by Lt. John T. Filgate. S.C.. LES. Army. An excellent book on the 
theory of receivcrs, transmitters and associatcd cquipment for those familiar with elementary electricitv and 
magnetism. 250 pp., 180 illustrations.$2.00 

Radio Traffic Manual and Operating Regulations, by Duncan and Drew. A book for students, amateurs 
or radio operators who contcmplatc entering the commercial field; it will enable you to learn quickly and 
easily all the government and commercial traffic rules and operating regulations. 181 pp.$2.00 

ABC of Televlslon, by Raymond F. Yates. A practical treatment of television with particularly com¬ 
plete chapters on photo-clcctric cclls, amplifiers and scanning methods. 205 pp., 78 illustrations.$3.00 

Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony, by Commandcr (now Admiral) S. S. Robison, U.S.N. 
Published by the Naval Institute. Covers both the theoretical and practical fields. 895 pp., 6K x 9. $4.00 

Priees include postage 

Read Vm and learnl 

AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE, INC. 

West Hartford, Connecticut 
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BUY FROM THE OLDEST 
AND MOST CONSISTENT 
HAM SUPPLY HOUSE 


AMERICAN Filter Choke 30 Henrys —300 mils. (Fie. 4) 

Cat. No. 1755 SPECIAL $8.75 

CARDWELL TRANSMITTING CONDENSER, 147B, 
.00044 mfd. Other prices on request. (Fig. 10) 

Cat. No. 2765 SPECIAL $7.00 
AMERICAN Power Transforiner. dm 3000 volts c.t.. 
tapped at 1000 cach sidc. 500 Watts. (Fig. 8) 

Cat. No. 1013 SPECIAL $9.75 

BEEHIVE Insulators for transinitters. (Fig. I) 

Cat. No. 5779 SPECIAL $ .11 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 250 Watt Power Transforiner. 
Kives 1200 volts c.t. 7.5 for 2-281's. 7.5 for 2-250‘s. 150 volts 
c.t. and 4 volts. (Fig. 12) Cat. No. 1011. $ 4.75 

THORDARSON new T-3202A 250 Watt Power Trans¬ 
formeer. gives 1200 volts c.t., 7.5 volts in two c.t. windings. 
2.5 volts at 14 amps. (Fig. 2) Cat. No. 1001. $ 5.75 

THORDARSON T-3321 175 Watt Power Transforiner. lives 
1150 volts c.t.. 7.5 volts in two c.t. windings and 3 volts. 

Cat. No. 1002. $ 3.25 
Samc Transformcr for 25 eyele usc. Cat. No. 1043. $5.75 
KOLSTER K-5 Dynamic Speaker wit!» 210 power amplifier 
and "B” supply unit. in cabinct. less tubes. 

Cat. No. 7525. $14.50 
THORDARSON Sonora Power Transforiner. T-3952. 100 
Watts, gives 700 volts c.t.. 5 volts for 280 and 2.5 volts for 
7 tubes. Cat. No. 1005. $ 2.25 

Samc transformcr for 25 cydc usc. Cat. No. 1048. $ 2.75 
THORDARSON T-2430A 150 Watt Power Transformcr. 
lives 800 volts c.t. at 350 mils and 5 volts at 4 amps. 

Cat. No. 1006. $ 2.75 
THORDARSON Doublé Filter Choken, two windings. cach 
18 henrys, 250 mils. Cat.No. 1751. $ 4.75 

THORDARSON Doublc Filter Chokes, two windings. cach 
30 henrys, 100 mils. (Fig. 7) Cat. No. 1768. $ 1.95 

THORDARSON Sinilc Filter Chokes. 30 henrys. 150 mils. 

Cat. No. 1767. $ 2.75 
R.C.A. Doublé Filter Chokes, two windings. cach 30 henrys. 
100 mils. Cat. No. 1760. $ .75 

CHICAGO TRANSFORMER CO. Filter Choke. 30 henrys. 
120 mils. Cat. No. 1753. $ 1.25 

AMERICAN Filament Transformers, 2.5 volts c.t. in two 
windings at 11 and 3 amps. (Fig. 6) Cat. No. 1251. $ 2.75 
AMERICAN Filament Transformers. 2.5 volts c.t. in two 
windings at 11 and 3 amps.. 5 volts at 3 an»|w. c.t. 

Cat No. 1252. $ 3.25 
AMERICAN Filament Transformcr* 1.5 volts at 7 amps.. 
2.5 volts at 3 K ampx.. two windinis of 5 volts at 2 amps. 
cach — all ccntcr-tapped. Cat. No. 1253. $ 2.75 

DEFOREST 552. 75 Watt Tube. Cat. No. 5039. $24.25 
DEFOREST 566 Mcrcury Vapor Tube. 

Cat. No. 5047. $ 9.00 
SOVEREIGN C401. 3 volt tube for Spnrton. Cleurtonc. 
Day-Fan Reed vers etc. Cat. No. 5077. $ 1.50 

DUBILIER UK mfd. Filter Black. 3 mfd. at 1000. 4 at 600 
and 4K at 160 volts. (Fig. 5) Cat. No. 2001. $ 2.50 

DUBILIER PL 571; 4 mfd. at 600 D.C. Wkg. Voltage. 

(Fig. 9) Cat. No. 2006. $ 1.25 

SIGNAL CORP. "Sfwed Bug” Kcys. Cat. No. 8034. $10.25 
AMERICAN 50 Watt Socket*. Cat. No. 8022. $ 2.25 

AMERICAN 250 Watt Mounts. Cat. No. 8023. $ 2.50 

AMERICAN Doublc Button Mikcs. 200 ohms. will t-ke un 
to 40 mils per button. (Fig. 3) Cat. No. 7001. $19.50 

R.C.A. Power Rlieostat. PR-537, 15 ani|>s. For largc trans- 
miuini tuin- Cat. No. 4253. $ 2.75 

OUARTZ Guaranteed Osdllaüng Crystals. 3500 to 4000 
K.C. Cat. No. 8016. $ 5.25 

AIR-GAP Crystal Holden.(XV7*'s idea of varying your crystal 
frequency. Cat. No. 8021. $ 4.50 

T.G.T.P. 30 Watt Transmitter with largc power pack.com- 
nlctely wired. with Jcwcll Meter. Uscs 2-281 and 1-210 tubes- 
ONT spedtkations. Cat. No. 8032. $48.75 

BRANDES Superior 2000 ohm headphones. idcal for s.w. 

Cal. No. 9022. $ 1.45 
BBL Giant Magnctic Unit. Cat. No. 3276. $ 1.75 

NEON K Watt Bulb. Cat. No. 5060. $ .65 

NEON 2 Watt Bulb. Cat. No. 5061. $ .90 

AEROVOX 7 mfd. Filter Block, 2 mfd. at 1000, 2 at 800 and 

3 at 400 volts. Cat. No. 2002. $ 2.00 

WESTINGHOUSE 1 mfd. 2000 volt Filter Condensor (4000 
volt test). Cat. No. 2061. $ 3.25 

FLECHTHEIM Transmittmg Filter Condcnsers. (Fic. 11) 
Cat. No. S0O1 D.C. Wkg. Voltage 

Capadty 1500 2000 3000 7000 

1 mfd. $2.70 $6.00 $12.00 $50.00 

2 mfd. 5.10 9.00 19.50 95.00 

4 mfd. 8.70 15.60 36.00 175.00 

We are authorized distributors of Jcnkins Televlslon 
Equlpment. 

Also power transformers. condenscr blocks, and chokes 
for rcplacemcnt in SPARTON rcccivcrs. 

Please Use Catalogue Numbers 
When Ordering 

Send For Our Complete Catalogue 
on Ham Equipment 

AMERICAN SALES COMPANY 

Q-44 W. I8th St. New York City 
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R. F. 

AMMKTKR OH 
M1LLIA MM ETER 

(Model 425) 

Amraeter Lis! Price-$13.50 

Milliammeter List 

Price.$13.00 


PLATE 
I). C. 

MILLIAMMETER 

(Model 301) 
Milliammeter List 


Price 


$ 8.00 


A. C. FILAMENT 
VOLTMETER 

(Moilel 476) 

List Price.$8.00 


For 

detailed 

Information 


Available in eilher Rakelite or metal 
cases at the same price. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 

INSTRUMENT CORP. / 


j \* KSTON 
' ELECTRICAL 
,' INST. CORP., 
602 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Please send Circular 
JJ FREE of charge. 


602 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE 


/ Ca II 


NEWARK, N. J. 


y Street . 

/ 

/ City. 


THREE METERS EVERY 
X-MITTER NEEDS 


State 













National Carbon Gompany, ino 


Caroide and Carbon Bcildino 


NATIONAL CARBON GOMPANY, INC. 


r.S. Je wlll be glad to 3e:id to serieus exper Laentors further detailed 
Information on technical advantages of 4-plller radio tubes. Juet drop 
us e card. 


CAMI.n ADDkKHH 
"CARBON - NBW YORK 


NO. 30 EAST rOBTY- SECONO STREET 

NEW YORK March 10, 1931 


Doar 0 M 


Are you getting roaxiauci performance from that ahort wave receiver 
or trauamitter which you so carefully desigr-ed and built? 


Tubes pxsy a wery important part in the opera tl on of those eata 
and the OC records which you hare coralled. In fact, the best designed 
set Lo only as good aa lts pooreat tube. 


IXibes wear out or lose the ir aensitirlty (autusl conductance) so 
gruduaUy t!at the reaultant lapalraent ln aet performance la not roodily 
apperent to tha average radio experlmentcr. 


Therefore, unleaa you frequently tost your tuboa, your receiver 
and transmitter nay be oporating at auch grcstly reduced efficiency that 
you cm no longer "work** JX. 


./hen you replece tto worn out tubes, be aure that tha new onea are 
up-to-date 1931 tubes, becauao tremcndous inprovcnenta have been made in 
them during tho pest year. 


Oeready Raytheon 4-plllor tubes are up-to-date and incorporate 
a 11 of the la test developmenta. In addltion, they utllize the petented 
•iveready Raytheon 4-pillar atructure whi-'h nrorides greater inherent unl- 
formlty oT elactrlcal characteriatica and insurca that these unifbnaly 
excellent choractoristics will reoch the tube cocket uninroried by chlpplng 
and hendllng. 
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Every Amateur Uses 
These Forms 



t 


MEMBER'S CORRESPONDENCP. STATIONRRY 

One color (black) headin« now being used at greatly 
reduced cost to mombers. 

Writc your radio lettors on League stationcry — it 
identifies you. 

Lithographed on 8 }/ a x 11 heavy Ixmd paper. 

100 sheets. 50c 

29# sheets.$1.00 

500 sheets.$1.75 





^ League ^ 


1’ustage In du Jet! 



OFFICIAL A R.R L. MESSAGE BLANKS 

Most convcnicnt form. Designed by the Communica¬ 
tions Department of the A.R.R.L. Well printed on nood 
bond paper. Size 8-j x 714. Put up in pads of 100 sheets. 
One pad postpaid for .15c or three pads for $1.00. 


RADIOGRAM $ 

AMERICAN RADIO RCCAV LCAÖUC 


»o* 


T*: 


fimfê: 


/Mtncrtvf* 

Ack/ress 


Paft: 


• t «Ai raARfM'ttie r«tc 

ty»rfL« *AJ P fT*»iO«» O* T»C *•*■<•*• »A« 


**mJ flVAfieit 


Ever ything that you’ve wanted 
in a log is in the Official 
A. R. R. L. Log Book 

New page design to take care of every opcrating 
need and fulfil the requirements of the new 
rcgulations! 

New * hook form! No more fussing with binders, or 
trying to weight down loose sheets when the 
breezes blow! 

New handy operating hints and log-keeping 
suggestions, put where they are always convenient! 



T HERE are 39 pages likc the one above, 8>£" 
x 10^4", carefully designed to incorporate 
space for all the essential information you want 
and need to record about your station's operation. 
Thirty-nine blank pages (backs of the log pages) 
to be used for notes. experiments, changes of 
equipment. etc. Durable covers of heavy stock 
with space for your station call and dates over 
which the log entries extend. On the inside covers 
and first two pages are complete instructions on 
maintaining your log, convenient tabulations of 
the most-used Q signals, miscellaneous abbrevia- 
tions, operating hints, amateur prefixes and signal- 
strength scales. The information you want, always 
at your finger-tips. 

The new regulations require a log; a well-kept 
one identifies your station; a uniform series consti- 
tutes a progressive and permanent record. 

We honestly believe the new Official A.R.R.L. 
Log Book is the best you’ve ever secn! 


40 cents each 


MESSAGE DELIVRRY CARDS 

Neatest. sim piest way to deliver a messauc to a ncar-by 
town. On 1'. S. stamped postals 2c each. On plain cards 
U'or Canada, etc.) lc each, postpaid. 


Three for Sl.00 
Postpaid anywhere 


American Radio Relay League + West Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Are Your Tubes Fagged Out? 



During the day and even into the “wee small hours” of the 
morning, your transmitting tubes are performing the exad:ing and 
difficult task of carrying your dalvdah'dit-dit-dit, dit-dit-dit-dah- 
dah’s to your amateur friends in every part of the world. Such 
faithful service saps the strength of even the finest tube, and in 
time reduces its capabilities to such an extent that it is no longer 
serviceable. 

The Progressive amateur appreciates this situation and will not 
jeopardize the operating efficiency of his transmitter by using 
tubes which have lost their punch. He renews such tubes with new 
and vigorous RCA Radiotrons—the tubes which he knows from 
experience to be the Standard of comparison. 

Technical Bulletins have been prepared on RCA Radiotrons 
UX-171A, UX-222, UY-224, UX-226, UY-227, UX-245, UX-280, 

UX-281, UX-852, UX-865, and UX-866. lf you would like to have 
a copy of these, please address the Commercial Engineering Dept. 

RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC. - HARRISON, N. J. 

A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 

RCA RADIOTRONS 

« « THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO » » 
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G ENERAL Radio builds ruggedness and reliability into ils apparatus. 

That is why engineers all over the world depend on General Radio for 
precision measuring instruments. The same qualities appear in our amateur 
equipment, and you will save yourself money and spare yourself many 
troubles by installing General Radio apparatus in your amateur station. 
The following is a partial list. Write for a catalog.* 


Transmitting Condensers 

Sizes from 50 to 500 ggi rated at 3500 volts, peak are available. Each unit 
i> equipped with four brackets for table mounting. 

Band-type Condensers 

The dynatron oscillator makes the best amateur frequency meter. The 
General Radio Type 556 (formerly Type 557) Amateur-Band Condenser is 
ideal for use in it. 


Rheostats 


High-resistance low-current models for receivers and low-resistance high- 
current models for transmitting tubes are available. 


Sockets 

Our new line of sockets with isolantite bases, especially designed for high- 
frequency transmitters and receivers will interest you. 


* All these and many other items 
are described in Bulletin 932-111. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 

OFFICES ' LABORATORIES ' FACTORY 
CAMBRIDGE A, MASSACHUSETTS 

Pacific Coast Warehouse: 274 Brannan Street, San Francisco 











LATEST SPECIAL PRICES 


Arsco condensers. These are made of G.E. Scctions. 

1 mfd. 3500 volt, transmitting filter condenser*. 

2 mfd. 3500 volt. transmitting filter condensors. 

1 mfd. 3000 volt. trinamltting filter condcnscrs. 

2 mfd. 3000 volt, transmitting filter condensors. 

4 mfd. 2000 volt. tnuumitting filter condensor». 

8 mfd. 2000 volt, trangmitting filter condensors. 

16 mfd. eapped at 8 mfd. 1250 volts. D. C. 

1 mfd. 1500 volts. 

2 mfd. 1500 volts. 

4 mfd. 1500 volts. 

2 mfd. 1000 volt condensors . 

3H mfd. 1000 volt condenser». 

4 mfd. 1000 volt condensors. 

The above three condensors are unmounted but scalcd 

in ]>araffin. Sturdy leads. 

2 mfd. 1150 volts iu fiber sealed box. Bcautiful job. 

4 mfd. 1250 volts oll impregnated condensor.. 

Genuine dustproof plug in crystal bolders (G.R. 

Plug*), list S15.00, HiKtcial, lirnitod <|uantity. 

Crystals 80 meter band ground to your frcquency.... 

Unfinishcd crystal blanks. 

Finish»*! and osclllatlng blanks . 

Dustproof bakclito crystal bolder. 

Universnl Micropbones. latest tyi*es. model BB. 

New Universnl model KK. 

New Unlvcrsal model LL. 

Unlvcr«al baby microphoncsQRQ 200 ohm special... . 

Universnl Handi-Mikc microphoiir. 

U’niversal single button microphonc transformer. 

Univcrsal doublé button microphonc transformer_ 

Arseo 50 watt sock .'ts, new type. sturdy const. 

Arsco 75 watt sockets, new type. sturdy const. 

Arsco 204-A 250 watt sockcts. per set. 

Arsco sockets for W.E. 212-D type tube sockets. brass 

and bakelite construction. 

Slightly used Tcleplex with four tapes . 

Slightly used Oinnigraphs. fifteen dials. 

Cardwcll 147B .00045-3000 volt condensors. 

Cardwcll 164B .00025-3000 volt condensors. 

Arsco 750 volt. 200 mill power wired and assemblcd 
with external 7 H volt winding, filtered rcady to use 

Racon largo power dynamic units. 

Kenotron KM 1 roctificr 10.000 volts at 2 ami>s, ]>air. . 


$9.50 

4.00 

8.50 

12.50 

8.50 

12.50 

8.50 

2.00 

3.50 
5.75 

.70 

.90 

1.00 


1.50 

3.25 

3.25 

4.75 

1.75 

2.75 

1.50 
11.80 
29.00 
43.00 

2.95 
6.00 
3.05 
6.15 

.95 

1.35 

1.95 

3.50 
13.50 
15.00 

6.50 
3.25 

25.00 

15.00 

40.00 


Microphonc trans. T-3020 doublé button. 

Microphonc trans. T-3180 doublé button. 

Filament trans. 7 H volt center tapped T-2230. 

Filament trans. 12 volt C.T. T-2382. 80 K.V.A. 

Filament trans. 12 volt C.T. T-2383. 175 K.V.A. 

Genuine De Korrst 510 tubes, new. 

U.X. 210 tested and functiontng. 

Used Western Electric 211 EorD tubes. 

New Western Electric 211 Eor D tubes. 

R.C.A. U.V. 211 new. 

Used Wheatstonc Bridgcs.825.00 and 

New Cardwcll midway trans, condenser# 70 mfd. 

New Cardwell midway trans, condensors 150 mfd.. . . 

New Sprague 8 mfd. electrolytic condcnscrs. 

New Mershon 18 mfd. electrolytic condenser. 

New Design National R-3 mercury vapor prci>aid .... 
Mercury Vapor R-4 for high power Rectobulbs. prejwid 
And here's the R-81 rectobulb. idcal for rectilier up as 
high as 1000 volts, special. 

Slightly used R.C.A. U.V.-851 KXK) watten», guar. 

National var. condcnscrs. .00045 three thousaiid volt 

with velvet vernier dials. 

New CeCo 230-2 volt (199 type) Non Microphonlc.. . . 

New CeCo 231-2 volt (120 type) Non Microphonic_ 

New CeCo 232-2 volt screen grid D.C. 

Sangamo .00025. .0005. .002. .001.5000 volt condensors 

Kuamclcd number 12 acrial wire, 100 ft. 

Enamcled number 12 acrial wire. 200 ft. 

Stand-Off insulators. similar to General Radio, each 

8.10 or dozen. 

R.C.A. U.X.-250 new. ten only. 

Arborphone A.C. amplifier. two units, power pack and 
binding post job. idcal for speech ainplifiers. pair.. . . 
Blank Home Recording records 6" S.45. 8" S.65, 10".. 

Weston patten» 301 0-50 mills. D.C. 

R.C.A. 14" photophone dynamic speakers. 110 volt 
D.C. fiekl resistance 1000 ohms. voice coil. 12 ohms. 

special. 

National precision type N dials. 

Signal Wireless code practise sets. complete. 

Pyrex doublé lead-in bowls, complete. 

Aluminum Panels Number 14 gauge. 


5.70 

11.50 

4.25 
5.70 
8.75 

5.40 

1.20 

10.00 

17.50 
22.00 
45.00 

2.35 

3.50 
1.10 
2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

4.40 

175.00 

9.50 

1.25 
1.25 
1.90 
1 12 

.90 

1.65 


1000 

.85 

4.00 


12.00 

3.75 

2.00 

1.50 


THORDARSON THANSFORMERS — LATEST TYPE 

T-2385 — 550 and 750 volts each side of center. 9.25 

T-2387 — 1000 and 1500 volts C.T. 300 watts. 12.70 

T-2388A — 1500 and 2000 volts C.T. 500 watts. 17.00 

T-2389A — 1500 and 2000 volts C.T. 1000 watts. 23.00 

Microphonc trans. T-2357 single button. 2.95 


7x10 net. 8.50 

7 x 14 net.66 

7 x 18 net.82 

7x24 . 1.06 

8x 10.57 


8x14 . S.75 

8 x 18.92 

8x24 . 1.20 

24 x 72. 10.00 

Special si zes cut to order. 


Doublé slot-comer strip, two ft. for.35 

Aluminum cabincts made to order. 


ff rite for free Ham Sheet 


UNCLE DAVE’S RADIO SHACK 


115 North Pearl Street 


Phone 4-5746 


Alban y, New York 
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1931 witncsses the dcfinite triumph of th* SPRAGUE 
INVERTED TYPE ELECTROLYTIC CONDENSER whieh 

is now specified by most of th« leading radio manufacturen, 
producing the largast volume of radio rcccivcn absorbed by 
the American public. 

No other device can compare with the SPRAGUE CON¬ 
DENSER for efficiency, economy and performance in the 
pcrfccting of the Filter Circuit. Produced with absolute uni- 
formity, Sprague condensers are specified by those who 
seek maximum efficiency. 

Write for illustrated booklet, diagrams, etc. 




Department 

SPRAGUE SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
North Adam*. Mass. 



SPRAGUE 

SlextrolLjtiJL CONDENSERS 
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